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Introduction 
Continuity and Change in 
the Reign of Hadrian 


Thorsten Opper 


Trajan’s death far from Rome in the summer of AD 117 struck 
the Roman Empire unexpectedly. Hadrian, his closest male 
relative and successor, was faced with immediate serious 
challenges. He had to bring his predecessor’s ongoing 
measures, from political and military affairs to construction 
projects, to a satisfactory conclusion before he could 
formulate his own initiatives — a process that stretched over 
many years. How this unfolded in detail, whether there was 
a radical change or continuity with gradual evolution, has 
exercised ancient authors and modern commentators alike. 
Historically, the stress has been on the changes, often linked 
to the different personalities ofthe two rulers, as emerges 
from sources such as Hadrian’s famous character portrait in 
the Historia Augusta. However, recent research has begun to 
question this view. 

In this volume sixteen international scholars shed light on 
different aspects of Hadrian’s reign, often critically taking 
stock of the current state ofacademic debate and offering 
new points of departure for further discussion. The wide 
range of these contributions, both thematically and 
geographically, and the fact that they can serve in some 
cases as convenient introductions to specialist fields of study 
(where much of the research is published in languages other 
than English), provides new insights and will hopefully 
stimulate both students and established scholars to broaden 
their fields of enquiry or make new connections between 
themes hitherto treated in relative isolation. It should, at any 
rate, quickly become apparent how much new excavations, 
new finds, or simply new ideas generated in recent years 
have opened up the field for further study. 

The volume begins in the heart of the empire, the 
monumental city centre of Rome, with three contributions 
devoted to key buildings and their urban contexts. Amanda 
Claridge’s study serves as a useful reminder that our 
conception of Rome’s built fabric is still largely shaped by 
plans, models and increasingly, highly suggestive computer 
renderings, which occasionally imply a false level of 
certainty about hard evidence on the ground. Her thoughts 
on Hadrian’s temple for his deified predecessor and its wider 
topographical setting demonstrate how much can be gained 
by a fresh look at a key monument of Hadrian’s dynastic 
building programme, about which in fact we know 
surprisingly little. In the same way, rescue excavations by 
Italian archaeologists, caused by major modern construction 
works in the area, have brought to light what clearly must 
have been an important part of the Trajanic and Hadrianic 
city, perhaps adding a ‘cultural quarter’ (if the tentative 
association with the Athenaeum mentioned in the ancient 
literary sources can be substantiated) to the administrative 
and propagandistic might of Trajan’s forum. 

Mary T. Boatwright’s and Mark Wilson Jones's 
contributions build on these aspects of continuity, imperial 
prestige and the problems and opportunities associated with 
new construction projects and the restoration of important 
monuments in the dense urban fabric of Rome. This was a 
city where any intervention in the built heritage by necessity 
carried significant political connotations and set the 
emperors not only in a dialogue with the contemporary 
Roman public, but also an abstract, if keenly felt, exchange 
with both their predecessors and future successors. Mary 
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Boatwright’s study of the Pantheon’s inscription, so 
monumental and familiar, offers stimulating insights into 
the mechanics of this process. 

Mark Wilson Jones’s succinct discussion of the Pantheon 
itself, long considered an icon of Hadrianic architecture, 
offers a summary of his long-standing research on this 
monument and further arguments as to why the traditional 
narrative about the building requires considerable 
modification. Already a venerated monument loaded with 
cultural and dynastic significance, its destruction by a fire in 
AD 110 created an opportunity, but perhaps more 
immediately, a pressing obligation, for Trajan to rebuild. It 
was the lone voice of the German scholar Wolf-Dieter 
Heilmeyer in the mid-1970s that stressed the extant 
Pantheon’s links with Trajan and his master builder 
Apollodorus, and then particularly a more recent 
reassessment of the brick stamps associated with the 
building by Lise Hetland, which led to a renewed interest in 
the construction date and phases of the building.’ The 
resulting notion that the current Pantheon was conceived 
and substantially completed during the reign of Trajan, is 
now gaining wide credence. 

Essays by Semra Magele and Marc Waelkens introduce 
one of the most significant finds of the past decade associated 
with Hadrian: the colossal portrait head of an acrolithic 
statue from Sagalassos in Asia Minor. It was a particular 
privilege to present this magnificent sculpture to a wide 
international audience during the 2008 Hadrian exhibition 
at the British Museum (when it had been out of the ground 
for less than a year). The authors here discuss in some detail 
its iconography, context and fate through the centuries, 
Mägele concentrating particularly on portrait typology, 
Waelkens on the later history. The fascinating account of the 
statue’s fate in late antiquity, as revealed by the excavations 
of the Imperial Baths at Sagalassos, underlines the crucial 
importance of Hadrian and his adopted successors for the 
civic identity of towns in Asia Minor.’ 

New discoveries continue to be made through excavation, 
but significant pieces occasionally, and rather unexpectedly, 
surface on the art market. Cécile Evers’s discussion of the 
portrait of Antinous, recently acquired by the Brussels Royal 
Museums of Art and History and clearly from an old 
collection, but previously completely unknown to scholars, is 
a prime example. Together with a similar piece in the 
Louvre, whose re-examination under the direction of Daniel 
Roger was prompted by the acquisition of the Brussels 
sculpture, the Brussels Antinous provides important insights 
into what now appears to have been a genuine category of 
ancient relief sculpture, as Evers argues convincingly. The 
‘new’ Brussels Antinous and the Louvre portrait, now again 
recognized as a masterfully restored ancient work and 
reintroduced into the scholarly debate, add interesting facets 
to the impressive replica count of Hadrian’s favourite. 

Sergio Cascella, excavator ofthe Roman theatre at the 
ancient town of Suessa Aurunca in southern Italy, introduces 
here for the first time in English the impressive results of his 
fruitful discoveries, again demonstrating the productive 
interplay between archaeological discovery, archival 
research and the re-examination of material in existing 
museum collections. Significantly, the finds from Suessa 
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finally allowed the identification of the portrait type of 
Mindia Matidia, half-sister of Hadrian’s wife Sabina. 
Hitherto known only through a small number of replicas as 
an anonymous member of the aristocracy or perhaps even of 
the imperial family, the Suessa finds finally give a name to a 
face (which in itselfhas spurred a greater interest in the type 
and led to the identification of further replicas in other 
collections). In combination with other evidence, this helps 
to re-evaluate the role of a previously little-known figure. 
The example of Suessa demonstrates the dramatic impact an 
almost accidental association with a comparatively minor 
member of the imperial family could have on a relatively 
small town in the hinterland. Mindia Matidia's financial 
resources and access to choice building materials from the 
imperial quarries provided Swessa with a building on a par 
with much more important cities in the empire. Clearly, 
Cascella’s discussion of ancient Suessa and the decorative 
programme of its theatre will inspire much further research. 

The same holds true for Matthias Bruno, Donato 
Attanasio and Ali Bahadir Yavuz’s contribution concerning 
the use of Göktepe marble at Hadrian’s Villa. Relatively 
recently reidentified, Göktepe marble now emerges as a 
much sought-after type associated with particularly 
prestigious commissions, and through its link with 
sculptures signed by sculptors from Aphrodisias, allows new 
insights into workshop procedures and commissioning 
processes. It hints at a clear link between elite stone 
workshops and their preferred (local) medium, allowing a 
patron such as Hadrian considerable control about the style 
and visual appearance of a given commission. It is therefore 
particularly pleasing that two of the most famous sculptures 
of the Hadrianic era, the centaurs signed by the Aphrodisian 
sculptors Aristeas and Pappias, can now be linked to marble 
from the Aphrodisian Göktepe quarries. Consequently, 
although this remains to be tested through further scientific 
studies, it may be perhaps possible to extend the oeuvre of 
the ‘Aphrodisian School’ by means other than stylistic 
attribution. It will be interesting to note if further research 
will indeed confirm that the extensive use of Göktepe 
marble and, perhaps by association, Aphrodisian sculptors 
at Hadrian’s Tiburtine villa set a new fashion in elite taste. A 
third named sculptor, Apollonios, is known through his 
signature on a statue thought to come from this villa,3 and 
together this may open up new ways of studying aspects of 
the planning and genesis of the decorative sculptural 
programme of this seminal imperial residence. 

Roberta Tomber’s contribution on Rome’s trade with 
Egypt and India widens the field of enquiry presented in this 
volume to encompass the edges of the Roman Empire and 
regions far beyond its borders. Egypt was not only Rome’s 
bread basket, but through its eastern desert quarries it was 
indispensable for Trajan’s and Hadrian’s ‘Grands Projets’. 
Furthermore it served as a strategic gateway to India, via the 
Red Sea trade, as it would continue to do for many centuries. 
Undoubtedly, ongoing archaeological fieldwork relating to 
the ancient trade emporia along the Red Sea, Arabian Sea 
and Indian Ocean coasts will yield fascinating results in the 
years to come, as Tomber’s survey succinctly indicates. As a 
poignant reminder of the importance of this trade in luxury 
goods at the height of empire, one might point here to a 


little-known find from Hadrian’s Villa, a large shell of 
chicoreus ramosus, a sca snail that only exists in the seas ofthe 
Indian Ocean and Western Pacific which must have reached 
Rome via one of the southern Indian entrepòts now being 
explored.* Presumably used as an exotic table decoration, 
this shell hints at the sophisticated level of conspicuous elite 
consumption that took place in this imperial residence. 

The Roman economy under Hadrian remains the focus 
of Rosario Rovira-Guardiola’s survey. Hadrian’s economic 
measures, a ‘policy’ perhaps in the sense of increasingly 
considered, consistent responses to a range of individual, 
local demands, were aimed at increasing production and 
ensuring supply through targeted legislation and taxation, as 
well as infrastructure projects. Again, Rovira’s spotlight on 
such diverse aspects as oil production, quarry 
administration and the mining industry, gives an idea of the 
wealth of specialist research carried out by a range of 
scholars in recent years and the rich potential of future 
studies that might draw this material together. 

Anthony Birley, author of the principle modern 
biography of Hadrian‘ and furthermore a leading expert on 
Roman Britain, uses a range of sources to reconstruct events 
in this key province under the adoptive emperors. In the 
context of this volume, it is apparent how our increasingly 
solid knowledge of events along the British frontier, 
combined for example with a new study of lead production 
in the frontier zone, might offer rewarding avenues for 
research. 

José Remesal Rodriguez’s reflections on Hadrian and 
Roman Spain follow much in the same vein, pointing at 
the increasing economic and administrative links between 
specific provinces and the exemplary character of 
developments in Roman Spain for the rest of the empire. 

The volume concludes with a survey by Manana Odisheli 
of links between the Roman world and the ancient regions of 


Colchis and Iberia (modern Georgia), and the wealth and 
sophistication of their elite that operated so successfully 
between the great powers of Rome and the Parthians and 
later the Sasanians. Excavations have provided fascinating 
glimpses of the astonishingly rich material culture of this 
elite, while the range and beauty of the objects discovered 
stand in stark contrast to the limited consideration they have 
received outside Georgia. The potential of bringing this 
important part of the ancient world to the attention ofa 
wider range of scholars and an international audience is 
obvious. 

If this volume thus gives readers a sense of the exciting 
and dynamic range of current research in this particular 
field, and perhaps inspires others to add their own 
contributions, it will have more than achieved its purpose. 
The British Museum, through the range of its collection and 
long-established connections with international research 
networks, stands ready to support scholars and the interested 
public in this endeavour. Hadrian and the world of the 
Roman Empire will not cease to fascinate. 


Notes 

1 W.-D. Heilmeyer, ‘Apollodorus von Damaskus — der Architekt des 
Pantheon’, in Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Römische 
Abteilung 90 (1975), 316—47; L. Hetland, ‘Dating the Pantheon’, FRA 
20 (2007), 95-112. 

2 Ingorr, Turkish archaeologists discovered another group of 
imperial portrait statues in the ancient city of 7 los (near modern 
Fethiye), including Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius and 
Faustina Minor. 

3 J. Raeder, Die statuarische Ausstattung der Villa Hadriana bei Tivoli 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1983), p. 34 no. 15. 

4 M. Placidi, ‘Das Abwassersystem des Serapeum-Canopus- 
Komplexes in der Villa Hadriana’, in H. Fahlbusch, Die 
Wasserkultur der Villa Hadriana (Siegburg 2009), p. 335. Also found 
were the remains of an ostrich egg. 

5 A.R. Birley, Hadrian: The Restless Emperor (London and New York, 


1997). 
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Chapter 

Hadrian’s Succession 
and the Monuments of 
Trajan 


Amanda Claridge 


The succession 

Hadrian succeeded Trajan on 11 August AD 117, acclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Syria as soon as Trajan’s death was 
announced.' In July, his health failing, Trajan had brought 
his disastrous Parthian War to a hasty conclusion and had 
left Hadrian in command of the eastern expeditionary 
forces as he set out for Rome by ship, accompanied by his 
wife Plotina, niece Matidia and praetorian prefect Attianus. 
They only got as far as Selinus in Cilicia, where he died on or 
shortly before 8 August.” The body was taken back to Seleucia 
Pieria, port of Antioch, where Hadrian went to meet it and 
the funeral was performed, after which Plotina and her 
party sailed for Rome again with the ashes? Hadrian, then 
42 years old, had long been marked out as an eventual 
successor, having been Trajan’s ward in childhood, married 
to his niece Sabina in AD 100, given significant roles in the 
Dacian Wars of AD 101-2 and 105-6, appointed to some 
major public offices at a young age (governor of Pannonia in 
AD 106, suffect consul at Rome in 109), followed by major 
posts in the Parthian campaigns of AD 114-17, and he was 
consul designate for AD 118.4 

Trajan’s intention, had he reached Rome, was probably 
to declare his adoption of Hadrian and the latter’s 
appointment as Caesar in public in the Forum and on the 
Capitol, as Nerva had done for him in AD 97 prior to his own 
succession. As things turned out, he did so only on his 
deathbed, witnessed solely by family and servants, and the 
fact of the adoption had to be conveyed by letters, which 
were signed by Plotina, not Trajan, allowing subsequent 
doubts that Hadrian was indeed his chosen successor.° 
Hadrian, who stayed behind to settle matters in the East, 
reported the fact of his succession to the Senate by letter, in 
which he apologized for the lack of prior notice but made the 
usual promises to respect the Senate's rights and requested 
divine honours for Trajan: Trajan’s relations with the 
Senate had been cordial from the start and were still 
excellent in the year of his death; he had been voted optimus 
Princeps (best of emperors) in AD 103 and the title was 
renewed in the summer of ap 114;° in late February AD 116 he 
was awarded the title Parthicus and the right to a triumph for 
'as many nations as he pleased"? The response in late 
September AD 117 was favourable, the Senate confirmed 
Trajan’s consecration as a god and granted him other 
honours for which Hadrian had not asked;'° Hadrian 
himself was offered a Parthian triumph and the title Pater 
Patriae (he refused both). A congiarium of three gold coins was 
distributed in Rome to celebrate the adoption and 
succession, with Trajan's portrait on the obverse, in military 
dress accompanied by his titles Optimus, Augustus, Germanicus, 
Dacicus, and Hadrian's portrait on the reverse, identical to 
Trajan's in profile but with a beard and nude, bearing the 
name Hadrianus Traianus Caesar." 

Relations soured soon after, for Hadrian began to give up 
almost all of Trajan's precarious conquests in the East, 
returning Armenia and Mesopotamia to their client kings, 
and in the first half of Ap 118 he travelled to Dacia to solve a 
growing crisis on the Danube in the same way, abandoning 
many ofthe territories that had been won in Trajan's Second 
Dacian War." In the process he made numerous 
replacements among high-ranking officers, causing anger 
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Plate 1 Trajan’s Column on an aureus of AD 113. British Museum, 
London (BM R.6046) 


and resentment among the generals most loyal to Trajan, 
four of whom may have started to conspire, individually or 
together, to remove Hadrian from office. All four (all 
ex-consuls) were indicted for treason by the Senate but then 
summarily put to death without trial, causing additional 
outrage among senators. Indeed the affair threatened to 
destabilize the new regime and although Hadrian always 
insisted that the executions were not his idea (placing the 
blame on Attianus) he made his way swiftly to Italy, entering 
Rome on 9 July ap 118.5 A second congiarium of six aurei was 
distributed by him in person, together with offers of financial 
support to distressed senatorial families and generous 
increases to the child-support scheme which Trajan had 
instituted in Italy, as well as tax remissions of benefit to the 
empire at large, all of which seem calculated to reassure, and 
to demonstrate that he would not only not abuse his power 
but would actually be a great deal more open-handed than 
his predecessor. 


Trajan’s burial 

Quite how long it had taken the imperial party to convey 
Trajan’s ashes to Rome in AD 117, and what happened to 
them between then and Hadrian’s advent in July 118, or 
thereafter, is not recorded. Kierdorf reckoned that the 
Journey took at most a month (end of September AD 117) and 
that Plotina will have deposited the ashes immediately, as 
Agrippina had done when Germanicus’ urn was returned to 
her from Antioch in AD 19.5 However, Germanicus’ final 
resting place was the Mausoleum of Augustus, the family 
tomb, whereas Trajan, uniquely among emperors, was to be 
honoured with a public burial. Several ancient writers tell us 
that his ashes, in a golden urn, were deposited ‘beneath the 
column in his Forum"? i.e. Trajan’s Column, the huge 
monument that had been dedicated by the Senate in 
Trajan’s honour four years earlier, in AD 113, the year Trajan 
had set out for his Parthian War. It stood within the 
pomerium, where burial was normally forbidden, only 
permitted by special decree ofthe Senate. The decree could 
have been passed as soon as Plotina arrived with the ashes 
(perhaps it was one of the ‘other honours’ that the Senate 
granted which Hadrian had not asked for in the letter that 
Plotina delivered to them), but it is unlikely that the Column 
will have been ready to receive them straightaway. Its 
primary function, traditional in Rome, had been to support 
a statue, the second of the honorary statues” that the SPOR 
had given to Trajan in exchange for his gift of the Forum 
Traiani and Basilica Ulpia (Pl. 1). It stood in a small 
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courtyard attached to the rear of the basilica, but it had also 
been designed as a belvedere, perhaps in an effort to justify 
and excuse its immense height, which raised the statue to the 
level of the basilica’s roof or higher; inside the shaft a spiral 
staircase still leads up from a door in the pedestal to the base 
of the statue on top of the capital, which once afforded 
panoramic views over the basilica roof to the imperial fora in 
one direction and the Campus Martius in the other. The 
SPOR’s original inscription of AD 113 is still in place over the 
door to the stair’ and there is no sign that this aspect of the 
column was ever altered in any way or that the belvedere 
function ever ceased. Tucked under the stair, it is true, is a 
small chamber (Pls za-b) which Boni reconstructed in 1906 
as “Trajan’s tomb’ (Pl. 2c), an idea which has since hardened 
into fact,” but as the tomb of the ‘best of emperors’ it is open 
to serious question. The room measures only 11 feet (3.3m) 
long by 6 feet (1.8m) wide and 6 feet (1.8m) high, much of 
which was once occupied by a bench of solid stone 2% feet 
(0.735m) high and 4 feet (1.2m) deep. The space between the 
top of the bench and the ceiling was only 3% feet (1.02m), 
hence the diminutive marble ash-chests in Bons drawing. 
Such chests are hardly the stuff of imperial burials — in the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, for instance, the urns of even minor 
members of the family were housed in massive marble 
containers, some standing up to 2m or more high." Worse 
still, the walk-in space in front of the bench in “Trajan’s tomb’ 
was just 2 feet (0.6m) wide, with the door at one end, so at the 
most two people could enter and exit at a time, shuffling 
sideways. It was also completely undecorated, with little air 
or light (it had but one small window by the door, and no 
provision for lamps); in fact, the ‘tomb-chamber’ shares its 
dimensions, limited light and ventilation and low ceiling with 
slaves’ cells and brothels — and the stone ‘bench’ was probably 
a bed,” provided for the porters, not the ashes of Trajan. 
Surely Trajan’s tomb must have been a separate installation 
on the outside of the Column, where it could be seen by all, 
carrying an inscription which duly recorded his status at 
death and the honour it represented.” Its size and shape can 
only be guessed at, for the evidence is lost; if it could be 
surmounted by an image of Trajan in a triumphal quadriga 
(see below), it presumably included a solid square base 2 
Where did the idea arise that Trajan should be buried at 
the foot of his column? A large school of thought has taken 
the ‘tomb chamber’ in the pedestal as definitive proof that 
the idea was Trajan’s own, but I have just explained how 
weak that evidence is, and any attempt on his part to 
pre-empt the honour seems unlikely on principle, since its 
value lay precisely in the fact that it was a voluntary gift from 
the state. For the same reason, he would not have made the 
request in his will, though the family might have brought 
pressure to bear on the Senate discretely, letting it be known 
that such had been Trajan’s deathbed wish. Otherwise, 
Trajan could have expected to be buried, as his adoptive 
father Nerva had been, in the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
though we are told that was now full.» Presumably the 
family had tombs elsewhere in Rome and back home in 
Italica. Where, for instance, had Trajan buried his own 
father Traianus, who had probably died before ap 97, and 
his beloved sister Marciana, who died in ap 112?” Given the 
number of building projects he left unfinished at the time of 


his death — and the high hopes he must have had as he set out 
on campaign again in October AD 113 (the year of the 
column’s original dedication) that even more building would 
follow his Parthian conquests — it is possible that had he lived 
longer he would have built the mausoleum which was later 
built by Hadrian, but had simply not yet got round to it. 
Alternatively, the idea could just as well have come from 
within the Senate at the time Plotina delivered the letters, a 
genuine desire to pay him some exceptional honour, 
especially among Trajan’s ex-generals, effectively trumping 
Hadrian’s pious request for consecration. Still uppermost in 
their minds will have been the Dacian conquest, the 
memory ofthe extraordinary triumphal procession and 
games that had celebrated it, and the column monument 
that had commemorated it. The Parthian War, although he 
put a brave face on it, had been a financial as well as a 
military disaster; that he would have actually performed his 
triumph as Parthicus is doubtful, since there seem to have 
been few spoils.” It is this which brings us to the unusual 
event known as Trajan’s ‘Parthian triumph’. 


Trajan’s ‘Parthian triumph’ 

The account of Trajan’s burial in Epit. de Caes. 13.11 begins: 

“The ashes of his burnt body were transferred to Rome and 
buried in the Forum of Trajan under his column’ and then 
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Plate 2a-c: a (top left) Trajan's Column. Plan of the pedestal and top 
of foundations (Boni 1907, fig. 3); b (top right) Trajan's Column. 
NW-SE section through pedestal and top of foundations (Boni 
1907, fig. 4); c (left) ‘Trajan’s tomb’ (Boni 1907, fig. 13) 


continues ‘and the image that was put on top [et imago 
superposita] — just as is done with triumphantes — was carried 
into the city, the Senate and army leading the procession? 
[huius exusti corporis cineres relati Romam humatique Traiano foro 
sub eius columna, et imago superposita — sicut triumphantes solent — in 
urbem invecta (sc.est), senatu praeeunte et exercitu]. The HA Hadrian 
6.3 also refers to this procession: *When the senate offered 
him the triumph which was to have been Trajan's, he 
[Hadrian] refused it for himself and conveyed the effigy of 
Trajan in a triumphal chariot, in order that the best of 
emperors might not lose even after death the honour ofa 
triumph'.? Some modern commentators take this to mean 
that Trajan’s effigy celebrated a real triumph,?? but both 
sources carefully avoid saying any such thing. A real 
triumph was a sacrificial procession, ending at the Capitol, 
where the sacrifice to Jupiter would be performed by the 
living triumphator, hence the Senate's offer of a Parthian 
triumph to Hadrian instead. No posthumous examples are 
known. A sacrifice could not be performed by a dead person, 
or by an effigy, and certainly not by one god to another - in 
the light of which, Hadrian's refusal to triumph on Divus 
Traianus's behalf was doubly proper. 

The ‘triumphal’ procession must, therefore, have been 
something else. It has been argued that, although his funeral 
rites per se had already been performed and his body 
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Plate 3 Trajan’s Parthian triumph on an aureus of AD 117-18. British 
Museum, London (R.8040) 


cremated in the East, this was his funus imaginarium, the 
substitute ceremony in such cases, where a wax cfligy was 
carried in parade and burnt on a pyre, giving the general 
populace an opportunity to participate in the mourning.’ In 
the case of Trajan, it has also been argued that staging the 
Junus as a triumph was a necessary preliminary to his 
consecration as a god.?' However, the normal destination ofa 
public funeral, and an eventual consecration, was the 
Campus Martius, having started from the Forum Romanum, 
whereas the Epit. de Caes. indicates movement in the other 
direction, into the city (presumably from the Campus), which 
was led — like a triumph — by the Senate and army. 
Furthermore it may be doubted that a consecratio was involved, 
since it had already been decreed by the Senate in AD 117, 
when Hadrian asked for it: Trajan was already a god. 
Although in the funerary context an imago might be made 

of wax, it more generally signifies a portrait statue or bust in 
bronze or marble2’ Commemorative portraiture at death 
was a particular tradition at Rome, especially among the 
aristocracy.3! Given that Trajan's was not to be a normal 
imperial burial but a special one decreed by the Senate 
within the city limits, this could be what the procession was 
for — a real statue of Trajan, an image for his tomb, either a 
standing figure or more probably a whole triumphal quadriga 
— the most substantial form of statue-honour for a triumphator 
—a gift from Hadrian or yet another from the Senate. In AD 
116 when offering Trajan his Parthian triumph, the people 
are also recorded as planning to build him an arch, for 
which a statue in triumphal quadriga would have been de 
rigueur. Possibly the statue destined for the arch was 
diverted to the tomb instead. That would give the Column 
two public statues, one at the top facing south-east and one 
at the foot facing north-west. An aureus issued in Rome (Pl. 
3) bearing the legends Divo Traiano Parth(ico) Aug(usto) Patri 
and Triumphus Parthicus (& Parthian triumph for the Divine 
Trajan Parthicus, Augustus, Father) could represent the 
statue in question: a velate Trajan standing in a chariot of 
the tall tower-like ‘triumphal’ type, drawn by four horses, 
with a sceptre in his left hand and a laurel branch in his 
right? Hadrian staged the procession like a triumph, with 
the Senate and army leading the way, starting from the 
Campus as triumphs did but instead of ending at the 
Capitolium, it ended at the Column, where it would grace 
the tomb which, as suggested above, was a new structure 
installed for the purpose on the north-west side. This would 
give a straightforward meaning to the term superposita 
(placed on top) in the Epit. de Caes. which has otherwise been 
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obscure (grammatically it should refer to the ashes, not the 
column on top of his mortal remains, hence the idea of an 
effigy burned on a pyre in a funus imaginarium; some have 
thought of transferring the reference to the top ofthe 
column, despite the linguistic objections; but that already 
bore a statue, see Pl. 1)? A note in the epitome of Dio 
(69.2.3) in connection with the burial tells us that so-called 
Parthian Games were held for a number of years thereafter, 
but they were later allowed to lapse. No further details of 
these survive, but they were presumably funerary, and also 
Hadrian's idea, offered by him on behalf of himself and 
Trajan’s family. 

An actual date for either the deposition ofthe ashes or the 
‘triumph’ is elusive. Our sources suggest they were connected 
and that Hadrian will have wanted to be present, at least for 
the procession, which the Historia Augusta implies was his 
idea.39 Things could have been supervised by Plotina et al. in 
his absence, the tomb and the statue made, the procession 
and the games organized, so the summer of AD 118 is possible; 
but so is any other time until Hadrian's departure again in AD 
121. They might even have been postponed to his second 
advent in AD 125 (see below), for we have to take into account 
that Hadrian's first return will have also seen the planning of 
Divus Traianus’s temple, an enormous undertaking, to be 
constructed in the immediate vicinity. 


Trajan's temple 

Hadrian's request from Syria that Trajan should be 
consecrated as a god, for whom he would vow and build a 
temple, had already been approved by the Senate in AD 117 
(see above). The established protocol of imperial successions, 
such as it was, expected it of him as a demonstration of his 
pietas towards his predecessor and thus the legitimacy of his 
succession,*° but a particularly personal importance is 
suggested by the Historia Augusta: ‘the temple of his father 
Trajan was the only one ofthe innumerable works he built 
on which he inscribed his own name’. Although nothing 
stands above ground, some sort of juxtaposition with the 
Column is implied by their listing together in the Regionary 
Catalogues for Region VIII (templum divi Traiani et columna 
cochlis)*” and a site immediately to the north ofthe Column is 
attested by reports of massive columns and other 
architectural elements lying under the Palazzo Valentini 
(currently seat ofthe Provincia di Roma). Many ofthe 
columns belong to a Corinthian order, of colossal 
dimensions — 60 Roman feet (17.76m) high with monolithic 
shafts in two types of imperial Egyptian granite. These 
have generally been reconstructed as the porch of an 
octastyle temple which was placed on axis with the Column 
and enclosed within a large precinct.*+ A particularly 
detailed and authoritative version by Italo Gismondi in the 
1930s persuaded scholars that the temple must have been 
planned as part of Trajan's original Forum project, leaving 
to Hadrian only the responsibility of carrying it out.* 

In the 1990s, however, a fuller investigation of the 
archival record and explorations in the basements of 
Palazzo Valentini failed to confirm the axial position, and 
the temple has since been officially wiped offthe map, its 
porch turned into a monumental propylon facing the other 
way (Pl. 4).*° I am not alone in finding that solution highly 


Il 


Plate 4 Meneghini’s propylon theory (Meneghini 1998, fig. 9) 


improbable? and in 2007 proposed that we should allow 
instead for the possibility that the temple was not quite as 
large as that of Mars Ultor (on which it has usually been 
modelled), that it was hexastyle rather than octastyle and, 
most significantly, that it was not on axis (north-west), 
rather, it was placed due north, facing the Column at an 
angle (Pl. 5). The Palazzo Valentini’s main courtyard 
(which lies 2 metres higher than the surrounding streets) 
could correspond fairly closely with the position ofthe 
temple cella, while the despoiled ruins ofthe pronaos and 
its collapsed columns could account for the irregularities of 
the southern wing and smaller yard, and their downward 
slope towards the Column 27 Excavations in the cellars all 
around the main courtyard have found a sequence of 
wealthy houses which, ifthe temple was there, encroached 
from the cast in the course of the mid 2nd to early 6th 
centuries AD, but everything found so far can be reconciled 
with its continued existence in their midst.* 

Not to follow the existing alignment of Trajan’s Forum 
and the Column when placing the temple might seem a 
perverse decision to us, but could have its own particular 
rationale in antiquity. Public building was a very 
competitive business, among emperors as much as others. 
While axial symmetry is a distinguishing feature of high 
status Roman architecture, it was generally limited to the 
internal organization of space within a given building or set 
of buildings; it was rarely carried over externally from one 
emperor’s project into the next. Where the ground was flat 
and space allowed, successive projects might develop 
according to a common orthogonal grid, but each project 
within that grid took its own distinctive shape and its own 
orientation, turned at 90, 180 or 270 degrees to the buildings 
around it. Which is to say, Hadrian could have chosen to 
position his temple for Trajan at an angle precisely because it 
was his own project, which he wished to make clear, and not 
just by inscribing his name on it. If, against the odds, 
Trajan’s temple does turn out to be on axis with Trajan’s 
Forum after all, then this would not necessarily mean that 
Trajan had planned it, only that Hadrian intentionally 
subordinated his project to Trajan’s in filial deference, which 
the inscription of his name on the temple then emphasized. 
Ifon the other hand it lies due north, this could have its own 
more positive values. It would mean it shared its orientation 
with the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the Capitol, 
for instance, while the roofline will have directed a line of 
sight from the top of the Column of Trajan to the top of the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, also capped with a statue, at the far 
end of the Campus Martius.5° 
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Plate 5 Conjectural location of the temple of Divus Traianus 
(Claridge 2007) 


By a happy chance, between 2007 and 2010 excavations 
for the new Metropolitana C station at Piazza Venezia 
brought some far more reliable shape to this prospect of a 
very different setting for the temple (Pl. 6).* Where 
previously Gismondi had reconstructed a curving temple 
precinct wall with a street on the outside we now have a 
monumental curving porticus, with a suite of three 
monumental Hadrianic buildings laid out in an arc behind 
it, facing on to a piazza. The buildings were apparently 
identical in form but distinguished from each other by the 
particular qualities of their interior marble decoration. Each 
comprised a large rectangular hall containing two opposed 
banks of seating, entered at both ends from a wide lateral 
corridor of three bays. The main chamber had a lofty 
concrete barrel vault, coffered on the underside. In 
dimensions and internal layout the hall resembles the Curia 
Julia on the Roman Forum, except that the entrances are 
placed differently. The precise building type has not hitherto 
been attested in Rome but has some possible parallels 
elsewhere in the Roman world which suggest that they could 
be rhetorical schools-cum-libraries — namely the bibliotheca 
Ulpia and bibliothecae Divi Traiani (the Ulpian Library and the 
Libraries of Divus Traianus) whose existence in this vicinity is 
known from the written sources? The suite can now be 
dated very precisely by quantities of brickstamps to the years 
AD 123 and 125, and, moreover, it seems to have replaced a 
previous project.53 A similar sequence has been found in the 
two halls located to either side ofthe Column, traditionally 
identified as libraries (Pl. 5), whose construction may have 
started before Trajan’s death in AD 117 or slightly later (ap 
118-19) but was interrupted in progress and completed to a 
modified design around AD 122-5.5* A colonnade on the 
north-west side ofthe Column courtyard was removed and 
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Plate 7 Sestertius of c. AD 125-8 depicting Hadrian being acclaimed 
by the people in front of the temple of (?) Divus Traianus. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


divi who might have shared Trajan's temple by Ap 126 — his 
sister Diva Marciana deified in AD 112,59 his real father Divus 
Traianus Pater deified shortly after? Marciana” daughter 
(Hadrian's mother-in-law) Diva Matidia, who died and was 
deified in December AD 119," Trajan's wife — Hadrian’s 
adoptive mother — Diva Plotina, who died and was deified 
sometime in AD 122-3, though in her case Hadrian is 


Plate 6 Restored plan of buildings newly excavated near Piazza reported as having given her a temple of her own." Matidia 


Venezia (Egidi 2010, fig. 31) had her own temple on the Campus Martius, with a basilica 
on either side, one named for her, the other for Marciana.88 
the paving extended, supported on foundations that have Trajan’s adoptive father Divus Nerva is also a candidate, since 
now also proved to date from AD 123 and 125.» there 1s some doubt that the temple vowed for him by Trajan 
The discovery of a major Hadrianic building programme upon his own succession had been built. Divus Traianus 
around and to the north-west of the Column in AD 122—5 Parthicus and one or more other fragmentary divi are named 
increases the probability that the temple was under in two monumental inscriptions ofa closely related form 
construction at the same time, notwithstanding current recorded from the area north ofthe Column, both 


doubts as to its exact position. The plans could have been put dedications by Hadrian "parentibus suis’ (‘to his parents’). 
in hand, and the site inaugurated, before Hadrian left Rome Although commonly attributed to the temple, their letter size 


in AD 121. Its basic fabric, including its massive columns (only 140 mm), their format (on four lines) and their 

(probably diverted on Hadrian's orders from the Pantheon duplication might better suit two sides of an arch or two 
project) could have been in place by AD 122-3, at which point smaller monuments, perhaps large statue bases. Diva Plotina is 
it was possible to start work also on the surrounding the normal restoration on the understanding that ‘parents’ 
buildings. Hadrian returned in the summer of AD 125, which were intended in the strict sense of Hadrian's (adoptive) 

will have enabled him to oversee the final phases of the mother and father, but since parentes can also be used of 
project. AD 126 was his decennalia: the tenth anniversary ofhis grandfathers and other relations, Divus Nerva and Divus 
accession and of Trajan's death and consecration. What Traianus Pater should not be ruled out.®® 

better year to dedicate his temple? Pertinent could be an If a coin of c. AD 125-8 (Pl. 7) represents Hadrian 

entry in the Fasti Ostienses for AD 126, unfortunately not more acknowledging an acclamation of the Roman people from a 
closely dated, which records Hadrian's dedication of a rostra in front of the temple of Divus Traianus, as I have 
templum Divoru[m] accompanied by a munus of 1,825 pairs of suggested," then the rostra on which he stands and the 
gladiators held in circo (presumably Maximo)? The text is rearing horses which appear in the background to either side 
fragmentary and Divorulm] has been thought to refer to Divus were presumably also part of the project. The rostra may 
Vespasianus and Divus Titus, but it may be questioned why have been traced in the cellars of Palazzo Valentini, lying on 
Hadrian should be dedicating a temple to the Flavian divi at axis with the column." The three horses to the right could 
this juncture, especially with such an extravagant munus (a represent the quadriga for his Parthian triumph, set on his 
show for the people) staged not in the Flavian amphitheatre tomb (see above). Alternatively they and the other horse 

but in the Circus Maximus, which was one of Trajan's great beyond the temple could represent a pair of triumphal 
benefactions to the people? There were numerous Ulpian quadrigae which flanked the temple, commemorating 
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Trajan’s other two triumphs (as Germanicus, which he shared 
with Divus Nerva, and as Dacicus). Or, alternatively again, 
they honoured respectively Nerva Germanicus and Traianus 
Pater - who won the ornamenta triumphalia during service in 
Parthia in AD 74-7° — in which case their placement beside 
the temple reinforces the possibility that it housed them too. 
The statuary faintly indicated in the temple pediment seems 
to be a quadruped with a short head with a figure or figures 
above — perhaps a hunt, real or mythological, a theme which 
Hadrian may have considered eminently appropriate to 
Trajan’s apotheosis.” 


The frieze on Trajan’s Column 

For most people, the monument to Trajan is the frieze on the 
shaft of his Column. Two hundred metres long, wound 23 
times round the shaft, it tells the story of his two Dacian Wars 
(AD 102-6) in some 155 scenes, and is carved in extraordinary 
detail. The army sets out, builds bridges, enters enemy 
territory, forages for food, builds camps, engages in ferocious 
battles, builds more bridges, achieves victory and creates the 
new province of Dacia; then has to do it all over again 
because of the perfidy of the Dacian king Decebalus, but 
eventually prevails and the barbarians are brought to final 
defeat. Trajan is prominent throughout (up to band 21 at any 
rate), appearing over 50 times, in a range of situations which 
were evidently calculated to illustrate his virtues: his piety 
towards the gods (offering sacrifice at the start of each 
campaign), his concern for the welfare and morale of his 
troops, his skill in dealing with the barbarians, receiving 
their embassies, showing clemency. In return he is blessed by 
the gods (not just Victory, but Jupiter Tonans and Night both 
intervene to help the Romans) and is rewarded by the loyalty 
and companionship of all his subordinate officers, who are 
also portrayed as recognizable individuals, often standing, 
sitting or riding beside him. Although he rides to the rescue 
in band 15 scene xcvi, he is never shown charging into battle 
in the Alexandrian manner of the so-called Great Trajanic 
Frieze, which is thought to have decorated some part of 
Trajan’s Forum.” In the ıgth century the frieze was seen 
primarily as a form of historical document — a pictorial 
edition of Trajan’s own lost commentary. Since then, as its 
structure, repertory and composition of scenes have been 
studied increasingly as ‘text’, its visual language has been 
seen as ever more ideologically charged.” Both the narrative 
style and the artistic vocabulary used on the Column can be 
matched to the rhetorical language of contemporary 
panegyric and eulogy. 

The more eulogistic the message contained in the frieze is 
perceived to be, the more it appears specifically composed 
for the honours of his public burial and apotheosis. Like the 
tomb and the temple, however, the idea that the frieze was 
commissioned, either by the Senate or by the man himself, 
while he was still alive, sits most uncomfortably with what 
we know of his character and the balance of imperial power 
in Rome. Rather, it is just the sort of eulogy we might 
imagine Hadrian delivering beside the Column in praise of 
his father, the Imperator and optimus princeps, outstanding 
general of the army and outstanding leader of the Senate, 
using the Dacian Wars and Trajan’s own words as metaphor, 
and his own experiences, to illustrate Trajan’s consummate 
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Fig. 15 - Trajan, répartition par faces 


103 velato capite 


Plate 8 Appearances of Trajan in the frieze on Trajan's Column 
(Galinier 2007, fig. 15) 


professionalism as well as that ofthe Roman army. That the 
frieze was most probably a Hadrianic addition to the 
Column I have already argued elsewhere on a number of 
other grounds, here by way of conclusion, I would draw 
attention to a couple more. 

First, there is the question ofthe relationship between the 
layout ofthe frieze and the temple. Some connection has 
always been suspected, because Victory, the single most 
prominent figure, who marks the division between the two 
wars, is centred on the Column's north-west side, which 
presumed to face the temple, not on the south-east side, 
which is that shown in the coins. Not just Victory but an 
episode known as the ‘omen of victory’ and its outcome, the 
suicide of Decebalus appear on this north-west axis, one of 
the ‘vertical correspondences’ which could have allowed the 
frieze to be read synoptically from one particular direction, 
instead of trying to follow its continuous narrative around 
the shaft.* The correspondence on the ‘Victory axis’ has 
been taken as evidence that the temple and the frieze must 
have been designed at the same time, though as part of a 
Trajanic project. Ifthe temple turns out to be positioned at 
an angle, as I have proposed, then the correspondence is no 
longer there. Or is it? 

The latest study of the frieze, by Martin Galinier, 
analyses both continuous and intermittent vertical readings 
in equal measure. He is a firm believer in its Trajanic date, 
but most helpfully for my case, he has mapped the incidence 
of all the appearances of Trajan (Pl. 8) and the gist of the 
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‘vertical correspondences’ from eight directions: on the four 
main axes and the four diagonals, the latter as defined by the 
corners of the pedestal (Pl. 9). Although he was not disposed 
to make much of it,”° both his exercises reveal the same 
singular imbalance: Trajan appears twice as frequently, and 
with a far greater preponderance of other notably more 
significant messages, not on the north-west axis, or any of 
the Column’s other orthogonal axes, but between the 
north-east and north-west, that is on the diagonal axis which 
faces due north (Pl. roa), where I would place the temple. 
The very first figure in the frieze, an auxiliary on guard 
duty, is positioned on this axis (Pl. rob) and directly in line 
upwards from his head, scene after scene was evidently 
calculated to coincide with the same point, where the longer 
scenes often divide around a particularly eye-catching 
component: 


Band 1: i Auxiliaries stand guard on the Roman side of the 
Danube 

Band 2: viii Trajan performs a suovetaurilia sacrifice at the 
outset of his campaign 

Band 3: xvi Trajan inspecting fort-building and xvii Trajan 
interrogating Dacian prisoners 

Band 4: xxiv Battle of Tapae, intervention of Jupiter 
Tonans 

Band 5: «xxi Attack on a Dacian stronghold 

Band 6: xxxviii Night battle against the Dacians 

Band 7: xl: Trajan addresses the troops 

Band 8: / Trajan receives Dacian embassy and li Trajan 
suovetaurilia sacrifice 

Band g: ixi Trajan receives surrender of Dacian nobleman 
and /xà supply wagons advance to a Roman fort 

Band 10: /xvi A major engagement, focal point: ballista 
emplacement inside stacked logs 

Band 11: on Trajan surveys the last battle of the First War. 
Focal point: Stonethrower 

Band 12: xxvii Trajan acclaimed as Dacicus by his troops 
and lxxviii trophy (end of First War) 

Band 13: xxxv Trajan, on his return to Dacia at the outset of 
the Second War, is welcomed with a grand sacrifice 

Band 14: xcı Trajan sacrifices at six altars — those of the six 
deified Caesars, at Ulpianum(?) 

Band 15: xcvi legionaries clearing forest and drawn up to 
witness Trajan sacrificing 

Band 16: civ Trajan addresses his legions 

Band 17: cx legionaries harvesting grain and cxi auxiliaries 
on watch before a Dacian city 

Band 18: cxv a sally by the Dacians. Focal point: ferocious 
Dacian leader 

Band 19: cxx—cxxit Dacians take poison from Decebalus, 
others flee. Focal point: Dacian weeping over the body of his 
comrade 

Band 20: exxviti-cxxx large Roman fortress under 
construction. Dacian nobles plead with Trajan (or are 
telling him where Decabalus has hidden treasure) 

Band 2r: cxxxvu Trajan addresses the army for the last time. 
Decebalus’ treasure being brought on mules 

Band 22: cxlv pursuit and suicide of Decebalus 

Band 23: cl-cli the last fighting of the war, last buildings in 
the frieze. Focal point: legionary and fallen Dacian 
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Plate 9 Themes in the vertical correspondences on the eight faces 
of Trajan’s Column (Galinier 2007, fig. 28) 


Such a concentration of imagery is not likely to be 
fortuitous — if there was ever an attempt to provide a synopsis 
of the whole story on one face of the Column this would 
seem to be it, and if the temple turns out to be positioned at 
the same angle we would have even more reason to connect 
the two in a specifically Hadrianic context. 

Before one gets too carried away, however, it must be 
noted that our habit of cutting up the frieze into equal 
sections for reproduction in books has tended to obscure the 
fact that its 150 or so scenes are of greatly differing lengths, 
those on the diagonal axes of the Column (N, W, S, E) being 
generally longer and more complex than those on its 
orthogonal axes (NW, SW, SE, NE). This must be because 
the orthogonal axes are interrupted at intervals by the 
windows which light the internal staircase, whereas the 
diagonal axes invariably offer a clear space 3 metres wide. In 
places the windows allowed for a clear field across the 
orthogonal axes, too, and the sculptors took advantage of all 
such opportunities, but more often they made those axes 
coincide with divisions between two smaller scenes, 
especially where there was a window to be negotiated. The 
difficulty was not only how to incorporate the window’s 
black rectangle into any given composition (often no effort 
was made to do so), rather that the wide embrasure inside 
the window meant the stone around the slot was 
comparatively thin — it will have been quite risky to do much 
carving close to it. Carving on the diagonal axes was also 
compromised, but to a much lesser extent, at the junction 
between one drum and the next, by small filler-holes 
through which lead had been fed into the lower end of the 
four large metal dowels pinning one block to the next (hence 
the large cavities that frequently mar the centres of the reliefs 
on the diagonal axes, where scavengers have spotted the 
holes and chiselled into the depths of the blocks to extract 
the dowels). Such considerations, certainly until the position 
of the temple is confirmed one way or the other, suggest to 


me that the preponderance of scenes on the north face rather 


than the north-west could have been prompted by its artistic 
advantages as much as the desire to put the frieze in 
dialogue with the temple. The west face (that towards the 
curving portico and its suite of curia-like halls) also has a 
good quota of very eloquent scenes, whose arrangement in 
the vertical sense would surely repay further study. The 
relative visibility of one side ofthe column compared to 
another should also be taken into account if we really want 
to understand ancient viewpoints and the viewer experience. 
It is not just a question of distance and angle,” it is also light. 
One reason why the sequence on the north face has not been 
recognized before is that, nowadays, it is extremely difficult 
to see except very early in the morning and is disfigured by 
long black streaks which run down the shaft at precisely this 
angle, for the Basilica Ulpia no longer gives the Column any 
protection from the weather, nor our eyes a guard against 
the sun. We may seriously doubt that anyone was expected 
to read the detail, except the deified Trajan in his temple, 
but it was surely intended to be readable in some degree, and 
instead of reconstructing the surrounding buildings to 
provide spectator terraces, or applying paint (for which there 
is no evidence whatsoever) it might be more instructive to 
reconstruct a series of different roof heights and model the 
column and its reliefs in raking light as the sun moves round 
the sky. 

Finally, if the frieze is Hadrianic, and it was meant to be 
read, where’s Hadrian? He accompanied Trajan as a comes 
in the First Dacian War, was given command of Legio I 
Minervia in the Second, and was apparently commended for 
his exploits, receiving dona militaria from Trajan for both 
wars,” so we should expect him to appear in the frieze, 
whenever it was carved. Some modern commentators have 
been willing to recognize him here and there? yet no figure 


Plate 10a-b a: north face of Trajan’s 
Column (photo: author); b: north face 
of Trajan’s Column, bands 1-2 (photo: 
author) 


has been definitely identified as his, and in so far as the 
matter has been given much consideration at all, his relative 
obscurity has been taken to endorse a Trajanic rather than 
Hadrianic date. Unfortunately, no particulars of Hadrian’s 
exploits are given, so we do not know what we might be 
looking for in the way of action, nor is it certain how he will 
have been portrayed, in the event that the frieze was carved 
before his accession, possibly in the ‘youthful Hadrian type, 
with long sideburns, which appears on coins issued for his 
decennalia, but seems to have resurrected a type minted at 


Alexandria just after his accession.8° 


An added complication 
is that even the portraits of Trajan on the Column are 
extremely variable, some look nothing like him; we can pick 
him out only by his actions and gestures, or by the fact that 
he is usually slightly taller than the rest of his officers and 
usually the centre of attention from surrounding figures. 

Many Romans in the frieze sport short beards of 
Hadrian’s type™ including several officers, some of whom 
look to be of suitable age (26-30). Two appear in the first 
band (scenes w-»), leading their troops over the Danube on 
pontoon bridges, wearing the cuirass and paludamentum 
diagnostic of generals, but in the second case the legate has a 
companion in front, not wearing a cuirass, who might be 
Hadrian (Pl. 11). The figure is centred on the south-east 
axis, over the door. Alternatively, there is a very tall 
cuirassed figure at the far end of scene v who is defaced (Pl. 
12). Given his size he is generally identified as Trajan 
himself, but the masonry behind him and the gesture of his 
hand indicates that he actually belongs to the adjacent scene 
viin which Trajan is already seated on a high dais in 
company with two of his generals. Trajan would not be 
shown twice in the same setting, and the tall figure is 
standing on the ground, not raised on the dais, so despite his 
size is evidently a subordinate, albeit an important one. 
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Another faceless figure more justifiably recognized as 
Trajan is that presiding at the first sacrifice, scene vin, 
centred on the north face, whose head is framed by the tent 
roof above (Pls rob, 13) but the similarity between the toga 
worn by the figure and a unique velate statue of Hadrian in 
Rome, found near the Castra Peregrina on the Caclian, is 
intriguing." Two scenes further on, in the first of Trajan’s 
adlocutiones (scene x) addressing the troops from a high stone 
podium (Pl. 14), a clean-shaven general standing directly 
behind him is surely Licinius Sura, but the bearded figure 
in the foreground to the left seems a good candidate for 
Hadrian, as Gauer thought.” The man has no cuirass, only 
a leather jerkin (like the figure stepping off the pontoon in 
scene v and one in scene lxxi), and is equal in height to 
Trajan. Still more remarkably Hadrian-like is a curious 
figure positioned at mid shaft on our prime north axis (band 
11, (xx), dressed only in a tunic and cloak (similar to 
Trajan’s travelling costume in scene xc?) and about to throw 
a stone from a pouchful he has wrapped in his cloak (Pl. 
15). Isolated within the mélée of legionaries, auxiliaries and 
Dacians that surround him, his head silhouetted against the 
rocky terrain, he even seems to have Hadrian’s 
characteristic crease in the lobe of his ear Whatever the 
answer to that conundrum, Hadrian ought to be 
represented among the generals in the Second War. 
According to Gauer he is the bearded general in scene cxli 
behind Trajan (his final appearance on the Column), and 
might be present also in lxxv, but few agree.5 We must leave 
the question open, but it is worth stressing that Hadrian’s 
absence would be odd whether the frieze was carved before 
AD 113 or not until AD 118-26, though the latter would be 
marginally easier to understand, in that Hadrian could 
have had himself omitted from the story in deference to the 
honour which was being paid to Trajan, rather than that 
Trajan during his lifetime had ordered his son-in-law and 
recipient of dona militaria to be omitted on purpose.” The 
degree to which Trajan’s fellow generals are present, shown 
participating on all occasions, is also a striking feature that 
might reward further study in the context of the events that 
had marred the beginning of Hadrian’s reign. 
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» (from left to right) 

| Plate 11 Trajan’s Column frieze, detail 
of scene IV (from DAI Rome neg. 
91.149) 


Plate 12 Trajan’s Column frieze, detail 
of scenes V-VI (from DAI Rome neg. 
91.150) 


Plate 13 Trajan’s Column frieze, detail 
of scenes VII-VIII, from plaster cast 
in Museo della Civilta Romana EUR 
(photo: author) 


Conclusion 

Trajan’s death in AD 117 was marked in the city of Rome by 
two important monuments — his public burial within the 
pomerium, at the foot of the column that the Senate had 
dedicated in his honour in ap 113, and a temple which 
housed him as the god Divus Traianus. Only the Column still 
stands, and the exact location of the temple is currently in 
doubt, but both monuments were evidently closely 
connected with one another. Modern scholarship is in the 
habit of crediting their juxtaposition to a plan drawn up by 
Trajan, well before his death, when designing his Forum in 
106. This paper has pursued the alternative view, that 
Trajan will not have attempted to deprive the Senate and his 
successor of the honour of honouring him, and that it was 
Hadrian who brought the tomb and temple together, to 
underscore the legitimacy of his succession and consolidate 
his somewhat shaky imperial position at the end of his first 
year of power. The tomb was a gift from the Senate, not 
hidden inside the column pedestal but a new installation 
located in full view on the outside, identified by an 
inscription and probably crowned with a statue of Trajan 
which the Senate may have originally commissioned for an 
arch to commemorate his final Parthian triumph. Hadrian 


Plate 14 Trajan’s Column frieze, detail of scene X (from DAI Rome 
neg. 91.153) 


Plate 15 Trajan’s Column 
frieze, detail of scene LXXII 
(from DAI Rome neg. 
89.742) 


had the statue conveyed to the tomb in a procession led by 
the Senate and the army, as the triumph would have been, 
and no doubt participated himself — not as triumphator, which 
he had refused, but as Trajan's son. The temple was a gift 
from Hadrian, put in hand when he was in Rome in AD 
118—21 and dedicated when he returned for his decennalia in 
AD 126. It may have housed both Divus Traianus and other 
family divi — such as Trajan's fathers Divus Nerva and Divus 
Traianus Pater — and, as the latest archaeological discoveries 
have shown, it was erected in conjunction with a suite of 
libraries or schools at the same time as alterations were made 
to the Column, its courtyard and the buildings to either side. 
Hadrian's change to Trajan's Column was to add the frieze 
on the shaft, which effectively turned the column on its axis 
to face in the same direction as the tomb at its foot, and 
developed the story of Trajan's Dacian triumph into a 
permanent eulogy in stone. Trajan did have plans to develop 
the area around his Column and the hillside beyond, plans 
which were in progress at the time of his death and may have 
included porticus and libraries but that project was stopped 
and Hadrian instituted his grander one, which united 
Trajan’s tomb and temple together with libraries, schools 
and a public rostra in a new vision of shared senatorial, and 
‘Ulpian’, ideological values. 
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especially in the 4th century (Ulrich 1994, 199). 

69 ILS8970, Pliny Pan. 14; see Bennett 1997, 18. 

70 Both were keen huntsmen: Pliny Pan. 81.1-3. 

71 Le. the attic storey of Trajan’s Forum porticoes (Zanker 1970, 
513-17) or the Basilica Ulpia on the side towards the Column 
(Packer 1997, 198). Galinier 2007, 185, 193f. proposes to mount it on 
around all four sides of the Column court, so that the two friezes 
could be read in tandem by viewers. However, large sections of the 
frieze were incorporated into the Arch of Constantine in AD 312, 
which means they cannot come from any part of Trajan’s Forum, 
nor for that matter any other standing Trajanic building. Their 
availability for re-use on the Arch favours a decommissioned 
monument of Domitian. The Extispieium relief in the Louvre could 
indeed have come from Trajan’s Forum or Basilica (Zanker 1970, 
516) but it is most unlikely to be part ofthe Great Trajanic Frieze 
(see Leander Touati 1987, 110). 

72 Settis 1988, 163—202; Galinier 2007, chapters 1 and 2. 

73 Claridge 1993. 
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74 Explained and illustrated in detail by Settis 1988, 212—19. 

75 Gauer 1977, 46f; Brilliant 1984, 103; Settis 1988, 224; Bode 1992, 
170f. 

76 Galinier 2007, 81-6. 


77 It does not even start until 7.8m above ground and then rises up to 
35.10m. The modern street level raises our viewpoint on a par with 


the lowest bands, and other more elevated viewpoints may have 


been available in antiquity. The roofs of the porticoes on either side 


of the column, for instance, could have been flat, providing 
pedestrian terraces at about 12 metres on the north-east and 
south-west side; the upper gallery in the Basilica Ulpia probably 
had windows which looked out on the south-east side of the 
Column at about 16 metres. The closest such viewpoints came to 
the Column, however, was 6 metres on the basilica side, 8 metres 
on the portico sides. 

79 HA Hadrian 3.6—7: ‘At this time his many outstanding deeds 


became renowned’; dona militaria are recorded in the inscription on 


the base of the statue set up in the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
marking the archonship Hadrian held there in 112: ILS 308, cf. 
Birley 1997, 52, 64; Galimberti 2007, 17. 

79 Gauer 1977, 63, briefly reviewed with others in Lepper and Frere 
1988, 277. 

80 Opper 2008: 59f. figs 41-4; for the Alexandrian coin: Bergmann 
1997, 145 fig. 10 and Fittschen 2009, 128. 

81 Lepper and Frere 1988, 277. 

82 Opper 2008, 57 fig. 38; Ritratti 2011, 234 no. 3.10 and fig. [M. 


Cadario]. Evers 1994, 158f., 245—51, dates the portrait type c. AD 125. 


The simplified form oftoga, without umbo, is quite rare in the 2nd 
century AD, but also appears on the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. 
83 Gauer 1977, 63, figs 19a-20a. 
84 On which see Opper 2008, 59. 
85 Gauer 1977, 63, pl.16b, rejected by Lepper and Frere 1988, 277. 


86 Depeyrot 2008, 128, declares that Hadrian is ‘certainly’ one ofthe 


two persons who accompany Trajan in the arrival scene lxxx, 
though I can't see why. An attempt to identify Hadrian as the 
legate in scene x/vii on the basis of his footwear and the legionary 
standards (Töpfer 2008) is misplaced (see Fittschen 2009, 128f.). 
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Chapter 2 

Hadrian and the Agrippa 
Inscription ofthe 
Pantheon 


Mary T. Boatwright 


Introduction 

Recent work has reignited debate about the authorship and 
meaning ofthe Pantheon, a now-iconic building whose 
convoluted testimony and unusual design have always 
complicated its understanding.' Although the Pantheon is 
frequently considered to be Hadrian's most famous 
construction and a key to his character and politics,’ it was 
long attributed to Marcus Agrippa because the inscription on 
its facade names this colleague of Augustus as patron: M. 
Agrippa L. f. co(n)s(ul) tertium fecit (CLL VI 896 [1]? ‘Marcus 
Agrippa, son of Lucius, consul three times, made [this]? (see 
Pl. 1). Only in the late 19th and early 20th centuries did 
scholars begin to agree that the structure was Hadrianic. 
Their deduction, based on brickstamps, excavation and 
literary evidence, seemed confirmed by Herbert Bloch's more 
thorough analysis of Roman brickstamps in the 1930s, which 
dated to AD 118 or 119 the initial construction ofthe present 
Pantheon? Doubts about the Pantheon's design and architect 
lingered,® however, as Mark Wilson Jones explores elsewhere 
in this volume, as have questions about the relationship ofthe 
present building to the Agrippan and Domitianic 
predecessors known for its site? The newest challenge to the 
Pantheon's Hadrianic date came in 2007, when Lise Hetland 
republished the Pantheon's brickstamps. Arguing that the vast 
majority are Trajanic and only one clearly Hadrianic, she 
concluded that Trajan initiated the present building shortly 
after AD 110 (when lightning destroyed Domitian’s restored 
Pantheon), and substantially completed it before his death in 
AD 117? If she is correct, Hadrian was responsible mostly, or 
merely, for completing another's project. This conclusion has 
radical implications,’ including for the interpretation of 
Hadrian and his relationship to the city of Rome. 

Although I do not contest Hetland's Trajanic dating for 
the Pantheon's inception, and I leave to Wilson Jones 
discussion of the Pantheon's design (and architects), I argue 
in this paper that the Pantheon still provides insight into 
Hadrian and the topography of Rome. My focus is the 
Pantheon's famous Agrippa inscription. Its placement on the 
Pantheon's pronaos makes it among the finishing touches of 
the building," and it must reflect Hadrian in some way. But 
the inscription does not name Hadrian. This is usually taken 
to confirm a notice in the Historia Augusta, that Hadrian 
restored the Pantheon and various other buildings and 
consecrated them with the names oftheir original builders 
(HA Hadrian 19.10)." The literary evidence, however, deserves 
closer study. Furthermore, comparison of other building and 
rebuilding inscriptions in Rome, including the rebuilding 
inscription of Septimius Severus and Caracalla on the 
Pantheon, underscores the uniqueness ofthe Agrippa 
inscription’s huge bronze lettering,” and argues for 
Hadrian’s responsibility. The cos. tertium wording of the 
inscription can also substantiate Hadrian's authorship. My 
investigation thus allows us to reclaim Hadrian’s planning 
and agency for at least part of this iconic building, and to 
discern more clearly his prominence, and perhaps even his 
personality, in the imperial capital city. 


Inscriptions on the Pantheon 


The Agrippa building inscription, M. Agrippa L. f. co(n)s(ul) 
tertium fecit (CLL VI 896 [1]), itself looks uncomplicated. Its 
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large letters and triangular interpuncts are axiallyand 


evenly spaced in the smooth frieze ofthe Pantheon’s 
pronaos. From just inside the second column to just inside 
the seventh, the Agrippa inscription is almost 22m long.’ In 
antiquity bronze letters, about 70cm tall and surely gilded 
conventionally, filled the grooves of the original inscription, 
and in 1887 metal alloy letters were reinstalled in their 
place." 

In AD 201-2 Septimius Severus and Caracalla added a 
much more verbose rebuilding inscription below the 


Agrippa text, placing it on the architrave’s upper two fasciae: 


Imp. Caes. L. Septimius Sev[e]rus Pius Perft]inax [Aug. Arjabicus 
Ajdia]b[e]nicus Parth[icu]s Ma[xim]us, pontif(ex) max(imus), [t] 
rib(unicia) pot[est](ate) X, imp(erator) XI, [c]o(n)s(ul) ILL, p(ater) 
p(atriae), [p]roco(n)s(ul) et / imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Anton[inus Pius 
Fejlix Aug., [tri]b(unicia) potest(ate) V, co(n)s(ul), proco(n)s(ul), 
Pant[heu]m vetusta[te] corruptum cum omni cultu restituerunt (CIL 
VI 896 [2]: ‘Imperator Caesar Lucius Septimius Severus 
Pius Pertinax Augustus, Arabicus, Adiabenicus, Parthicus 
Maximus, Pontifex Maximus, with tribunician power for 
the roth time, acclaimed Imperator 11 times, consul three 
times, Father of the Fatherland, proconsul, and Imperator 
Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius Felix Augustus 
[Caracalla], with tribunician power for the 5th time, consul, 
proconsul, restored with all its refinement the Pantheum, 
deteriorated by old age’; 10 Dec. 201-9 Dec. 202). Although 
individual words ofthe Severan inscription are not evenly 
spaced, the two lines are arranged axially from above the 
middle ofthe second column to the middle ofthe seventh. 
The shallow Severan letters were presumably painted in red, 
making them more legible in antiquity than they are today. 
Even so, they must still have been less distinct than the 
golden letters ofthe Agrippa inscription above them, some 
five times larger and stretching slightly more narrowly 
across the frieze. In fact, the earlier bronze lettering was 
extraordinarily large, a point to which we return.” 
Comparison of the wording of the two building 
inscriptions reveals similarities and differences. Both begin 
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Plate 1 Facade of the Pantheon in Rome, Italy, 
showing the Agrippa inscription (C/L VI 896 
[1]) on the frieze. The inscription, almost 22m 
long and with metal letters around 70cm tall, 
was reinstalled in 1887 in the original cavities 
incised for the gilded bronze letters once 
placed on the Hadrianic porch of the 
Pantheon. The Severan inscription (C/L VI 896 
[2]) is faintly visible on the architrave’s upper 
two fasciae (photo: British Museum) 


with the nominative of the individual responsible for the 
action documented, and both end with a verb in the perfect 
tense." But Severus and Caracalla have much longer titles 
and lists of offices than does Agrippa, who is qualified only 
by filiation (lacking for the Severans) and by cos. tertium 
(‘consul three times’). Additionally, the cos. IH qualifying 
Septimius Severus contrasts the explicitly spelled out cos. 
tertium for Agrippa." These distinctions signal alike the 
well-known expansion of honorary titles and epithets for 
Roman leaders,” and Roman epigraphy’s ‘trend toward 
abbreviation and concision’ in individual words.” (We 
return later to Agrippa’s cos. tertium, which offers additional 
interest.) The Agrippa inscription has no object for its verb 
fecit (he made/accomplished’), whereas the Severan one 
clearly states Pant[heu/m as the object of its restituerunt (‘they 
restored’).** Furthermore, the Severan inscription qualifies 
its verb in two ways, proposing both a reason for the 
restoration — the ruin of the Pantheon by the ravages of 
passing time — and the extra information that the restoration 
included all the Pantheon’s decoration. 

Both inscriptions have attracted the attention of scholars, 
especially on issues of veracity. We start with the Severan 
inscription. Edmund Thomas and Christian Witschel’s 1992 
‘Claim and reality of Roman rebuilding inscriptions’ opens 
with this text, pointing out that brick stamps and other 
evidence from the extant building show that the grd-century 
restoration ‘consisted of only a few localized repairs’, and 
certainly not also the marble decoration.” Assessing this and 
many other rebuilding inscriptions, together with the 
archaeological record that is often at odds with these 
epigraphic claims, they conclude that vetustate corruptum and 
similar phrases repeated on such inscriptions emphasize the 
passage of time, the rebuilder’s place in history, and the 
renewal of buildings, monuments and society. The Severan 
inscription reveals not only the self-aggrandizement habitual 
to Septimius Severus and Caracalla," but also these 
emperors’ claims to take part in the shaping of history and of 
historic architecture in Rome.* Thomas and Witschel 


contend here that Septimius Severus and Caracalla, like 
many other rebuilders, professed greater activity and 
transformation than what may have been the truth.”° 
Garrett Fagan and Marietta Horster, in turn, caution that 
historians cannot discount such rebuilding inscriptions as 
simply symbolic: archaeology often reveals some basis in 
reality, and in any case contemporary observers would have 
noticed discrepancies between textual claims and actual 
construction." The debate, which I cannot resolve here, 
highlights the significance of building inscriptions for 
benefactors’ self-presentation, and for viewers’ perceptions 
of the structures such writing ornaments and identifies."? 

The Pantheon's Agrippa inscription presents even more 
thorny questions of authenticity, although its apparent 
simplicity has encouraged its being taken at face value. As we 
saw above, until the late ıgth century the Agrippa inscription 
was usually read as genuine and the Pantheon attributed to 
Agrippa, Augustus’ lieutenant, trusted advisor and (after 21 
BC) son-in-law.” Investigation of brickstamps and other 
suggestions of a Hadrianic date for the Pantheon pushed ever 
more scholars in the 1880s to doubt Agrippa’s authorship.5" 
The rising storm is the background to the reinstallation in 
1987 of the Agrippa inscription's metal letters by Guido 
Baccelli, Italy's Minister of Public Instruction and a fierce 
champion of Agrippa's responsibility for the structure.? 
Polemic over the Pantheon's builder flared sporadically as 
archaeological discoveries and discussions continued in the 
1890s and again in the 19305? But when Bloch’s analysis of 
the brickstamps convinced most that Hadrian had begun 
and completed the entire present building, many scholars 
reconciled the Agrippa inscription by arguing that Hadrian 
used it to recreate what Agrippa had inscribed on an earlier 
Pantheon. They explain this oddity by means of the 
Pantheon’s convoluted literary testimony. 


Testimony for the Pantheon and Hadrian’s rebuilding 
activity 

In our most extensive literary evidence for the Pantheon, the 
grd-century historian Cassius Dio cites Agrippa’s ‘building 
called the Pantheon’, Basilica of Neptune and ‘Laconian 
sudatorium' (or baths) as evidence of Agrippa’s beautification 
of Rome and close collaboration with Augustus 2 As with 
many later observers, Cassius Dio seems puzzled by the 
name ‘Pantheon’, which he explains as derived from the 
inclusion of many gods’ statues among the building’s 
images, or as due to its vaulted roof that likened it to the 
heavens (Dio 53.27.1-2). The latter rationalization indicates 
that Cassius Dio is describing the building we now see He 
makes no mention of Hadrian in this passage, which centres 
on Agrippa’s building projects in the Campus Martius and 
implies a completion date of 25 Bc; he apparently read as 
genuine the large and eye-catching Agrippa inscription 
across the ‘Pantheum’ Septimius Severus and Caracalla had 
renovated only some two decades before he wrote. 
Although the historian’s grasp of Roman architectural style 
would be weak indeed, he seems to attribute to Augustus’ 
model collaborator the vaulted structure he saw. Cassius 
Dio’s passage helps identify the Pantheon, but does not 
explain the appearance of the Agrippa inscription on a 
building now securely dated to the early 2nd century AD. 


For this we need to turn to other evidence for the 
building’s history. The Pantheon of Agrippa was destroyed 
by the great fire of Rome in ap 80 (Dio 66.24.2),39 later to be 
restored by Domitian (Chronogr. a. 354, 146M; Hier. a. Abr. 
2105). His reconstruction surely suppressed the name of 
Agrippa: Suetonius, who lived in Rome from the Domitianic 
period into the Hadrianic one, is emphatic that Domitian 
restored a great many large and extensive works destroyed 
by fire [that of Ap 80], but all with an inscription only of 
himself and with no reference to the original builders (Suet. 
Dom. 5.1).4° In turn, in AD 110 the Domitianic restoration 
burned after being struck by lightning (Oros. 7.12.5; Hier. a. 
Abr. 2127). We next hear that Hadrian ‘restored at Rome the 
Pantheon, the Saepta, the Basilica of Neptune, a great many 
sacred buildings, the Forum Augusti, the baths of Agrippa; 
and he consecrated all of these with the names of those who 
had first built them’ (HA Hadrian 19.10).4' The note 
accompanies others in the Historia Augusta emphasizing that 
Hadrian customarily restored original inscriptions when 
renovating buildings, and that he was habitually reticent 
about claiming responsibility for construction. The notice of 
his restorations in Rome cited above is prefaced by the 
assertion: ‘Although he built innumerable works 
everywhere, he never inscribed his own name except on the 
temple of Trajan’ (HA Hadrian 19.9). A few sentences later 
Hadrian’s biography states: ‘Although he was not fond of 
inscriptions on his public works, he called many cities “City 
of Hadrian” ... and he titled innumerable aqueducts with 
this name’ (HA Hadrian 20.45). 

The Historia Augusta’s reports of Hadrian’s modesty 
regarding public works have seemed to most observers to 
explain, and be confirmed by, the Agrippa inscription on 
Hadrian’s Pantheon.** But some have noted that such 
epigraphic reticence on Hadrian’s part is limited to Rome 
and very rare even there,* and Javier Velaza uses this 
discrepancy, and internal contradictions in the biography 
(e.g. HA Hadrian 20.4—5 cited above), to deny the Historia 
Augusta’s statements completely.4° By and large, however, 
scholars simply accept Hadrian’s alleged reuse of Agrippa’s 
inscription on the Pantheon as conforming to general 
expectations of ‘good emperors’. 


The precedence of Augustus 

Hadrian’s reported modesty fits an established topos in 
Roman literature. Augustus’ Res Gestae had helped establish 
imperial building, and claims about such construction, as 
suitable topics for praise and blame for an emperor.* 
Augustus devoted to his building activity in Rome almost 
three chapters (19-21) of his autobiographical work, which 
after his death in Ap 14 was displayed on two pillars flanking 
the entrance to his Mausoleum in the northern Campus 
Martius.*° In chapter 19 he lists 17 buildings, including 11 
temples, which he built (/ecz).*9 In chapter 20 he groups 
together temples, theatres, aqueducts, roads and other 
structures he renovated (refecti), finished (perfect) or began 
(incohavi), and makes his famous claim to have restored 82 
temples in the city In chapter 21 he notes three buildings he 
constructed (feci) on private ground.” Augustus asserts his 
agency and authority by using the first-person perfect active 
indicative of facere or a derivative eight times in the three 
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chapters. But he also strives to present himself as modestly 
not usurping other builders’ renown. 

Most obvious in this regard is the opening of chapter 20: 
‘I rebuilt, without any inscription of my name and at great 
expense, the Capitolium and the Theatre of Pompey.’ These 
two structures had special significance in the early Augustan 
period. From the conflagration of the Temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus in 83 Bc until after the death of Caesar, 
the right to claim rebuilding responsibility for the great 
Capitoline shrine had been hotly contested between Q, 
Lutatius Catulus, Caesar, Pompey and their supporters. 
Augustus’ proclaimed self-denial in omitting his name on 
the rebuilding of this structure was one way for him to 
display moderation and modesty towards the summi viri of 
the Republic, and piety towards the Republic’s highest god. 
Similarly, by refraining from inscribing his name on the 
reconstruction of Pompey’s theatre in 32 Bc, Augustus 
ostentatiously manifested respect towards one of Rome’s 
greatest generals.’ In another claim of modesty, in the 
preceding chapter (19) Augustus notes he constructed the 
porticus at the Circus Flaminius and allowed it to be called 
‘Octavian’ after the name of its original builder.5* In 
chapters 20 and 21 Augustus stresses that he had begun 
restorations of the basilica (Julia) under the names of his 
‘sons’, and that his new theatre was in the name of his 
son-in-law Marcellus. 

Augustus’ avowed deference to other building patrons is 
echoed in further literary sources for his rule. According to 
Suetonius, among Augustus’ marks of respect for earlier 
leaders was the restoration of their public works with their 
original inscriptions (Suet. Aug. 31.5). Elsewhere Suetonius 
substantiates a note that Augustus constructed various 
buildings under the names of others by citing the porticus 
and basilica of Gaius and Lucius,5 the Porticus of Livia, the 
Porticus of Octavia and the Theatre of Marcellus (Aug. 
29.6). Cassius Dio holds that for the upkeep of temples 
Augustus generally ordered repairs to be made by the 
surviving sons and descendants of those who had originally 
built them; if no descendants were alive he undertook repairs 
himself, though ensuring credit went to the original builders 
as before (Dio 53.2.4-5). The historian later has Tiberius 
eulogize Augustus for denying the glory of construction to 
no former builder of works he renovated, and for grudging 
no one the private fame attached to building public works 
(Dio 56.40.5). 

Augustus set the standard for an emperor’s claims of 
modesty and piety vis-a-vis other builders, and ancient 
historians repeat the trope when evaluating subsequent 
emperors’ practices with rebuilding and building 
inscriptions? Among the few positives given to Tiberius is 
that he inscribed the names of original builders — but never 
his own — on buildings he restored or completed (Dio 57.10.1— 
2; Tac. Ann. 3.72.4; Vell. Pat. 2.130.1). Claudius was also 
praised as reticent about inscribing his own name on 
buildings and renovations (Dio 60.6.8—9), as was Vespasian, 
who supposedly inscribed not his own name on rebuildings, 
but those of the original builders (Dio 65.10.1a = Zon. 11.17). 
When Suetonius criticizes Domitian for restoring many 
buildings in Rome with only his own inscription, thus 
suppressing memory of original patrons (Suet. Dom. 5.1), he 
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furthers the hated emperor’s denigration in the biography 
(see, e.g. Suet. Dom. 13). Later, when Hadrian’s biographer 
makes the blanket statement that Hadrian was not fond of 
his name on public works (HA Hadrian 20.4, cited above), he 
implicitly contrasts this ‘good’ behaviour to Domitian’s 
deplorable vanity: ‘Marius Maximus says that he [Hadrian] 
was by nature cruel and for that reason did many things ina 
laudable way, because he feared that the same thing that had 
befallen Domitian [assassination] might happen to him’ (HA 
Hadrian 20.3)59 Although a late tradition faults Trajan for 
putting his name on buildings all over Rome (Epit. de Caes. 
41.13, Amm. Marc. 27.3.7), we hear almost nothing about 
this in earlier sources. Rather, Pliny and Cassius Dio stress 
Trajan’s humility regarding commemoration (e.g. Pliny Pan. 
59; Dio 68.7.2). The accounts of Hadrian’s modesty 
regarding building inscriptions in the Historia Augusta are 
laudatory elements of this ‘mixed’ biography, which both 
praises and deprecates the self-contradictory Hadrian.” 
Later emperors, too, are evaluated by the criterion of their 
humility or vainglory with building inscriptions. 


Patrons and previous patrons on rebuilding 
inscriptions 
Extant inscriptions caution against uncritically accepting 
such literary avowals of ‘good’ emperors’ modesty with 
inscriptions on buildings. Augustus' professed diffidence in 
allowing the names of Livia or other members of his family 
to be inscribed on his constructions (e.g. Suet. Aug. 29.6) only 
multiplied building inscriptions associated with the imperial 
family, who were frequently identified by their relationship 
to him (as Livia, uxs/or Caesaris Augusti], CIL VI 883 discussed 
below). Indeed, Géza Alfóldy has persuasively argued that 
inscriptions citing Augustus — usually with all his offices — 
saturated the city of Rome and helped revolutionize Latin 
epigraphy.% Despite controversy over the exact reliability of 
rebuilding inscriptions, such inscriptions fall into two broad 
groups according to whether they refer, or not, to original 
patrons.® 

One type preserves or restores the name ofthe original 
builder while asserting the name(s) of the rebuilder. For 
example, fragments of an inscription from a temple on the 
outskirts of Rome record that it was originally dedicated by 
Livia and reconstructed by the Severans: Livia [ Djrust f. uxsfor 
Caesaris Augusti] ...[fecit?] / impp. Cfae]s. Severus et Anto[ninus 
Augg. et Geta nobilissimus Caesar]/ et [Julia] Aug. mater Aug/g.] ... 
[restituerunt] (CIL VI 883).°° The inscription from Trajan’s 
rebuilding of a Republican structure, perhaps a Fornix 
Calpurnius, similarly reads: M. Calpurnius M. f. Piso pr(aetor) 
ex s. c. faciundum curavit eidemque probavit/ [T]mp(erator) Caesar 
divi Nervae f. Nerva / Traianus Augustus Germanicus/ Dacicus 
pontif(ex) maximus trib. potest. XII / [i]mp(erator) VI co(n)s(ul) V p. 
p. operibus ampliatis restituit (CIL VI 1275, AD 108—9). In both 
examples the original builder is named before the 
rebuilder.® A Hadrianic inscription analogously names both 
original patron(s) and rebuilder of a group of structures, but 
prioritizes the rebuilder Hadrian by placing his name first: 
CIL VI 40521, as now reconstructed, records Hadrian’s 
renovation of fire-damaged buildings in the Forum 
Holitorium at Rome, two of which the Cornelii Cethegi had 
already restored and another the Cethegus family had built: 


[Hm[p(erator)] Caesar Dfivi Traiani Parthici fil(ius)] / D[ivi Ne]rvae 
nepo[s Traianus Hadrianus Aug(ustus)], [ pontife]x maximus, 
[trib(unicia) potest(ate) ---, co(n)s(ul) III, imp(erator) II (2), p(ater) 
p(atriae) (2)], / has aedes incendio [consumptas restituit, quarum] /^ 
Gaius Marcus Publiu[s Corneli Cethegi duas veteres affectas] / et i[n] 
cendio vexatfas refecerant, tertiam exstruxerant].°9 

In the second type ofrebuilding inscription no mention is 
made ofthe original builder, even though the verb or some 
other word informs the reader that the action documented 
for the patron is arebuilding or renovation. An example is 
the Severan inscription on the Pantheon, although here one 
could argue that its placement directly under the Agrippa 
inscription conveys the name of the original builder. Two 
Hadrianic rebuilding inscriptions from Rome seem also not 
to have cited earlier patrons. CIL VI 976 records Hadrian’s 
restoration of the Auguratorium in AD 136 (Imp. Caesar divi 
Traiani/ Parthici f. divi Nervae n. Traianus Hadrianus/ Aug. pontif. 
max. trib. pot. X X/ imp. IT cos. HI p. p./ Augurato[rium] 
dilaps(um)/ a solo pe[c. sua restitufi);" and CIL VI 40519 (= 981), 
Hadrian’s restoration of [buildings] damaged by old age 
throughout the city (Imp(erator) Caesar Traianus / Hadrianus 
Aug(ustus), b(ater) p(atriae), vetustate / dilapsas per regiones urbis 
restituit)? Both texts are presumed to be basically complete. 
Although both emphasize the previous ruined state ofthe 
structures Hadrian restored, the inscriptions are silent about 
original builders. 

All rebuilding inscriptions I know highlight, not cover up, 
the action ofthe rebuilder. Surviving inscriptions relating to 
the Aqua Claudia and Anio .Novus on the Porta Maggiore in 
Rome (ILS 218) bear out my point. The waterworks were 
begun by Caligula (in Ap 38) but completed by Claudius 
(Suet. Calig. 21). In the topmost, and earliest, inscription now 
on the arch ofthe aqueducts across the Via Praenestina and 
Via Labicana, Claudius makes no mention of his 
predecessor? Rather, Claudius decisively begins his text 
with his name and titles in the nominative, emphasizes sua 
impensa (‘at his own expense’) towards the end, and concludes 
with a perfect active verb (curavit, ‘saw to it)! Vespasian and 
Titus each do the same while successively inscribing the 
record of their activity. Vespasian cites the original builder 
(perductas a divo Claudio) and uses the verb restituit (restored); 
Titus notes both Claudius’ original work and the restoration 
by his divinized father Vespasian as he stresses his own care 
to restore the aqueduct ‘collapsed from old age! 77 But the 
opening names and titles of the restorers of the Aqua Claudia 
come first in each inscription. 

The Agrippa inscription on the 2nd-century Pantheon is 
completely silent about its rebuilder(s), and so fits neither 
broad category of rebuilding inscriptions. It is most unusual 
for Hadrian to have suppressed his own name: as Fagan 
points out, the ‘social contract’ of euergetism, which was 
fundamental to imperial Roman culture, necessitated a 
benefactor to call public attention to his actions and to be 
seen to outdo his predecessors" T'he omission of the name of 
the 2nd-century rebuilder(s) would have been glaring, at 
least to those in the city during and after the Pantheon's 
rebuilding,” It should now seem implausible both that this 
epigraphic text simply confirms the report in the Historia 
Augusta that Hadrian restored the Pantheon and consecrated 
it in the name of its founder (HA Hadrian 19.10), and that the 


inscription reveals Hadrian's modesty and an adherence to 
Augustan principles.” 


The bronze letters of the Agrippa inscription 

It is time to return to the inscription itself: M. Agrippa L. f. 
co(n)s(ul) tertium fecit (CIL VI 896 [1]). Although the enormous 
size of its bronze letters is often noted, to my knowledge no 
one has questioned the physicality ofthe inscription. But the 
size — c. 70cm — and metal of its original letters are 
extraordinary, especially for an early Augustan date. Alföldy 
provides some comparative figures in a 1990 investigation of 
the use of bronze letters in Roman inscriptions. The 
inscription C. Cornelius Gallus affixed in 30 Bc to the base 
ofthe Alexandrian obelisk now in St Peter's Square has 
letter heights of 14-15cm. The bronze letters ofthe pavement 
inscription of L. Naevius Surdinus in the Roman Forum 
(probably 9 Bc) measure 38cm tall, and the building 
inscription of Mars Ultor (2 Bc) had letters 23cm tall.5° CIL 
VI8.2, Alföldy’s edition ofthe inscriptions of Rome relating 
to the imperial house, offers some other figures. CIL VI 
40309, a fragmentary inscription from a public building in 
the Forum Romanum (perhaps dating 12 or 2 BC-AD 14), is 
reconstructed with two lines of bronze letters 30 and 22.5cm 
tall, respectively. As Alföldy restores CIL VI 40339, a very 
fragmentary rebuilding inscription on the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux from ap 6, he estimates the letter height of the top 
line at 45cm, of the second at 40cm, and of the third at 53cm. 
He maintains that these are the largest letters in Rome, 
other than the Agrippa inscription on the Pantheon.” 

As Alföldy notes, the letter height of the Agrippa 
inscription is unique.” The next largest bronze letters on 
inscriptions in Rome, the extraordinarily large letters on the 
reconstructed Temple of Castor and Pollux of AD 6, are 
about three-quarters the height of those in the Pantheon’s 
frieze. Those of Surdinus in the Forum, closer to the date of 
Agrippa's Pantheon, are about half the size of the Pantheon’s 
letters, and those of Augustus’ Mars Ultor inscription, about 
one-third. Moreover, Alföldy convincingly argues that the 
widespread use of gilded bronze letters for building 
inscriptions began after 17 Bc, when the ludi saeculares 
spectacularly inaugurated the Golden Age in Rome Di Such 
comparisons make it most dubious that the original size and 
material of any building inscription Agrippa put on his 
‘building called the Pantheon’ in 25 Bc resembled what we 
now see. It seems much more likely that the letters are due to 
Hadrian. 


The wording of the Agrippa inscription 

Hadrian probably also determined the content of the 
Agrippa inscription. Domitian’s suppression of original 
builders’ names on his reconstructions in Rome (Suet. Dom. 
5.1) indicates that the Domitianic Pantheon had no 
epigraphic reference to Agrippa. Hadrian and his 
contemporaries almost certainly had not seen the Agrippa 
inscription in situ."* Thus, when deciding the wording of the 
inscription that would ornament the rebuilt Pantheon, either 
Hadrian found some record of Agrippa’s original 
inscription, or he composed the present one in such a way 
that it seemed ‘Agrippan’. In either case, Hadrian’s 
‘restoration’ of the earlier text manifests his antiquarian 
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interests, and his knowledge of the urban history of Rome 
and other cities he visited.85 

Hadrian’s hand in the Agrippa text may help explain the 
intriguing specification of Agrippa as co(n)s(ul) tertium. The 
phrase, conventionally meaning ‘consul for the third time’ in 
epigraphic texts, at first sight suggests a date of 27 Bc, when 
Agrippa served as consul for the third time together with 
Augustus who was consul for the seventh time.®° But Cassius 
Dio implies a completion date of 25 Bc for Agrippa’s 
constructions in the Campus Martius that included the 
Pantheon, and this later date is preferred on topographical 
grounds. The phrase is better translated as ‘consul three 
times’ (or ‘thrice consul’). This unusual meaning is 
supported by other Agrippan building inscriptions. The 
theatre at Augusta Emerita (now Mérida, Spain) has at least 
five inscriptions attesting to its construction by Agrippa, who 
is identified both as consul three times and with his third 
tenure of tribunician power: M. Agrippa L. f. cos. III / trib. pot. 
III (alternately trib. potest. IIT): ‘Marcus Agrippa, son of 
Lucius, consul three times, in his third tribunician power, 
[made this]’: (see ZLS 130 = CIL H 474)? Agrippa's tribunician 
power dates these provincial inscriptions to 16-15 Bc. A new 
find shows that the fragmentary building inscription attesting 
Agrippa's patronage ofthe theatre at Ostia, Italy (sce CIL 
XIV 82) cites both cos. and [trib.] po[t. --]. Here the mention 
of Agrippa's tribunician power gives a terminus post quem of 
18/17 BC, and excludes understanding cos. [I] as dating the 
construction to 27 Bc when Agrippa was ‘consul for the third 
time’. Agrippa's co(n)s(ul) tertium on the Pantheon cannot be 
used for exact chronological purposes. 

The phrase has resurfaced in recent investigations of the 
Agrippa inscription and ofthe Agrippan ‘Pantheon’, 
respectively by C.J. Simpson” and Adam Ziolkowski.® 
Simpson dismisses completely the chronological import of 
co(n)s(ul) tertium for the Agrippan building. Largely because 
Agrippa” third consulship in 27 Bc does not coincide with 
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Plate 2 The northern Campus Martius in the 
Augustan period. The Agrippan Pantheon is #14, 
and the Mausoleum of Augustus is #57, to its 
north (#55 is the Horologium Augusti, and #56 
the Ara Pacis). The 2nd-century AD Pantheon 
was rebuilt on the general footprint of the 
Agrippan Pantheon, and follows its orientation 
(image O Digital Augustan Rome, courtesy D.G. 
Romano and N.L. Stapp) 


Cassius Dio’s date for Agrippa's Pantheon, Simpson holds 
that Hadrian authored the inscription we see, which was 
installed at the final stage ofthe 2nd-century rebuilding. 
Stressing that a third consulship conferred extraordinary 
prestige, especially in the imperial period (cf. HA Hadrian 
8.4), Simpson argues that Hadrian was encouraging privati 
to meritorious service by broadcasting Agrippa’s honour.® 
Ziolkowski's dense arguments about the Pantheon centre 
on Agrippa’ original building and Roman topography;?! 
but also involve the content ofthe Agrippa inscription. He 
has argued that Agrippa's construction was a private shrine 
because the inscription lacks two elements essential to an 
inscribed dedication and/or epigraphic record of a public 
temple: a named addressee (a divinity) at the start of the 
inscription, and some form of dedicare and/or vovere as the 
predicate, often at the end.® Although I do not address here 
Ziolkowski's interpretation of Agrippa's Pantheon, he may 
overstate the incongruity of this inscription for a public 
temple in the early Augustan period.’ Contemporary 
inscriptions and the Res Gestae, as we saw above, often use 
facere or some other neutral verb even for sacred structures.” 
Facere or a similar verb of making emphasizes the physicality 
of the building and the difficulty of the construction.9? 
Furthermore, imperial building inscriptions, especially 
those of temples or other sacred buildings for which 
emperors and their families claimed responsibility, seem not 
to have begun with the name of the divinity to whom the 
structure was dedicated.9 Yet we do not know whether 
Agrippa was considered a member of the imperial family in 
25 Bc. He became Augustus’ son-in-law only in 21 BC, some 
years after he built the Pantheon. And a lacunose 
inscription recording Agrippa as builder, carved on an 
architrave from a shrine in Glanum, Narbonensis, begins with 
the name of the deity to whom the building was presumably 
dedicated (AF 1955, 111b: [Val/etudini M. Agrippa..., “To 
Recovered Good Health, Marcus Agrippa...").^' I cannot 


conclude anything definitive from either the use of fecit or the 
absence of a deity’s name in the Pantheon” inscription. 

Now focusing on cos. tertium of CIL VI 896 (1), Ziolkowski 
has recently returned to his argument that the extant 
inscription cannot copy Agrippa’s original one. Ziolkowski 
maintains not only that the inscription's implied date of 27 
BC is incorrect," but also that the meaning of ‘n times 
consul rather than *consul for the nth time’ began only after 
23 Bc, when Augustus adopted tribunician power as the 
formula of his authority.’ Further, since posthumous coins 
refer to Agrippa as consul tertium “as a sort of posthumous 
cognomen ex virtute’, Ziolkowski suggests that the inscription of 
the Pantheon was put there after Agrippa's death in 12 BC, 
‘replacing the original’.'°t This conclusion overlooks the 
Agrippan building inscriptions from Emerita that include cos. 
III and date to 16-15 Bc. Further, it does not address the 
appearance on the 2nd-century Ap Pantheon ofa text that 
Ziolkowski apparently still dates to the Augustan period. 
Nonetheless, Ziolkowski is right to question the 
appropriateness of the extant inscription for Agrippa’s 
original building: as I have argued above, the size and 
material of the Agrippa inscription preclude its being from 
Agrippa’s original structure. 

We can make another point about tertium that supports 
Hadrian as responsible for the extant inscription." The 
proper form for such ordinal adverbs was long disputed by 
Latin grammarians and Roman politicians. Aulus Gellius 
(NA 10.1.7) reports that when Pompey was dedicating the 
temple of Venus Victrix at his theatre, he did not know 
whether his dedicatory inscription should use consul tertium or 
consul tertio to indicate his third consulship. When Rome's 
most learned men could not agree, Pompey asked Cicero to 
decide. Cicero, not wishing to offend anyone, advised 
writing simply ‘tert’. Many years later, Gellius adds, when 
the back wall ofthe scaena was restored and Pompey's 
inscription had to be rewritten, tert. was replaced by the 
Roman numeral J (Gell. NA 10.1.9).^? In the Agrippa 
inscription we now have, can the emphatic full form tertium, 
which concurred with the opinions of Cato the Elder, Ennius 
and Varro (Gell. NA 10.1.4—6, 10), not reflect Hadrian's own 
archaistic leanings?” Hadrian often could not resist voicing 
his own opinion, especially on grammatical points — and 
now his opinion would hold for all time, memorialized in 
huge gilded bronze letters on marble. It would not be 
unusual for this complex man to mix the personal and the 
political. 


Agrippa's Pantheon and its 2nd-century successor 
Although many questions still dog the Agrippan Pantheon 
and its purpose — as sacred building, audience hall, centre 
for a dynastic cult for Augustus, or something else"? — its 
layout and topography were important for the Pantheon 
Hadrian completed. Archaeological work in the 19905, 
together with reinvestigation of excavations made under the 
Pantheon’s pavement in 1892-3 and the 1920s,"? argues that 
the Agrippan structure faced north like its successor the 
modern Pantheon (see Pl. 2). North, but not exactly: with its 
axis on 355 degrees it looked directly towards the similarly 
aligned entryway of Augustus’ Mausoleum, distant some 


750m across a largely unbuilt plain."? Its temple-like facade 


was below that of the present Pantheon's pronaos, and may 
have had eight columns placed as the eight across the front of 
the present Pantheon." 

Although our current evidence does not allow us to say 
anything about the intervening Domitianic rebuilding," 
the 2nd-century Ap Pantheon was reminiscent of its 
Agrippan predecessor, and it may also have had twin 
statues of Augustus and Agrippa flanking the entryway." 
Despite similarities ofthe two Pantheon buildings, 
however, the inscription Hadrian placed across the 
2nd-century Pantheon's pronaos was distinctly different 
from Agrippa's original. I leave to those examining the 
earlier Pantheon to resolve what deity or deities Agrippa's 
inscription may have named. But the omission of a god's 
name in Hadrian's inscription on the renovated Pantheon, 
just like the use ofthe neutral fecit rather than dedicavit, for 
example, encouraged the building’s indeterminancy."* 
Like Hadrian, varius, multiplex, multiformis (Epit. de Caes. 
14.6), the 2nd-century Pantheon could be all things to all 
people."5 


Conclusions 
My investigation points to Hadrian’s responsibility for the 
form and content ofthe Agrippa building inscription that 
completed the Pantheon’s reconstruction in the 2nd century. 
Upon finishing the Pantheon’s porch c. AD 125, Hadrian 
installed the Agrippa inscription now on its facade, with 
bronze letters some two times larger than those of any 
bronze-lettered inscription even Augustus is known to have 
set up. The size and glittering metal ofthe Agrippa 
inscription made it shine out towards the Mausoleum and 
the north." In the 120s there may still have been a clear 
visible relationship between the Pantheon and Augustus’ 
Mausoleum, just as there was after Augustus and Agrippa 
developed the central and northern Campus Martius."7 
Hadrian’s huge and forthright M. Agrippa L. f. co(n)s(ul) 
tertium fecit on the 2nd-century Pantheon has many effects 
and meanings. The extraordinary absence of a rebuilder's 
name may have startled onlookers to contemplate the 
structure and design ofthis unique reconstruction all the 
more closely. Furthermore, the proclamation of Agrippa's 
name and omission of Hadrian's own on the inscription 
apparently asserted, after the very inauspicious start of 
Hadrian’s rule, the value the new emperor placed on 
collaboration with the senators and others who were his 
ostensible peers. As Simpson has pointed out, the detail that 
Agrippa had been consul three times, cos. tertium, 
emphasized the political heights even non-imperial men 
could reach during the 2nd century." Hadrian’s dedication 
to cooperation was enacted otherwise in the 2nd-century 
Pantheon, for he used the building to hold court with the 
assistance of Rome's foremost men (Dio 69.7.1). 
Furthermore, the 2nd-century Pantheon's acclamation of its 
original builder's name in its inscription was a well-known 
and conventional way to signal imperial modesty. 
Nonetheless, Hadrian's contemporaries must have been 
struck by the astonishing size ofthe new gilded inscription, 
which we now can see as reflecting Hadrian's colossal 
ambitions for his own time and for all of Roman history. 
Rome’s intelligentsia may have read the archaic ‘tertium with 
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a chuckle or a groan. They may have noted the inscription’s 
interplay with Augustus’ Res Gestae on the bronze pillars in 
front ofthe first emperor’s Mausoleum north across the 
Campus Martius: deliberately or not, the Agrippa inscription 
challenged Augustus’ claims of rebuilding Rome pretty much 
single-handedly. The pithy M. Agrippa L. f. co(n)s(ul) tertium fecit 
counterbalanced the apparently incessant feci, perfeci and refecı 
ofthe Roman building chapters of Augustus’ Res Gestae, 
hinting at the hyper-competitive Hadrian’s self-positioning in 
relation to the dominant legacy of Augustus." In sum, 
although the Agrippa inscription omits mention of Hadrian, it 
does illuminate this fascinating emperor in the city of Rome. 
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1997, 178-88), and even during the Republic building inscriptions 
sparked envy (Cic. Har. resp. 58). Roman tradition and law forbade 
removal ofthe name ofthe original builder when rebuilding or 
renovating a structure (Dig. 50.10.2 pr., 2; 50.10.7.1). Fündling 2006, 
889 (cf. Horster 2001, 19 n. 51) points out that the law (ratified 
before the Severan period) applied to privati, not emperors. For the 
RGDA chapters, see also Thomas and Witschel 1992, 150. 
For the Mausoleum, probably begun before 31 Bc and with its first 
burial (Marcellus) in 23 Bc, see LT UR III (1996) 234-5, s.v. 
‘Mausoleum Augusti: Das Monument’ (H. von Hesberg); Zanker 
1988, 72-7, 139. On the display of the RGDA and these chapters, see 
e.g. Cooley 2009, 3-6, 182, and Alféldy 1991, 316. 
RGDA 19: Curiam et continens ei Chalcidicum templumque Apollinis in 
Palatio cum porticibus, aedem divi Iuli, Lupercal, porticum ad circum 
Flaminium, quam sum appellari passus ex nomine eius qui priorem eodem in 
solo fecerat, Octaviam, pulvinar ad Circum Maximum, aedes in Capitolio Iovis 
Feretri et lovis Tonantis, aedem Quirini, aedes Minervae et Iunonis Reginae et 
Jovis Libertatis in Aventino, aedem Larum in summa sacra via, aedem deum 
Penatium in Velia, aedem Iuventatis, aedem Matris Magnae in Palatio feci. 
RGDA 20: Capitolium et Pompeium theatrum utrumque opus impensa grandi 
refeci sine ulla inscriptione nominis mei. Rivos aquarum compluribus locis 
vetustate labentes refeci, et aquam quae Marcia appellatur duplicavi fonte novo 
in rivum etus inmisso. Forum Iulium et basilicam quae fuit inter aedem 
Castoris et aedem Saturni, coepta profligataque opera a patre meo, perfeci et 
eandem basilicam consumptam incendio, ampliato eius solo, sub titulo nominis 
filiorum meorum incohavi, et, si vivus non perfecissem, perfici ab heredibus 
meis tussi. Duo et octoginta templa deum in urbe consul sextum ex auctoritate 
senatus refeci nullo praetermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat. Consul 
septimum viam Flaminiam ab urbe Ariminum refeci pontesque omnes praeter 
Mulvium et Minucium. 
RGDA 21: In privato solo Martis Ultoris templum forumque Augustum ex 
manibüs feci. Theatrum ad aedem Apollinis in solo magna ex parte a privatis 
empto feci, quod sub nomine M. Marcelli generi mei esset. Dona ex manibüs in 
Capitolio et in aede divi Iuli et in aede Apollinis et in aede Vestae et in templo 
Martis Ultoris consacravi, quae mihi constiterunt HS circiter milliens. 
Horster 2001, 21-2; Sablayrolles 1981, 70-1; Pliny HAN 7.138; Tac. 
Hist. 3.72; Dio 43.14.6. Augustus’ restoration was prompted by the 
temple’s burning in 9 Bc. 
Horster 2001, 22—3; Sablayrolles 1981, 71. 
Cooley 2009, 187, Horster 2001, 23, Stuart 1905, 436—7, and 
Sablayrolles 1981, 65-6 note the similarity ofthe name ofthis vir 
triumphalis to Augustus’ original nomen. 
See Horster 2001, 22. Suetonius clearly had seen the Res Gestae (e.g. 
Scheid 2007, Ixiiiv). 
Ackroyd 2000, 571 argues that these two structures were one 
building. 
With scilicet (‘to be sure’) Suetonius concedes that this practice was 
limited to Augustus’ relatives: Quaedam etiam opera sub nomine alieno, 
nepotum scilicet et uxoris sororisque fecit, ut porticum basilicamque Gai et 
Luci, item porticus Liviae et Octaviae theatrumque Marcelli. Horster 2001, 
25, Ackroyd 2000 579-80, and others hold that such buildings were 
paid for by those for whom they were named, and not by Augustus. 
Horster 2001, 25-6; Scheithauer 2000, e.g. 12-26; Bradley 1985, 
261-2. Although Augustus reportedly also encouraged his 
senatorial peers to support construction, especially of the public 
roads (Suet. Aug. 30.1, Dio 53.22.1), after the middle ofthe Augustan 
era no new families show up as sponsors of buildings, only 
Augustus, his family, and descendants of those whose family 
members had built the original structure (Alföldy 1991, 296—7). 
See Horster 2001, 27-8; Stuart 1905, 449; Fündling 2006, 919-20. 
Constantine is supposed to have nicknamed Trajan *wall grass? 
(herbam parietariam): Epit.de Caes. 41.13). Ammianus reports that 
Trajan and Rome's city prefect Lampadius (AD 365-6) shared the 
vice of putting their names not as restorer (instaurator), but falsely as 
founder (conditor) on buildings they restored, leading to Trajan's 
nickname herba parietina. See also Anon. post Dionem, fr. 5.2, quoted 
and discussed in Bleckmann 1991, 354—5. 
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Stuart 1908 discounts Constantine’ alleged criticism of Trajan, 
but without referring to the note in Arrian that Trajan personally 
inscribed on a boat mast his name with all of his titles (Suida s.v. 
naus = Arr. Parth. |ed. Ross] Frg. 67 = FGrHist II B 156, frag. 154). 
See Horster 2001, 27 n. 71. The criticism of Trajan is overlooked in 
discussion of the Pantheon other than by Callu 1992, 123 and 
Kienast 1980, 398 (who both hold that Hadrian’s reticence with the 
Pantheon was to distance himself from Trajan). 

See e.g. Velaza 2005, 71-2, adducing also the contrast of HA 
Hadrian 16.1 (Hadrian was markedly desirous of fame). 

Horster 2001, 28-9: Septimius Severus is praised for modesty in 
this regard by HA Severus 23.1, but criticized for vainglory by Dio 
76.16.3; Alexander Severus is lauded for restoring the name of 
Trajan on various Trajanic bridges he restored (HA Alexander 26.11). 
Alföldy 1991. See also (e.g.) Brunt and Moore 1967, 61 ad RGDA 
19-21; Zanker 1988, 100—506. 

Although indebted to Thomas and Witschel 1992 and Horster 
2001, my focus here is different. For my categories, see Horster 
2001, 30. 

CIL VI 883: ‘Livia, daughter of Drusus, wife of Caesar Augustus ... 
[made (this)]. Imperators Caesar Severus and Antoninus Augusti, 
and Geta, most noble Caesar, and Julia Augusta, mother of 
Augusti, ... [restored (this)]." This has been identified as the temple 
of Fortuna Muliebris. Hereafter I shorten emperors’ names and titles 
in translations. 

CIL VI 1275: ‘Marcus Calpurnius Piso, son of Marcus, praetor, saw 
that this was made in accordance with a senatus consultum, and he 
approved it; ‘Trajan restored (this) with construction greater than 
before. See LT UR II (1995), 263 s.v. ‘Fornix Calpurnius’ (F. 
Coarelli). 

I assume from publications that in both CIL VI 883 and CIL VI 
1275 the text recording the original builder was inscribed at the 
same time as the text of the rebuilder(s). See Quilici Gigli 1981, 
553-6 esp. fig. 4, and CIL VI 1275 ad loc. I have personally seen 
neither inscription. 

CIL VI 40521: ‘Hadrian restored these temples [consumed] by fire, 
[of which] Gaius, Marcus and Publius Cornelius Cethegus had 
restored [the two old ones affected] and damaged by fire, [and had 
built a third]. 

The physical layout of CIL VI 883 (n. 66 above) is similar. See also 
Horster 2001, 32-3, Tabelle I a), and Thomas and Witschel 1992, 
166. 

CIL VI 976: ‘Hadrian with his own funds restored from the ground 
up the Auguratorium, which had collapsed." 

CIL VI 40519 (7 981): 'Hadrian restored [buildings] collapsed by 
old age throughout the city's regions. 

Perhaps because of Caligula's disrepute. Cf. Claudius’ mention of 
Caligula in his rebuilding inscription on the Aqua Virgo, ILS 205 — 
CIL VI1252, AD 45/46: Ti. Claudius Drusi f. Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus / pontifex maxim., trib. potest. V, imp. XL, p. p., cos. desig. INI, 
arcus ductus aquae Virginis disturbatos per C. Caesarem / a fundamentis 
novos fecit ac restituit, ‘Claudius made anew from their foundations 
and restored the Aqua Virgo's arches disturbed by Gaius Caesar.’ 
See Flower 2006, 158. 

ILS 218: Ti. Claudius Drusi f. Caisar Augustus Germanicus pontif. maxim., 
/ tribunicia potestate XII, cos. V, imperator XXVII, pater patriae / aquas 
Claudiam ex fontibus, qui vocabantur Caeruleus et Curtius a milliario 
XXXX V, / item Anienem novam a milliario LXII sua impensa in urbem 
perducendas curavit ( AD 52): "Claudius saw to it that the Claudian 
waters from its springs, which were called Caeruleus and Curtius 
from the 45th milestone, and likewise the Anio Novus waters from 
the 62nd milestone, were brought into the city, at his own expense.’ 
ILS 218: Imp. Caesar Vespasianus August. pontif. max., trib. pot. IT, imp. 
VI, cos. IMI desig. III, p. p. / aquas Curtiam et Caeruleam perductas a divo 
Claudio et postea intermissas dilapsasque per annos novem sua impensa urbi 
restituit (AD 71): ‘Vespasian restored to the city at his own expense 
the Curtian and Caerulean waters brought by the deified Claudius 
and interrupted and collapsed for nine years thereafter." 

ILS 218: Imp. T, Caesar divi f. Vespasianus Augustus pontifex maximus, 
tribunic. / potestate X, imperator XVII, pater patriae, censor, cos. VIII / 
aquas Curtiam et Caeruleam perductas a divo Claudio et postea / a divo 
Vespasiano patre suo urbi restitutas, cum a capite aquarum a solo vetustate 
dilapsae essent, nova forma reducendas sua impensa curavit (AD 80-1): "Titus 
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saw at his own expense to transport in a new form the Curtian and 
Caerulean waters, brought by the deified Claudius and then 
restored to the city by his deified father Vespasian, since from the 
source of the waters they had collapsed from old age from the 
ground up.’ ‘Old age’ is exaggeration, since Vespasian’s restoration 
had occurred only a decade earlier: see Thomas and Witschel 1992, 
146-7. 

77 Fagan 1996, 91-3. Hadrian takes top billing in other Hadrianic 
rebuilding inscriptions (above). 

78 See Fagan 1996, 90-2. Among the few who speak to this omission 
are Wilson Jones 2000, 212 (Hadrian suppressed his own name on 
the portico ‘because he did not want to take the credit for a flawed 
outcome’), and Kienast 1980, 398-9 (Hadrian wanted to distance 
himself from 'Trajan's vanity with inscriptions; see n. 61 above). 

79 As land many others have concluded. See e.g. Simpson 2009, 154. 

80 Alföldy 1990, 73. See now also Alföldy 2012, 430-4. 

81 Alföldy 1996, ad CIL VI 8.2 p. 4387; see also Alföldy 1992, 39-58. 
Castor and Pollux was restored by Tiberius. In the Vatican 
Museums is a white marble fragment, 116 x 170 x 40cm, ofa large, 
originally bronze-lettered inscription (Inv. 20309; CIL VI 30681). 
The original inscription, now dated to 13-11 Bc and assigned to the 
Theatre of Marcellus, may have been 19m long with letters more 
than 40cm tall, making it the third largest inscription in Rome 
(after the Pantheon and the Temple of Caster and Pollux). I have 
not found full publication of the text, but see (accessed 6 June 2013) 
http://www.vatican-patrons.org/wishbook2013/Colossal_ 
Inscription_from_the_'Theatre_of_Marcellus-.pdf. 

82 Hübner 1885 furnishes letter heights for the following bronze- 
lettered inscriptions: 42cm for the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina (CIL VI 1005); 15cm for the Temple of Trajan and Plotina 
(ILS 306 = CIL VI 966 + 31215); 20cm on the base of Column of 
Antoninus Pius (CIL VI 1004 (cf. p. 804) = 31223 = ILS 347). But 
Hübner may not be completely accurate: he measures the Agrippa 
inscription rocm shorter than it is (see n. 14 above). The bronze 
letters ofthe 4th-century ( AD) inscription on the Temple of Saturn 
are 29.8-32cm tall (Pensabene 1984, 59; CIL VI 937 = ILS 3326). 

83 Alföldy 1990, 72-3, Alföldy 2012, 432. 

84 Horster 2001, 26-7. 

85 Boatwright 1987, 19-32. 

86 See Simpson 2009, 149; Ziolkowski 1999, 54, Ziolkowski 2007, 
Ziolkowski 2009, 38-9. 

87 Dio 53.27.2; see e.g. Shipley 1931, 50, 56-8; Coarelli 1983; Roddaz 
1984, 261; Ziolkowski 2009, 30. 

88 For the most accurate reading ofthe five (ofperhaps originally six) 
building inscriptions from the theatre of Mérida, see Ramirez 
Sádaba 2003, nos. 2-6. All use ZM, rather than tert. (The cos. tert. 
restored by Richmond for the bronze-lettered inscription over the 
eastern doorway to the theater’s gallery is not correct: Ramirez 
Sádaba ibid., 30-2 contra Richmond 1930, 115-16). For the remains 
ofthat two-lined bronze-lettered building inscription, see Ramirez 
Sádaba no. 4 and pl. 4; Trillmich 2009, 438—40 and fig. 14.4a-b. 
Ramírez Sádaba (ibid., 30) measures the granite block of this 
inscription as 50cm tall; he does not suggest the size of its bronze 
letters, but they could have been at most 20cm tall. Reworking of 
the Agrippa inscriptions has been credited to Hadrian on the basis 
of CIL II 478. Although this is falsely reconstructed (Boatwright 
2000, 125 n. 62) and cannot substantiate a revision by Hadrian of 
Agrippa's building inscriptions, Richmond (tbid., 116) and 
Trillmich (tbid., 449) note as a parallel the Agrippa inscription on 
the Pantheon. 

89 Cooley 1999 joins to CIL XIV 82 a third fragment from Ostia’s 
storerooms that Fausto Zevi rightly intuited belonged. The Maison 
Carrée's Agrippan inscription proposed by E. Espérandieu (see e.g. 
Ehrenberg #75) has been convincingly repudiated by Amy and 
Gros 1979, 185-8 and cannot figure in my argument. 

9o Simpson 2009. 

91 Ziolkowski 1994, 1999, 2007, 2009. 

92 Simpson 2009, esp. 150-1. 

93 Simpson 2009, 153-6. Hadrian’s cos. IT is constantly featured on 
inscriptions and coins. 

94. Ziolkowski 1994 contended that Agrippa's building was originally 
a religious one, but he now thinks ofit as originally secular ‘with 
sacral traits’ (Ziolkowski 2007, 466; Ziolkowski 2009, 36). In 1994 
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he also argued that Cassius Dio's ‘basilica Neptun?’ was originally 
a Temple of Neptune, another Agrippan private shrine that also 
underwent a name change. For the distinction between public 
temples and sacra privata, see Orlin 1997, 5 (contra Ziolkowski). 

95 Ziolkowski 1994, 261; Ziolkowski 1999, 56; Ziolkowski 2007 465-6; 
cf. Keppie 1991, 91. But very few of the sacral building inscriptions 
compiled by e.g. Jouffroy 1986, 28-35 begin by naming a deity. 

96 Further, he offers no reason why Hadrian used what we see. 

97 The inscription from Arezzo honouring Marius, copied from the 
Forum of Augustus: De manubiis / Gimbris et Teuton(is) aedem Honori / 
et Virtuti victor fecit (CLL XI 1831 = ILS 59, lines 15-17); CIL X 6087, 
from Plancus' tomb above Gaeta: L. Munalius L. f. L. n. L. pron. / 
Plancus cos. cens. imp. iter VII vir / epulon. triump. ex Raetis aedem Saturni 
/ fecit... 

98 See Horster 2001, 23 on Augustus’ use of facere in RGDA 19 for 
renovations. 

99 Horster 2001, 11 n. 21, 355 discusses the very doubtful exception: 
CIL II 1660 = ILS 161 = AE 1985, 555: Herculi invicto / Ti. Iulius 
Augusti f. divi nep. Caesar Augu/st(us)] / imp. pontifex maxumus ded[it. .. 
plus two more lines, now illegible. Alfóldy 1991, 295 restores the 
dedication Marti Ultori in the frieze of Mars Ultor over the building 
inscription. More commonly the patron is named first, as in ZLS 
250, CIL XIV 3485 and CILIX 3513. 

100 Simpson 2009, 151-2: Agrippa ‘was not [ever] a member ofthe 
Julian gens’; cf. Godfrey and Hemsoll 1986, 198. But Agrippa and 
Octavian/Augustus were closely associated for years. They are 
named together, for example, in a lacunose building inscription 
from (a shrine? on) the Quirinal dated 33 Bc, CIL VI 40319 (= ILS 
198): M. Agrippa L. f] / aed. [iussu / Imp. Cae[saris Divi filu)]/ Lj 
vir() r.[p.c.LI aediculam(2)] P vijci Salu[ ?tis reficiund(am) cur(avit) (2)]. 
See also Zanker 1988, 71. 

101 Horster 2001, 39 n. 101 ventures that this format allowed Agrippa 
to distinguish himselffrom Augustus. 

102 Ziolkowski 2009, 38. 

103 Ziolkowski 2007, 466-8; in 2009, 38 he restricts the new meaning 
to Augustus. But see Agrippa’s inscriptions from Emerita and 
Ostia, above. 

104 Ziolkowski 2009, 39. 

105 See also Gordon 1983, 48-9. Bodel 2009, 107-8 investigates tertium 
in a different context. 

106 Pompey’s theatre underwent numerous burnings and restorations 
(see LTUR V [1999], 35-8, s.v. ‘Theatrum Pompei’ IP Gros]) and 
its (re-)building inscription seems always to have been controversial 
(Tac. Ann. 3.72.4; Suet. Claud. 21.1; Dio 60.6.8; Horster 2001, 26). 
Aulus Gellius incorrectly calls Pompey’s temple the aedes Victoriae 
instead of aedes Veneris. 

107 See e.g. HA Hadrian 16.6 (Hadrian's preference for Cato the Elder). 

108 Besides the contributions of Ziolkowski, see Broucke 2009; La 
Rocca 1999; Thomas 1997, 163; Godfrey and Hemsoll 1986, esp. 
196—8; Coarelli 1983. 

109 La Rocca 1999, 280-3; Virgili 1999, 284; Tortorici 1990, 31-8; De 
Fine Licht 1968, 38. 

110 Thomas 1997, 171; La Rocca 1999, 282. Stamper 2005, 128 proposes 
that Agrippa may have formed a visual link between the Pantheon 
and Augustus’ Mausoleum by a row or rows of trees. Ziolkowski 
2009, 35 n. 28 argues against a ‘visual link’ or other connection 
between the two buildings: “The axis of the Pantheon misses the 
entrance to the Mausoleum by c. 10m; the axis ofthe Mausoleum 
passes by the outer perimeter ofthe Pantheon at a distance of c. 
50m.’ The area between the two structures was subject to frequent 
flooding. 

i11 La Rocca 1999, with fig. 110; Tortorici 1900, fig. 6, working from 
the original sketch of O. Armanini; see also De Fine Licht 1968, 175 
fig. 193. La Rocca 1999 and Virgili 1999, 284 follow Chedanne in 
restoring ten columns; Loerke 1982, 50 restores eight columns in 
antis: see Haselberger et al. 2002, 188. 

112 Ziolkowski 2009, 30-1 rightly notes most scholars' neglect of the 
Domitianic building. He argues, ibid. 34, that the Agrippan 
structure faced south and that Domitian was responsible for the 
Pantheon's northern orientation. 

113 Dio 53.27.3; see e.g. Gros 1996, 176; Godfrey and Hemsoll 1986, 
201. 

114 Cf. Ziolkowski 2009, 38. 


115 The inscription surely contributed to the Pantheon’s longevity. Just 
as the present Pantheon’s design does not clearly belong to sacral 
architecture, its most prominent inscription makes no explicit 
reference to any ‘pagan’ god or cult, allowing the Pantheon to be one 
of the earliest buildings to transition to use as a Christian church. 

116 The roof of the Pantheon’s pronaos may have been of gilded 
bronze, as was the cupola (De Fine Licht 1968, 50-2, 136). 

117 Hadrian raised by some 2-3 metres the ground level around the 
Horologium and the Ara Pacis, which allowed utilitarian building east 
of the sightline I am discussing: Boatwright 1987, 64-6. The 
2nd-century rebuilding of the Pantheon raised its level 1.45-2.15m 
higher than that of the Agrippan building, and the entire area 
around the Pantheon was some 2m higher in the Hadrianic period 
than in the Augustan one: Virgili 1999. If the architectural 
drawings found incised in the pavement near the entrance to the 
Mausoleum of Augustus pertain to the Pantheon (Haselberger 
2009, 178-9 is more cautious than Haselberger 1994, 279-93 and 
Wilson Jones 2000, 206-7), the pavement of the Mausoleum was 
used during the construction ofthe 2nd-century Pantheon. This 
also suggests a clear and direct relationship between the two 
structures. 

118 Simpson 2009. 

119 Scholars agree that Hadrian emulated Augustus (e.g. Opper 2008, 
55). For Hadrian's fiercely competitive nature, see e.g. HA Hadrian 
16; Dio 69.3-4. I would like to express my thanks particularly to 
Thorsten Opper, for inviting me to the conference on Hadrian, 
and to the other speakers and participants in the conference, whose 
contributions and discussion sharpened my arguments. I thank 
also the audiences of other versions of this paper, given at Brown 
University, Washington University in St Louis, the University of 
New Hampshire and Ohio University in Athens. 
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Chapter 3 

Who Builtthe Pantheon? 
Agrippa, Apollodorus, 
Hadrian and Trajan 


Mark Wilson Jones 


Despite so much that is known about Roman buildings, 
there is relatively little to say about the individuals involved 
in the ferment of their creation. We can reconstruct 
confidently the original appearance of many a monument, 
but not much about their designers. This is not for want of 
information; it is just not quite of the right kind. All around 
the Mediterranean survive ample ruins, including some 
strikingly well-preserved buildings, of which the Pantheon is 
the prime example. This physical evidence is illuminated by 
literary sources, inscriptions and brickstamps, and on 
occasion by maps and drawings inscribed in stone. 
Notwithstanding some long-running disputes, we can often 
be sure of the identity and date of individual monuments in 
major cities. We also possess quite a populous roster of 
architects’ names, thanks to numbers of their tombstones, 
along with the occasional textual mention of a few of the 
men at the top of their profession. Some buildings bear 
discreet architects’ inscriptions, yet these are nothing like as 
numerous and prominent as those of their patrons; it is they 
who take the credit. In short, it is normally impossible to join 
up specific surviving buildings with specific architects about 
whom we know any more than the name. In this the Roman 
period fares worse than the Greek, when architects were 
frequently tied to particular projects by specifications, 
contracts and accounts recorded on stone, while the names 
of famous protagonists can be found in the treatises of 
Roman writers, most notably Vitruvius and Pliny.’ By such 
means we know of no fewer than three individuals who had 
responsibility for the design of the Parthenon in one role or 
other, Ictinus, Kallikrates and Karpion, while a fourth, 
Phidias, the creator of Athena Parthenos, may also have had 
some architectural input. By contrast it seems ironic that 
Vitruvius’ treatise, by far the most important source on 
Roman architecture, comes too early in its development to 
provide information about practitioners of the imperial 
period.’ 

The Pantheon is a singular monument in so many ways, 
to mention just the magnificence of its interior space, its size 
and its state of preservation It has richer connections in 
terms ofhuman agency and association than practically any 
other ancient building, especially from the time ofthe 
Renaissance. Suffice it to mention some of the more 
prominent names tied to it in one way or other: Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Palladio, Bernini, Piranesi (father and son), 
Jefferson, Boullée, Stendhal, Speer, Kahn, and the Kings 
Victor Emmanuel II and Umberto I, both ofwhom are 
buried, along with Raphael and other artists, within the 
building itself. Since the rise of modern archaeology leading 
scholars who have contributed to understanding the 
building include Heinrich Dressel, Georges Chedanne, 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Herbert Bloch and William (Bill) 
MacDonald (to mention only those who are no longer with 
us). It is only natural to seek to add to this human pantheon 
the Pantheon’s original creators — be they patron, architect 
or both. But given the background just outlined, how close to 
the human story can we hope to get? 

To medieval eyes the stupefying size of the Pantheon 
made it the work of the Devil. On a metaphorical level this 
notion fed the myth that its dome was formed over a huge 
mound of earth, which the grasping Roman poor excavated 
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Plate 1 Cut-away of three-dimensional virtual model of the Pantheon (conceived by the author, created by Robert Grover) 


so as to get at the coins that had been mixed in for the 
purpose.‘ Folklore aside, any literate visitor could feel 
confident of the identity of the man behind the enterprise, 
for the name of the great Roman general and Augustus’ 
right-hand man remains to this day boldly emblazoned over 
the entrance in a very direct statement of euergetism: in 
essence the inscription declares ‘Agrippa made (this)? At the 
end of the 19th century, however, it became clear that 
Agrippa’s project only survives as vestiges of foundations 
incorporated into the present ones, and we have become 
accustomed to associate the actual Pantheon with Hadrian. 
Archaeology made sense of written testimony that he 
restored the structure; evidently it was a total rebuilding 
from the ground up. The Historia Augusta states that Hadrian 
put the names of the original founders back on buildings he 
restored, so the Pantheon with its Agrippa inscription has 
been taken as a case in point. Furthermore, on account of 
Hadrian’s artistic proclivities, his passion for architecture 
and his involvement in design (referred to by Cassius Dio in 
a passage that will be examined in due course), there has 
also been a tendency in some quarters to see him as the 
creative genius behind the project. Yet the latest scholarship 
obliges us to overturn once again conventional wisdom. 
Though this might seem contrary to the spirit of the present 
volume, we shall see that Hadrian was neither the designer 
of the Pantheon nor its instigator; indeed he could be 
portrayed as the individual responsible for the most 
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problematic, even regrettable, aspects of the front in 
particular. For the conception of the project as a whole we 
have to bring into the picture two further figures, Trajan and 
his architect Apollodorus. 


Past debates 

To properly gauge the chronology of the Pantheon, and 
implications in terms of personalities, it is necessary to 
understand issues of design and phasing. These topics 
cannot be separated from past critiques framed in aesthetic 
terms of the relationships between the main components of 
the Pantheon: rotunda, portico and the intervening 
‘transitional block’ housing the entrance and the staircases. 
Paradoxically, given the hallowed status of the monument in 
architectural circles, there has existed since the Renaissance 
a sustained vein of bafflement and even outright criticism. 
Part of this was directed at the attic of the interior elevation, 
with its little pilasters that do not align with the 
compositional lineaments above and below.® But the biggest 
concern was the awkward resolution of the exterior and the 
junction of its circular and orthogonal geometries (Pls 1-2, 
13).’ Many, to mention just Michelangelo, Antonio da 
Sangallo and Fontana, puzzled as to why the Pantheon 
exhibited architectural solecisms, that is to say offences 
against the classical ‘language’ or ‘grammar’ of the orders.® 
The most alarming of these is the way the entablature of the 
portico and transitional block crashes into the rotunda. The 


Plate 2 Pantheon, junction between the rotunda and transitional 
block at high level (photo: author) 


entablature simply stops, while notably failing to align as 
one might think it should with the cornice that wraps around 
the middle of the rotunda. The secondary applied pediment, 
partially cut off as it is by the roof associated with the 
full-blooded pediment over the portico, is only the best 
known of a series of other puzzles. Palladio seized upon the 
double pediment to help resolve how church facades might 
reflect different heights of naves and side aisles, but there is 
no obvious positive rationale for this almost unparalleled 
device in the Pantheon itself. For these and other problems 
explanation was sought in phasing. Michelangelo spoke for 


many Renaissance observers who believed the Pantheon to 
have been built in successive periods, first the rotunda up to 
the interior order, second the rest of the rotunda together 
with the dome, third the portico (along perhaps with the 
transitional block).? Others preferred to identify two phases, 
with arguments back and fore as to the dividing line between 
them." By 1800 or so, in the context of increased knowledge 
of ancient sources and nascent archaeological principles, 
more attention was paid to historical background and 
individuals. This is evident in the ütle of Carlo Fea's 
publication of 1806, L’Integrità del Pantheon rivendicata a Marco 
Agrippa, which popularized one ofthe more wayward 
notions then going around, that the existing building 
represented a remodelling ofthe caldarium of Agrippa's Baths 
that lie on axis to the south (though in reality the complex 
did not extend so far north). This idea can be traced back to 
the Renaissance, when it was beautifully if misleadingly 
rendered by Palladio in one of his drawings conserved in 
London in the collection of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Pl. 3). 

Disputes rumbled on down to the 1890s, when, as 
intimated, previous convictions had to be completely revised 
following detailed study of brickstamps, the identification 
labels which were in some periods imprinted in the still soft 
clay ofoccasional bricks prior to baking. Heinrich Dressel 
and Georges Chedanne interpreted brickstamps recovered 
from the Pantheon and its surroundings, some of them still in 
situ, to indicate that the brick and concrete structure 
belonged to the first halfofthe and century AD, and not the 


Plate 3 Andrea Palladio, conjectural reconstruction of the Baths of Agrippa, including the Pantheon as a caldarium. Royal Institute of British 


Architects (inv. no. SC212/VII/3) (RIBA, British Architectural Library, database entry 28210) 
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Plate 4 Pantheon, section through the front steps with the outline of steps associated with its predecessor, as revealed by excavations 
conducted in 1997-8. Annotations: A: earlier stair and podium; D: existing stair and podium; H: current level of the piazza (Virgili and 


Battistelli 1999, fig. 3, drawn by G. loppolo) 


time of Agrippa, around 150 years earlier. The excavations 
prompted by the controversy, together with later 
observations, demonstrated that the portico was put up — or 
at least planned — at the same time as all the rest, while also 
exposing traces of its Agrippan forerunner below floor 
level." Agrippa thus remained important as the builder of 
the first Pantheon completed in 27 or 25 Bc. In the wake ofa 
fire that affected many other buildings an intervention 
followed by Domitian, though the literary testimony to this 
effect has yet to find an echo in archaeological findings.” 
The building suffered a fatal conflagration in AD 110, after 
which the definitive Pantheon was created from the will to 
restore Agrippa’s conception in fire-proof form. The portico 
became roofed not with timber but by means of trusses made 
of bronze, while the majestic structure of the rotunda is of 
course made of brick and concrete." 


Agrippa’s Pantheon 
Such a comprehensive bouleversement of the pre-1890s status 
quo was for some hard to digest; Chedanne’s drawings were 
exhibited in Rome with infelicitous timing in 1895, that is to 
say just months after the Agrippa inscription was restored at 
the command of the new Minister of Public Instruction 
Guido Baccelli, who was understandably furious — the 
operation had consumed 800 kilograms ofbronze acquired 
from the Ministry of War." As late as the 1920s and 1930s 
Giuseppe Cozzo persisted in championing differential 
phasing and an Agrippan core for the rotunda." But such 
theories were comprehensively dismissed by Julien Guey and 
Bloch, whose study ofthe brickstamps fine-tuned the dating 
of the building to the Hadrianic period.“ The ‘sphinx of the 
Campus Martius’ nonetheless continues to provoke 
contrasting interpretations. In fact the authors of two recent 
tomes dedicated to the building sustain differential phasing 
to varying extents. Gene Waddell proposes that substantial 
portions of the portico were rebuilt in the Severan period.” 
Giovanni Belardi - the current director of the Pantheon — 
still believes that much of what stands today belongs to 
Agrippa. 

The nature of Agrippa’s project is in fact one ofthe main 
areas in which understanding ofthe Pantheon has advanced 
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significantly of late. The excavations of the 1890s directed by 
Luca Beltrami and ably interpreted graphically by Pier- 
Olinto Armanini, prior to his untimely demise, had 
uncovered traces of earlier substructures of contrasting 
character in the area of the portico on the one hand and the 
rotunda on the other.'9 Under the portico were found 
extensive masonry foundations that had been reused and 
consolidated in the imperial rebuilding, while the primary 
remains associated with the rotunda consisted of a marble 
floor 2.15 metres below the actual equivalent.” Accordingly, 
under the powerful influence of suggestions by Lanciani, the 
notion developed that Agrippa’s Pantheon was a south- 
facing T-shaped structure, with a laterally disposed cella 
corresponding more or less to the outline ofthe present 
portico.” This theory is now a thing of the past, thanks to 
excavations undertaken in front of the Pantheon in 1996-7 
by the archaeological service of the Comune di Roma, 
directed by Paola Virgili and encouraged by the then 
Soprintendente Eugenio La Rocca. (The Comune have 
responsibility for the piazza, the Ministero for the Pantheon 
itself.) These excavations show that the imperial Pantheon 
had more in common with its Agrippan predecessor than 
used to be thought.’ Of the various findings probably the 
most decisive is the discovery of an earlier set of north-facing 
approach stairs directly under those of portico (Pl. 4). In 
effect Agrippa’s project prefigured the existing edifice in 
having a circular body facing north with a porticoed 
entrance on the same spot." 

These findings appear to complement earlier (and more 
or less simultaneous) intuitions concerning Agrippa's project 
from different perspectives by William Loerke and Filippo 
Coarelli.> Loerke envisaged a circular space while Coarelli 
set down an intriguing rationale for the choice of site on the 
ancient falus caprae (goat marsh), where according to one 
tradition Romulus, legendary founder of Rome, became the 
god Quirinus and ascended to the heavens. Agrippa would 
therefore have intended a programmatic connection 
between the founder ofthe city and a new Rome in the age 
of Augustus.” In addition, dynastic ambitions are suggested 
by virtue ofthe north-facing Pantheon aligning axially with 
the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus half a mile 


away. This programmatic connection attunes with the 
passage by Cassius Dio (53.27) which states that Agrippa 
intended to honour Augustus by dedicating the building to 
him, naming it after him and erecting his statue inside, 
though Augustus declined.” Agrippa therefore had statues 
of himself and Augustus set up in the porch (presumably in 
the two great niches) and placed inside a statue of Augustus’ 
adoptive father, the deified Julius Caesar, along with 
Olympian gods including Venus and Mars. Thus Augustus 
would find his way inside only after his death, upon his 
presumed future divinization. All this is consistent with the 
adaptation to Roman sensibilities of the use of buildings and 
the name pantheon in the Hellenistic east aimed at cementing 
associations between rulers and divinities.?? The circular 
form of the Pantheon itself is appropriate for the task; 
moreover, according to both La Rocca and Judith 
McKenzie, in separate and again simultaneous publications 
coming to press, it may have taken its cue from the lost 
Tychaion in Alexandria, a structure which brought together 
statues of divinities and one of a Ptolemaic monarch inside a 
circular space articulated it seems with axes and subsidiary 
accents, perhaps recesses or exedrae.? In the case ofthe 
Pantheon we may assume that Venus, Mars and Julius 
Caesar were accompanied by other statues disposed in its 
exedrae and aedicules. It 1s also likely that over time the 
statues of divinized members of the imperial family were 
added, as the initial dynastic aspect ofthe programme 
evolved into a celebration ofthe imperial institution and its 
cosmic authority. It is this inheritance which provided the 
thematic underpinning for the existing building when it 
came to be rebuilt after the fire of AD 110. 


Hadrian and Apollodorus 

While making allowance for later repairs, the brickstamps, 
the foundations, along with the stylistic similarity ofthe 
marble orders inside and out, show that the whole of the 
existing Pantheon was erected more or less in one go. No 
longer being able to fall back on differential phasing to 
explain what used to be viewed as solecisms, these needed to 
be reconsidered. In fact the attic may now be recognized not 
as flawed, but on the contrary a vital participant in a 
brilliant and coherent interior scheme that spurned a 
predictable radial solution in favour of a dynamically 
rhythmical experience? As for the potentially problematic 
exterior junctions, it has been argued by scholars such as 
MacDonald and John Ward-Perkins that these would have 
been scarcely visible in antiquity on account ofthe way the 
building was originally framed, taking into account the 
levels that then pertained. Doubts were also raised as to the 
validity of looking at Roman design from perspectives 
conditioned by aesthetic and theoretical premises of 
Renaissance origin? But for my friends Paul Davies, David 
Hemsoll and me, looking at the building afresh in the late 
1980s, the problem could not be so easily put aside. T'he 
observations of MacDonald and Ward-Perkins seem sound, 
but hardly sufficient. They might help us to understand how 
some of the infelicities of the Pantheon were minimized and 
their consequences mitigated, but there 1s no denying their 
existence. It is difficult to dismiss the thrust ofthe criticisms 
directed from a design standpoint made by architects as 


Plate 5 Pantheon, soundings made at the junction between the 
rotunda and the staircase wall running longitudinally on the side of 
the entrance in the transitional block. Left: east stair at high level; 
Right: west stair at low level (second landing). The arrow on the 
right-hand side image points to a course of two-foot wide bricks or 
bipedales, one of which traverses the junction whole and 
undamaged (photo: author) 


eminent as Michelangelo and Fontana. It should be 
emphasized that some ofthe puzzling features have little to 
do with aesthetic considerations that are potentially 
susceptible to Renaissance or academic bias. That the fabric 
ofthe transitional block is bonded with the rotunda at low 
level (Pl. 5, right), but not bonded at high level (Pl. 5, left), is 
just the most striking technical oddity associated with the 
execution of the project.’ 

The problematic aspects of the design of the Pantheon 
are sufficient to raise the doubt that an architect at the 
apogee of the imperial period would have ever intended 
them, at least in the ideal world. In fact one school of thought 
saw ineptitude as proof of Hadrian’s authorship. Thus he 
would have been the genius behind the conceptual novelty of 
the project, the fusion of a (Greek) portico and a (Roman) 
rotunda, while his lack of professional experience meant he 
was unable to carry this conception through to a perfect 
resolution. 3* One can only admire this ingenious, if 
contorted, theory! Hadrian may well have been the driving 
creative force behind his extraordinary ‘villa’ at Tivoli, 
operating rather like the director of an orchestra in which 
architects and builders were the instruments. But there are 
good reasons to doubt that his position was compatible with 
designing major projects in any detail, especially those in the 
public realm in Rome itself? As regards to the Pantheon in 
particular, Apollodorus has a much superior claim to its 
design. 

The architect-engineer Apollodorus (or Apollodorus of 
Damascus) was Trajan’s preferred designer and author of his 
Forum and Baths, both quite exceptional projects.3° As we 
shall see, one source suggests a confidential relationship 
between the two men, and it is reasonable to visualize the 
architect filling a role broadly comparable with that of Royal 
Surveyor in the British context of the 17th century? As 
befitted a profession that in antiquity spanned the modern 
divides of architecture and engineering, Apollodorus stood 
at the pinnacle of both. His technical mastery is evident 
from his authorship not only of the Poliorcetica;? a treatise on 
siege engines and the like, but also the celebrated wooden 
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Plate 6 Pantheon, interior elevation of the rotunda projected flat. The only instances in which there is concordance between different levels 
ofthe composition are indicated by dotted lines (author: from Wilson Jones 2000, fig. 9.25) 


bridge over the Danube. An audacious wooden structure 
spanning between stone and concrete piers, this is 
represented prominently on Trajan's Column, besides being 
the subject of another treatise by Apollodorus, a work which, 
though since lost, was referred to by Procopius in such a way 
as to suggest that it was well known as late as the 6th 
century.?? In its turn the Column, at least as regards to its 
architectural definition, could also be included in 
Apollodorus' oeuvre by virtue of being an integral part of his 
(i.e. Trajan's) forum. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
the architect was responsible for other projects besides those 
mentioned, though without appeal to documentary evidence 
it can be difficult to pin down any specific attribution, 
Trajan’s Markets being a case in point.*® Leaving to one side 
for the moment the date of the Pantheon, its attribution to 
Apollodorus makes sense on several levels. There are shared 
stylistic traits in the marble decoration of the Pantheon and 
his Forum of Trajan.* The open-air half-rotundas of 
Trajan’s Baths offer points of similarity with the Pantheon 
rotunda. The latter is notable for a kind of ‘syncopation’ 
which baffled Renaissance commentators and which saw a 
vertical concordance between the main order, the attic and 
the coffering ofthe dome only on the main axes (Pl. 6). A 
similar syncopation occurred at the Baths, albeit in a simpler 
form given the absence of an attic (Pl. 7). Moreover, the 
trapezoidal staircases fitted in behind these half-rotundas 
directly presage those ofthe Pantheon (Pls 7 and 9). 
Finally it may be noted that Apollodorus' expertise in the 
erection of giant timber structures, as attested by both the 
Poliorcelica and his famous bridge, put him in a singularly 
good position to have masterminded the giant centring that 
must have been employed to build the Pantheon dome.** To 
repeat, without the kind of archival evidence that would 
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bear on such discussions in modern times, this evidence is 
not sufficient for an unassailable attribution; however it is 
probably the closest chance we have of going beyond the 
generalized anonymity that is the Roman architect’ fate. 
Yet at the same time we need to be aware of stressing the 
individual at the expense of team endeavour, certainly no 
less relevant in antiquity than it is today, despite the media 
focus on a few 'starchitects". 


The ‘compromise hypothesis’ 

Were the Pantheon indeed designed by the capable 
Apollodorus, the shortcomings of its exterior seem all the 
more puzzling. How then to explain them? Together at first 
with Davies and Hemsoll, I have argued that the exterior of 
the Pantheon is not what was originally intended, but rather 
the outcome of compromises induced by unforeseen 
circumstances. The ‘compromise hypothesis’ proposes that 
the portico was initially planned with sixteen columns 
incorporating 50ft monolithic shafts of Egyptian granite 
(Pl. 8). These columns would have been set out on the same 
centres as those of the actual portico, perhaps with the same 
distribution of materials, i.e. eight shafts of grey granite from 
the quarries at Mons Claudianus in front, eight of pink granite 
from Aswan behind. The decision was made to employ 4oft 
shafts instead only after work had started on site, for some 
reason unknown — perhaps because of logistical difficulties 
with quarrying and/or transportation. Might a consignment 
of 50 footers have sunk en route between Alexandria and 
Rome?* Alternatively it is possible to imagine, as we shall 
see, that shafts originally intended for the Pantheon were 
diverted to the Temple of Trajan. Either way, it is significant 
that Roman monolithic column shafts tended to be 
standardized in multiples of 5ft lengths, with 30, 40 and soft 
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lengths being the dominant larger sizes. Shafts 4oft long thus 
represented the next major step down from 5oft, and, 
moreover, were much more common and therefore more 
likely to be available. +° 

The case for the compromise hypothesis relies primarily 
on deductions based on the physical examination of the 
building and its solecisms. Indeed, all its various solecisms 
and curiosities would simply not have existed in the 
hypothetical original project.” Since those mentioned so far 
concern the more strategic aspects of design and 
construction, it is well to illustrate one small-scale example 
so as to give an 1dea of the level of detail that is embraced by 
this theory. Where the portico meets the transitional block 
on the west flank the entablature ‘jogs’ or steps out by a small 
amount, one neither so small as to be insignificant, nor so 
big as to constitute a positive feature (Pl. 2). This is the 
product of the ‘shrinking’ of the columns predicted by the 
compromise hypothesis. T'he columns had become smaller, 
demanding that the overall width ofthe entablature they 
carry contract inwards, in theory by 5/8 ofa foot on both 
the east and west flanks. Yet the structure ofthe transitional 
block was already in position, and could not be moved. 
Mitigation could be achieved by shifting the column axes 
with respect to the foundations (though naturally this shift 
could only be marginal), and perhaps also by cladding the 
transitional block with thinner sheets of marble than would 


Plate 7 Baths of Trajan, hemicycles 'H' and ’L: 
plans, elevations and three dimensional 
projections. Note the alignment between niches 
and coffers indicated by red lines, and the 
triangular shaped staircases tucked in behind 
both of the hemicycles (after Licht 1974, Taf. 1 and. 
3, Abb. 17 and 44) 


originally have been used. But evidently not all the 
difference could be lost by such improvisations, hence the 
"oe 1 

First published in 1989, fleshed out with further 
supporting evidence in 2000 and 2009, the ‘compromise 
hypothesis’ has had a predominantly positive reception.*? 
But the reader should be aware of opposition, principally 
that of Lothar Haselberger, a leading scholar of ancient 
architecture.5° He worries about the dangers inherent in 
presuming we can know what ancient architects intended, 
while questioning whether several of the shortcomings really 
amount to such 3 For him the preoccupation with what 
should have been deflects us from a subtler understanding of 
what actually 25.5? He notes a series of lapses from precise 
regularity and symmetry (some of which are disconnected 
with the solecisms I highlight), that adds up to an 
inconsistency, or elasticity, that is perhaps surprising (to us). 
On the other hand the portico displays some features of 
considerable refinement, for example the slight thickening of 
the corner columns (by about 5-6cm, or 3 per cent, 
compared with the rest).53 For Haselberger the juxtaposition 
of exacting details with ‘misfits’ could reflect a non-academic 
approach to design, besides divisions between different kinds 
of operation (or the labour involved), aspects that we have 
yet to fully appreciate in this as in other imperial 
monuments.5* This is a valid debating position, and I am 
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Plate 8 Pantheon, plans and elevations as intended and as executed (author: from Wilson Jones 2000, fig. 10.12) 


happy to concede that one or two of the Pantheon’s solecisms 
should be viewed less dogmatically, and perhaps 
discounted.55 A couple of others are inconclusive (the second 
pediment is merely very unusual, it is not in fact unique in 
ancient architecture)? But several major supports of the 
‘compromise hypothesis’ remain intact, or not even 
challenged. This is not the place to rehearse again all the 
arguments in its favour; however, given the opposition just 
cited, it is well to confront aspects of the problem from fresh 
directions, both of which have a temporal dimension. One 
has to do with relative chronology, the phasing of 
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transitional block and rotunda, the other has to do with 
absolute chronology and the date of construction. More 
importantly, for the present inquiry, both have a bearing on 
the human side of the equation. 


Phasing, chronology - and Trajan 

Academic disputes have the dialectical function of 
sharpening a line of argumentation, and this is the case here. 
The juxtapositions Haselberger noted in the measurements 
ofthe Pantheon (precise-imprecise, regular-irregular and so 
on) seem to me not so much to detract from the compromise 


Plate 9 Pantheon, plans of the East Stair at different levels, 1:200 (author, Roberta Zaccara and Robert Grover) 


hypothesis as to add to it, for they are easier to understand if 
an upset occurred that obliged an element ofre-design, and 
hence delay, along perhaps with a rush to make up lost 
time.” Given that such questions are open to debate, as are 
solecisms based primarily on aesthetic considerations, it 
seems particularly important to focus on matters ofa 
technical nature. During one of our conversations about our 
old friend the Pantheon some years ago, Haselberger 
pointed out that the nature ofthe discontinuity at the 
junction of the rotunda and transitional block had never 
been properly scrutinized (or at any rate not published), and 
this led me to make my own survey of the east staircase of 
the Pantheon in 2005 and 2006, with the help of Cinzia 
Conti, Giangiacomo Martines and a team of assistants.5? 
Because the staircases have limited architectural 
pretensions, being essentially functional, they present the 
best opportunities to inspect the raw construction of the 
transitional block, and its junction with the rotunda (Pls ı, 
9). We were able to witness the bond between these bodies of 
fabric at low level (Pl. 5, right). This proved the unity of 
conception that had been so much disputed in the past. On 
the other hand, we could also document a clearly unbonded 
condition in the upper half ofthe structure (Pl. 5, left). Via 
the study of technique (as manifest by such things as brick- 
to-mortar ratio, and the distribution of so-called bonding 
courses made with bipedales, the especially large, two-foot 
wide, bricks) it 1s furthermore possible to chart the close 
similarity in the character ofthe construction ofthe upper 
and lower halves ofthe transitional block. Although the 
change in the bonding condition between the rotunda and 
the staircases must occur somewhere around the level ofthe 
entablature, it 1s not possible to detect an obvious break or 
change in the elevation ofthe staircase in this area (Pl. 10). 
This suggests, even if it cannot prove, the close temporal 


proximity between the upper and lower halves. The 
evidence ofthe brickstamps confirms this point. 5? Therefore 
the work on the transitional block and the stairs merely 
suffered a pause; after operations were halted about half way 
up work then resumed quite quickly. It is not impossible that 
both phases were supervised by the same people.” Just as 
remarked in connection with the ‘misfits’, all this is perfectly 
compatible with a project that suffered a serious, but 
temporary, setback. According to my reading, the lack of 
bond was forced on the builders by the non-arrival of the 
intended columns and the ensuing hiatus, during which they 
could only proceed with the construction of the rotunda. 
When work on the transitional block resumed it was obliged 
to simply abut the rotunda. 

The building site of the Pantheon was afflicted by other 
adversities too. Agrippa’s building had earlier suffered 
significant settlement of the foundations, and some lesser but 
still worrying settlement made itself manifest in the building 
of the imperial rotunda.” The structure known in Italian as 
the grottoni, a two-storey infill building between the south 
side of the rotunda and the Basilica of Neptune, was 
evidently an improvised buttressing measure for the rotunda 
even before it was complete. This 1s indicated on three 
counts: firstly, the six longitudinal walls (running north— 
south) of the grottont do not bond with the rotunda, but are 
butted up against it; secondly the brickstamps from the 
grotton fall in roughly the same date range as those from the 
rest of the building.” The third point emerges out of my 
recent inspections, which have revealed a remarkable state 
of affairs that had hitherto escaped appreciation: despite not 
being bonded below, the upper parts of the grottont are 
bonded with the rotunda. This point indicates that the 
whole of this structure was put up extremely fast, 
presumably so as to be in place by the time the dome was 
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Plate 10 Pantheon, part-section of the East Stair. Bonding courses of bipedales are shown dotted, 1: 80 (author, Roberta Zaccara and 
Robert Grover) 
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Table 1 Key dates for the building ofthe Pantheon 


BC 27/25 
AD 80 
post AD 80 
AD 110 
AD 111-14 
AD 114-16 
AD 116-19 
AD 119-21 


Agrippa's Pantheon dedicated 

Pantheon damaged by fire 

Restoration of uncertain scope 

Pantheon burns 

demolitions; conception and design 

site preparation and foundations 

progress on brick and concrete superstructure 
erection of the grottoni; 

non-arrival of 50ft shafts for the portico; 

work on the transitional block interrupted 

AD 122-4 completion of the dome; 

decision to use 40ft shafts for the portico; 
completion of the transitional block 

AD 124-5 
AD 125-6 


completion of the portico 
installation of statuary and fittings; 


finishing and dedication 


Trajan's reign ongoing 
117 Hadrian's accession 
118 Hadrian arrives in Rome 


121 Hadrian leaves Rome 


125 Hadrian arrives in Rome 


128 Hadrian leaves Rome 


constructed. Here, then, is a yet another sign of 
improvisation and haste." 

A further twist in scholarship over the Pantheon has 
emerged with Lise Hetland’s recent research. In line with 
Wolf-Dieter Heilmeyer’s earlier arguments based primarily 
on the style of capitals and other marble elements, this pulls 
back the date of the commencement of the project to a few 
years earlier than the prevailing consensus of c. AD 117-18.°* 
Only a few years, it is true, but enough to force a change in 
any assumptions about Hadrian’s involvement. Credit for 
the project should now go to his predecessor Trajan. 

This proposal relies on a reappraisal of the same body of 
brickstamps that had already been studied by Guey and 
Bloch. A minority of brickstamps are of critical interest, for 
these are dated to a specific year by virtue of the 
abbreviations included of the names of the consuls then in 
power. A larger group of stamps can be dated within rough 
limits by tracing other names that appear, and by cross- 
referring to the same names on dated examples. It is striking 
that all the in situ brickstamps preserved in the Pantheon 
which can be dated with reasonable confidence are late 
Trajanic, save for one Hadrianic example. Bloch, the doyen 
of brickstamp studies in the middle of the last century, had 
realized this. However, a fondness for a more general 
theory of his concerning brick production in this period led 
him to argue that the Trajanic shipments were stockpiled, 
not to be taken up until Hadrian instigated the project after 
coming to power in mid Ap 117. Exposing circularity in 
Bloch’s position, Hetland guides us towards the more logical 
conclusion that the project was Trajan's. Is it not more likely, 
she asks, that Trajan commissioned a replacement Pantheon 
sooner rather than later after the fire of 110 that destroyed its 
previous incarnation?” In short, allowing for demolition 
and planning, a start date between AD 113 and 115 is 
substantially more probable than one around AD 118. 

As for the end date, this can also be established within a 
fairly close range. The key consideration here is that in AD 
123 — presumably in response to an edict of Hadrian — an 
unusually high proportion of Roman brick production was 
stamped (i.e. with the abbreviated names of the then 
reigning consuls, Apronianus and Pactinus). The absence 


of such stamps in the Pantheon shows that the bricks used in 
its construction must have been made prior to AD 123. The 
superstructure must therefore have been completed by this 
time, ifnot soon after. (The exact time lag twixt production 
and use is impossible to know.‘®) 

The single zn situ brickstamp datable to the Hadrianic 
period and specifically the key year AD 123 allows additional 
precision. The piece of brick in question was found where 
the columnar system of the portico meets the transitional 
block, in the fill material that accompanied the positioning 
of the marble pilasters.59 Given that the portico could have 
been put up relatively rapidly, this suits dedication of the 
new Pantheon in or after AD 125. Since Hadrian returned to 
Rome in the summer of AD 125 after his first tour of the 
empire,” it is tempting to imagine that he would have 
presided over the ceremonies in person. Was he keen for this 
event to take place soon after his return, forcing the rush to 
which several details attest? 

The likely duration of the project from conception to 
completion was thus around a dozen years (c. AD 113/14 to 
c. AD 125/6). In the normal course of events, a construction 
period of around eight years for the Pantheon would be 
feasible, given the legendary logistical capabilities of the 
Roman building machine.” But in this case events were far 
from normal. Delays would have been incurred firstly by the 
improvised erection of the grottoni, and secondly by the 
interruption and reconfiguration ofthe transitional block 
and portico. (It remains difficult to say whether these delays 
ran separately or concurrently.) In any event, the evidence 
from brickstamps and phases combined with worksite 
logistics leads to the above sketch chronology for the 
Pantheon and its main component parts (see Table 1). 

The revised dating ofthe Pantheon reminds us that we 
should be wary of assigning building projects according to 
artificially clean break-lines relating to individual emperors. 
Itis convenient to be able to call a building Domitianic, 
Trajanic, Hadrianic and so on. But to do so distorts the 
realities of the imperial administrative system; policies and 
attitudes could certainly change on the diktat ofa new 
emperor, but the machinery of state ensured relative 
continuity across a spectrum of activities. Hadrian only 
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Plate 11a-b Pantheon, entrance and door. Note the pilasters and grille that fill the gap between the double doors and the masonry opening 
(a: photo: Maxim Atayants; b: Francesco Piranesi, Raccolta de’ tempi antichi, || (1790), Tav. 20) 


came onto the scene after the unexpected death of Trajan, 
and in general terms it is inevitable that some projects begun 
in one emperor’s reign were finished in another; death 
hardly works to a schedule. When we speak of Trajan’s 
Forum, we should keep in mind that Hadrian may have 
completed it.” Likewise there would be nothing so 
exceptional about a Pantheon begun in Trajan’s time and 
completed in Hadrian’s. 

Along with practically everyone else I used to accept the 
conventional Hadrianic date, albeit reluctantly, conscious 
that it did not suit the attribution to Apollodorus on account 
of Hadrian’s antagonism. So it is a pleasure to be freed from 
this error. With the dating ofthe Pantheon revised and its 
inception under Trajan clarified, the case for the 
involvement of his favourite architect Apollodorus is 
significantly strengthened. Indeed, who more likely to have 
been given charge of the new project than Apollodorus, 
covered in glory as he was concerning the bridge over the 
Danube, Trajan’s Baths and Trajan’s Forum? 

The last significant intervention in the Pantheon of pagan 
antiquity consisted of restoration works by the emperors 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, as attested by the 
inscription that runs below Agrippa’s in much smaller letters 
on the architrave.3 The scope of works is however uncertain. 
A pair of brickstamps has been found associated with the 
vaulted fabric over the entrance portal. Here the bronze 
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doors do not fit the marble aperture, which is in part filled by 
the associated pilasters at the sides, and the grille overhead 
making it legitimate to wonder whether they were retrofitted 
(Pl. 11a—b). Having been originally produced in the 
Augustan period according to one interpretation, the doors 
themselves may have been recycled, perhaps in the Severan 
period if not in the Hadrianic phase. Other Severan 
interventions are difficult to identify. It is possible that 
settlement, even if not so pronounced as that which 
bedevilled Agrippa’s Pantheon, continued to cause problems. 
Its severity should not be overstated — the Pantheon stands, 
after all, and the radial cracking of the rotunda is probably 
generated by stresses affecting most unreinforced 
hemispherical domes — but settlement possibly contributed to 
the collapse of the north-eastern corner of portico in the 17th 
century. It has also been wondered if the bronze trusses and 
ceiling were created or restored in the Severan period. 
However it may be noted that the Trajanic fabric of the 
transitional block seems to anticipate vaults of some kind over 
the side aisles° Perhaps movements in the fabric over the 
course of the 2nd century caused portions of its marble 
revetment to detach, giving rise to a programme of repairs 
attested by the Severan inscription, a document that, despite 
the rather grandiose claim to have restored ‘all the 
decoration’, can be assumed to have inflated reality, as was 
common practice at the time.” There then followed centuries 


Plate 12 Hadrian’s Villa, the so-called Serapeum, also known as the 
‘Temple of Canopus’ or less problematically the Scenic Triclinium 
(Giovanbattista Piranesi) 


of decay, robbery, repair and conservation, which, albeit 
fascinating, cannot detain us here. 


Three texts 

In summary, then, a range of evidence makes it clear that 
Agrippa built the first Pantheon, that the actual building 
was begun by Trajan and finished by Hadrian, while 
Apollodorus has the best claim to having been its designer. 
Now for a change of gear, as we turn to three texts that may 
provide further depth to the scenarios discussed, and their 
human dimension. This is no longer the realm of proof and 
logical argumentation, but that of conjecture. Nonetheless 
my inferences help create a narrative that has the potential 
to tie up loose ends and make sense of them, while not 
actually violating any of the facts at issue. 

The first document to which I appeal is a letter on 
papyrus concerning a 50ft shaft in transit from the quarries 
of Mons Claudianus across the eastern Egyptian desert. The 
letter bears a date in the third year of Hadrian’s reign, that is 
to say the winter months of AD 119/1207? Written to secure 
fodder for the draught animals involved, which by 
implication of the urgency of the request must have been 
running worryingly short, the papyrus illustrates the kind of 
problems that might bedevil the transport of such monstrous 
— 100 tonne — stones. This event is too early for the 
destination to have been a Hadrianic Pantheon, but the 
winter of AD 119/120 fits well with the Pantheon as we now 
know it to have been begun under Trajan, and which, 
according to the compromise hypothesis, should have had 
5oft shafts. If the shaft in question was not part ofa 
consignment that was lost at sea and successfully arrived in 
Rome, where might it have ended up? Fifty-foot monoliths, it 
must be emphasized, were very rare indeed. Though the 
letter is too early for the shaft to originally have been 
intended for the Temple of Trajan — a project that was 
probably only begun after Trajan’s death — it most likely 
found use there. The exact date and location of this building 
eludes scholarly consensus, but pieces of several shafts of this 
very size lie underneath the modern Palazzo Valentini not 
far from Trajan’s Column, in addition to the large chunk 


that can easily be seen at the foot of the Column itself? Thus 
50ft shafts were envisaged for both the Pantheon and 
Trajan’s temple, and indeed Amanda Claridge has directly 
connected the fortunes of these two projects. Delays in 
supply are easy to envisage, whether due to transportation or 
shipwreck, or simply the time needed to produce such a 
large number of huge columns that the combined projects 
demanded. It should be borne in mind that at the time the 
Pantheon was commissioned Trajan’s death could not have 
been anticipated, while building the temple to the god that 
he thus became was a political imperative for Hadrian, a 
way of consolidating his accession. By Claridge’s intriguing 
reasoning the prospect of unacceptably long delays for this 
project could have triggered an instruction to divert to it 
shafts originally intended for the Pantheon.” This or 
shipwreck are thus the two chief likely causes of the problem. 
Naturally, we will never know the exact dynamics, but the 
papyrus gives us a remarkable glimpse of the possibilities. 


Trajan, Apollodorus and Hadrian 

The next text of potential relevance is perhaps the most 
famous passage concerning an ancient architect that comes 
to us from a source other than Vitruvius. Written by Cassius 
Dio, it happens to brings together, in the context of major 
imperial projects, all three of the key names involved in this 
phase of the Pantheon: Trajan, Apollodorus and Hadrian: 


[Hadrian] first banished and later put to death Apollodorus, 
the architect who had built the various creations of Trajan in 
Rome — the forum, the odeon and the baths. The reason 
assigned was that he had been guilty of some misdemeanour, 
but the true reason was that once when Trajan was consulting 
him on some point he had said to Hadrian, who had 
interrupted him with some remark: ‘Be offand draw your 
pumpkins. You don’t understand any of these matters’ — it 
chanced that Hadrian at the time was pluming himself upon 
some such drawing. When he became emperor, therefore, he 
remembered this slight and would not endure the man's 
freedom of speech. He sent him the design ofthe Temple of 
Venus and Rome by way of showing him that a great work 
could be accomplished without his aid, and asked Apollodorus 
whether the proposed design was satisfactory. T'he architect in 
his reply stated first, in regard to the temple, that it ought to 
have been built on high ground ... so that it might have stood 
out more conspicuously on the Sacred Way ... Secondly, in 
regard to the statues, he said that they had been made too tall 
for the height of the cella. ‘For now’, he said, ‘if the goddesses 
wish to get up and go out, they will be unable to do so.’ When 
he wrote this so bluntly to Hadrian, the emperor ... restrained 
neither his anger nor his grief, but slew the man. Indeed, his 
nature was such that he was jealous not only ofthe living, but 
also of the dead.” 


As Frank Brown surmised, the disparaging reference to 
pumpkins or gourds was most likely an allusion to the 
scalloped vaults that Hadrian and his architects used to such 
effect in his villa at Tivoli (Pl. 12). The text conveys an 
antipathy between Hadrian and Apollodorus that was 
provoked or augmented by the ‘slight’, and which may 
perhaps have been rooted in differences of opinion and/or 
approach on the subject of architecture. This would not be 
the first nor the last time that the professional and the 
dilettante rouse mutual irritation. A further cause for 
resentment on the part of Apollodorus can be ascribed to the 
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Plate 13 Pantheon, view of the front and its inscription (photo: author) 


destruction of his great bridge on Hadrian’s orders, out of 
fears that barbarian forces would use it to cross to the 
Romans’ side.’ Yet the most striking event, Apollodorus’ 
execution at Hadrian’s behest, would seem to be embroidery 
aimed at tarnishing the emperor, in keeping with Dio’s 
efforts to portray him in a bad light. (The Historia Augusta has 
the architect collaborating on one of the emperor’s later 
unrealized projects, which was to create a statue of Luna to 
accompany the Colossus.°*) As for the passage about the 
Temple of Venus and Rome and its goddesses, this is but an 
adaptation of the well-known anecdote about the classical 
Greek sculptor Phidias’ statue of Zeus in his temple at 
Olympia.” Yet Dio's rendition may still contain genuine 
elements, and it is tempting to suppose that the Pantheon 
was the real focus of the dispute. Perhaps he had heard about 
the controversy over the height of its portico, pinning a 
jumbled version on the Temple of Venus and Rome instead. 
After all, in Dio’s mind the Pantheon was built by Agrippa, 
since another passage of his shows that he took the 
inscription under the pediment at face value.” 

According to this intuition, the clash would have arisen 
not primarily over the Temple of Venus and Rome, but over 
the problems that afflicted the portico of the Pantheon. 
Apollodorus would be the designer and Hadrian the 
emperor/patron, the death of Trajan having propelled him 
into a commanding position over Apollodorus, along with so 
much else. We may envisage the two men on opposite sides 
of a dispute over how to resolve the project, which stood 
preposterously incomplete in the middle of the Campus 
Martius just as so much other building work all around was 
finished, or soon so to be. On the one side was the architect: 
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bent no doubt on keeping to the more impressive original, 
ideal, design, in spite of protracted further delays associated 
with a new order and delivery of the requisite giant shafts 
from Egypt. On the other side was the emperor: concerned 
above all with limiting the duration of the embarrassment, 
and getting the project finished as quickly as possible. Was it 
Hadrian who insisted on the compromise solution, 
authorizing the diversion from another project of a set of 4oft 
columns that was already in Rome, or on its way? In one 
sense or another then it is correct to call the portico 
Hadrianic, in contradistinction to the rest of the building. 

The construction of the Pantheon may already have run 
into problems at its southern end, where the grottoni would 
rise as a precautionary measure, and then there arose the 
portico fiasco at the northern end. Though the cause may 
well have been what we would call an act of god — Poseidon/ 
Neptune? — and not of Apollodorus’ making, there may yet 
have been a perceived element of fault on his part. (Was he 
over optimistic about the number of shafts that could be 
quarried? Did he order shafts to be shipped from Alexandria 
too late in the season, thus endangering them in storms? Did 
he instruct them to be sent in one flotilla, as opposed to the 
more prudent option of separate batches?) Hadrian and 
Apollodorus, I imagine, locked horns over their divergent 
preferences for resolving the catastrophe — albeit at a 
distance or via delegates, for the emperor was away from 
Rome for most of the period during which this drama 
unfolded. (A parallel of sorts exists in surviving 
correspondence between Trajan and Pliny the Younger, 
when as governor of Bithynia he needed instruction as how 
best to manage problems with public buildings in 


Claudiopolis.??) One can almost feel the tension between a 
principled Apollodorus, holding out for the ideal taller 
portico, and an impatient Hadrian, imposing his will for the 
sake of minimizing embarrassment and for the speediest 
possible opening of the grandest hall the world had yet seen. 
So as to justify his instruction to make do with a set of goft 
shafts, who knows if Hadrian used similar arguments to 
those advanced by MacDonald and Ward Perkins, to the 
effect that the resultant offending junctions were of limited 
visibility? Knowledgeable as he was of Athens, did Hadrian 
point to the stacked roofs-cum-pediments of the Propylaea 
on the Acropolis as a precedent of sorts that sanctioned his 
chosen solution??? All this may be speculation, but as the 
compromise hypothesis is refined in the light of the revised 
dating, the plausibility of the Pantheon as the focus of the 
quarrel between Apollodorus and Hadrian grows. In any 
event, it is Trajan who should take the credit as the patron of 
the project; Hadrian only finished it off. 


Hadrian and Agrippa 

The third and final text returns to where we began — the 
laconic Agrippa inscription dominating the frontal frieze of 
the portico: M. Agrippa L. f. cos. tertium fecit (Pl. x3). Of course, 
no one today takes this at face value, as Dio did. Nor is it to 
be interpreted as a faithful replication of any original 
inscription belonging to Agrippa’s Pantheon. The 
formulation seems rather to be inconsistent with his own 
lifetime.89 Most probably the inscription was a Hadrianic 
creation, purpose-made for the Pantheon that was 
completed in AD 125 or soon after. 

What would be the motivation behind such a device? As 
already remarked, the Historia Augusta cites Hadrian setting 
up building inscriptions which accredit his forerunners, out 
of a show of modesty and respect. This was a literary topos; 
Augustus is recorded as having made similar gestures in his 
Res Gestae?' However, as Mary Boatwright explores in this 
same volume, no comparable examples from the time of 
Hadrian have survived. Indeed the literary and epigraphical 
evidence do not march in tandem, and where inscriptions on 
restored buildings are known (including ones involving 
Hadrian), she shows that they typically ‘highlight, not cover 
up, the actions of the re-builder’. Rather than manifesting a 
more general habit of Hadrian, did the Pantheon inscription 
alone, reinforced by the longstanding literary topos and 
associated propaganda, prompt the passage in the Historia 
Augusta? This prompts in turn a more radical question: was 
the official presentation of Hadrian’s modesty a device to 
avoid taking ownership for the compromised portico? 

It would be flippant to present this as a simplistic one- 
liner. As Boatwright shows, there are likely to be multiple 
subtle messages encapsulated in both the inscription as a 
whole, with its unusual size and form, and even its minor 
details (for example, the exact rendering of tertium). The 
thinking that went into such a prominent inscription was no 
doubt considered and nuanced. It is worth reflecting on the 
possibility that it was intended to complement or reflect the 
character of the front end of the Pantheon, and specifically 
overtones that took the visitor back to the time of Agrippa 
and Augustus. We have already seen that the basic 
conception ofthe imperial Pantheon was substantially 


determined by its Agrippan predecessor. Agrippa's portico 
must have been a no less monumental affair than the present 
one; in fact the columns along the front were set out on the 
same spacing. In praising the pedimental statues of 
Agrippa’s Pantheon, Pliny the Elder gives the impression 
that their lofty position made them relatively unfamiliar or 
difficult to see.” The columns, then, were tall; might both 
porticoes have had the same height as well as the same 
rhythm? In other words the Hadrianic portico may well 
have replicated the general scale of Agrippa's if not also 
some of its key dimensions. Yet since the time of Agrippa 
Roman audiences would have become used to displays of 
taller columns with tighter spacing in proportional terms 
(i.e. the ratio ofthe intercolumnation, or interval between 
columns, to their diameter). Both the temple of Mars Ultor 
and of Concordia had similar column spacings but 6oft tall 
columns with 5oft shafts, rather like the Pantheon should 
ideally have had. One ofthe consequences ofthe revised, 
lowered portico (as built) would arguably have been a faintly 
old-style or archaizing air conveyed by the relatively squat 
proportions. If Doris and Gottfried Gruben are right, the 
great bronze doors date originally from the Augustan 
period, later being adapted for the Pantheon (Pl. 12). This is 
an intriguing hypothesis, for it could explain why they do 
not fit the opening in the normal way, and the recourse to 
pilasters at the sides, and the fish-scale grille at the top.% As 
already mentioned, the installation could be attributed to a 
Severan intervention, but in the absence offirm evidence to 
this effect a Hadrianic date seems more likely. (One can only 
wonder further whether the lost bronze trusses and vaults 
harked back to the use of bronze in Agrippa’s Pantheon; it is, 
after all, known to have had bronze capitals.) The frieze 
reliefs with incense burners and swags that divide up the 
elevation of the transitional block also appear to be inspired 
by precedents of Augustan date 20 

There are, then, indications to suggest that the Hadrianic 
portico had a character congenial to the statues of Agrippa 
and Augustus that Dio says stood in the entrance of the 
Pantheon he described, that is to say the actual Trajanic- 
Hadrianic one. The almost eclectic, revivalist, approach 
implicit in the retrofitting of the doors and in the Augustan- 
style reliefs does not obviously find a place within the formal 
and stylistic consistency of Apollodorus as discernible in the 
remains of Trajan’s Forum and Baths (not to mention the 
Pantheon interior). The revivalist composition of the portico 
seems to reflect a predominant interest in programme and 
politics and a willingness to compromise for this sake, 
making it legitimate to wonder whether key decisions 
originated with Hadrian (perhaps via a delegate), then to be 
imposed on a reluctant Apollodorus. 

Hadrian is an important figure in the history of 
architecture; the extraordinary architectural laboratory that 
is his villa at Tivoli is enough to ensure that.” But it happens 
that the most emblematic monument at the apogee of 
Roman achievements was not his. The character of the 
Pantheon was determined by Agrippa in the first instance 
and subsequently by Trajan and Apollodorus. The one part 
that might bear the imprint of Hadrian’s thinking, the 
portico and transitional block, is the most problematic. 
Indeed, the ‘sphinx of the Campus Martius’ is far too 
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slippery a subject to be pinned down to a single explanation. 
The very function of the building, along with its status as a 
temple (or not), is notoriously ambiguous.9 As for the 
portico, multiple overlapping intentions must have gone into 
a struggle to resolve a veritable crisis, and then the delicate 
dilemma presented by the need for an inscription. Perhaps 
Hadrian did not feel justified to claim a project he only 
completed — though such sentiment hardly stopped others 
and indeed himself elsewhere. Perhaps he felt disinclined to 
do so given the negative connotations that come with 
compromise. Perhaps it was politically expedient to affect a 
grand gesture of pious modesty in giving up his claim. All 
these considerations may have acted in concert. In any 
event, claim the Pantheon he did not. 
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The 2007 and 2008 excavations at Sagalassos unearthed an 
impressive group of colossal imperial sculptures within the 
large eastern hall of the monumental bath complex (Pl. 1). 
This group consisted of three portrait heads — Hadrian, an 
emperor most probably of the Antonine dynasty and 
Faustina Major — as well as body fragments belonging to 
these statues and a further two female statues. Their scale 
was virtually uniform and, as far as the male statues are 
concerned, they also represent the same iconography. In 
addition, technical aspects indicate that they were acrolithic. 
The heads stand out not only because of their colossal size 
and perfect state of preservation, but also because they 
constitute the only extant sculptures of emperors and their 
consorts at Sagalassos.' This paper concerns mainly the 
typological and stylistic aspects ofthe portrait of Hadrian 
for dating purposes. The statue’s appearance can be 
reconstructed on the basis of the fragments belonging to the 
second emperor statue. The other imperial sculptures will 
thus also be considered in detail. Finally, they will be setin a 
broad cultural context, as they are all assumed to represent 
cult statues originally located in the temple of the imperial 
cult in the south of Sagalassos and moved to their new and 
final location, the Roman baths, in late antiquity. 


The portrait of Hadrian: typology and dating (PI. 2a-d) 
The portrait of Hadrian was found in the debris inside the 
south-west niche (Pl. 1, niche ‘A’) of the large cross-shaped 
hall which has been identified by Marc Waelkens as the 
Apodyterium-Frigidarium I unit of the initial building 
phase (for the archaeological context, see Waelkens, this 
volume). The total height of the head including the neck 1s 
0.94m and o.44m from the chin to the hairline. The distance 
of the inner and outer points of the eyes is 0.092m and 
0.285m. The head is fully carved in the round and except for 
a small missing part of the right nostril, the broken tip of the 
nose, minor chipping of the right eyebrow, the eyelids and 
cheeks, as well as several broken locks of the hair, it has 
remained largely undamaged. Small brownish encrustations 
cover the left cheek, neck and hairline. There are no tool 
marks or traces of unfinished areas anywhere on the head 
(Pl. 2a, c). The portrait is made ofa luminous, fine-grained 
white marble with a slightly beige patina.’ Below the 
neckline there is a shallow tenon with a roughly picked 
surface. A wide rectangular dowel hole (0.75 x 0.2m; 0.6m 
deep) was cut into the neckline of the left rear of the head 
(Pl. 2c). 

The head is turned towards the right which causes a slight 
asymmetry recognizable in the cheeks and eyes. The gaze is 
directed slightly downward. The face is oval-shaped with a 
wide brow and almond-shaped eyes. These are set beneath 
sharply ridged and slightly incised eyebrows, which are 
swollen at the outer corners. The eyes are not marked — no 
pupils or irises have been drilled or incised — whereas their 
inner corners have a triangular tapering shape. The narrow 
upper lids are sharply undercut and have a deep edge. A 
finely incised line is indicated underneath the thin lower lid. 
From a lateral view, the broad heavy nose with the carefully 
drilled nostrils breaks the classical profile sharply at the root 
of the nose — a physiognomic feature common to almost all 
of Hadrian’s portrait types. The mouth is slightly open with 
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lips that are separated with a thin drill channel. The lower 
lip is delineated and shows a clearly perceptible depression 
in the middle. The sensitive carving ofthe ears displays 
diagonal earlobe creases (Pl. 2b).3 

The polished face shows excellent workmanship with 
subtle modelling visible in the slightly bulging forehead, the 
brow that swells over the eyebrows and in the carefully 
modelled naso-labial folds. The skin stretches smoothly over 
the bone structure and flesh. 

Characteristic of the hairstyle of Hadrian, in general, are 
the long, wavy strands brushed forward from the whirl. In 
this case the strands are curved upwards over the forehead 
and the temples, covering half of the ears. The smooth skin 
is separated from the forehead locks with a very sharp and 
narrow undercut. They are arranged over the forehead ina 
unique spiral order. The individual curls have been carefully 
carved by using mainly the chisel to articulate the surface of 
the internal curls; the ends of the curls are separated by fine 
drill channels. The back of the head (Pl. 2c) shows a hair 
arrangement with finely chiselled linear, long and flat 
S-shaped locks, which radiate in three irregular rows from 
the crown. As a result of their thickness, the locks at the nape 
create a raised textual feature. 

Like the coiffure, the close-cropped beard is also finely 
carved with the chisel. It consists of short, tidy and slightly 
curly tufts which grow uniformly on both sides downwards 
towards the neck.* 

Allin all, Hadrian’s features represent a youthful, ageless 
and highly idealized appearance. The master sculptor was 
obviously influenced by classicizing sculpture (what the 
Germans call /dealplastik), which is clearly indicated by the 
hair arrangement on the back of the head. 

The colossal head of Hadrian can be added to a large 
corpus of approximately 160 portraits — outnumbered only 
by the extant portraits of Augustus? The group is divided 
into eight portrait types (including variants), which account 
for nearly a quarter of the whole corpus. The typology of 
Hadrian’s portraits was first established by Wegner, whose 
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Plate 1 Ground plan of Roman baths at 
Sagalassos. Frigidarium — niches 
indicated as A-F (© Sagalassos 
Archaeological Research Project, K.U. 
Leuven) 


method of absolute dating each portrait type corresponds 
with the idea that new portrait types of emperors and 
members of the imperial house were conceived to celebrate 
specific historical events, such as accessions, anniversaries or 


Plate 2a—d Portrait of Hadrian a: front view; b: left profile; c: rear; 
d: right profile (a, b and d © Sagalassos Archaeological Research 
Project, K.U. Leuven; c: © Semra Magele) 
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Plate 3a-b a: Bust of Hadrian. Capitoline Museums, Rome (inv. no. 
817); b: left profile of Hadrian’s head belonging to a statue from Perge. 
Antalya Museum (inv. no. 3730) (a: CoDArchLab, University of 
Cologne, http://arachne.uni-koeln.de/item/marbilder/2021956; b: 
after Inan and Alföldi-Rosenbaum 1979, pl. 40.2) 


adoptions.? He identified six different statuary portrait 
types, to which a seventh type was later added.’ An eighth 
portrait type is known under the name ‘Typus Delta Omikron’ 
or Typus Hadrianus Renatus and has aroused a controversy as 
to both subject and date.? It is argued that this type was 
conceived to commemorate the death of Antinous or the 
adoption of L. Aelius Caesar. This would either have 
prompted the sculptor to select an artificial youthful portrait 
of Hadrian or to depict a retrospective youth portrait. 
These interpretations were recently rejected, as it is now 
believed that this last portrait of Hadrian was modelled as 
an /dealportrát.'? 

The chronological order of the portrait types, as well as 
the suspiciously large number of portraits deviating from the 
official prototypes, has been a matter of much debate." 
Whereas the chronological order can be roughly established, 
their correlation with specific historical events remains 
highly questionable, as a full concordance between the 
numismatic evidence and the extant images of Hadrian 1s 
lacking." The deviation and diversity ofthe variants from 
official prototypes and the close similarities between these 
form a striking characteristic of Hadrian's portraiture, not 
comparable to that of other Roman emperors. The 
boundaries between the different types are blurred and the 
replicas do not follow one specific type.” Individual 
interpretations or ‘hybrids’ (Typenklitierung) of more than one 
type are often evidenced." The portrait head from 
Sagalassos also represents this phenomenon. 

*Idealized' sculptural images of Hadrian are usually easy 
to identify. On typological grounds, based mainly on the 
arrangement of the frontal hair locks and the facial features 
ofthe head from Sagalassos, some of Hadrian's portrait 
types can be immediately ruled out. These include the “Typus 
Rollocken’ with a nearly regular arrangement of nine curved 
locks all swept to the left, as well as the very similar types 
“Typus Baiae’ and "Typus Imperatori 32° (or Typus Tarragona’), 
which exhibit signs of age. Although in its classicizing 
features, ‘Typus Vatican Busti 238° resembles the portrait of 
Hadrian from Sagalassos, the consistent arrangement of 
undifferentiated locks indicates that there 1s no typological 
relationship. The forehead ofthe Hadrian from Sagalassos 
has upwardly arranged, tight spiral curls; above this 
arrangement is a tier of irregularly arranged, restless curls. 
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A characteristic feature is the two locks above the inner 
corner of the left eye that are swept to the right. The 
accentuated, carved tip ofthe left lock touching the right one 
generally recalls the off-centred and forked locks typical of 
the "Typus Stazione Termini. The replicas of this portrait type 
are recognizable also by a further conspicuous curl directly 
above this distinctive pair of locks, which on the head from 
Sagalassos are unfortunately broken. Among the portrait 
types of Hadrian, “Typus Stazione Termini’ (based on 
numismatic evidence) can be securely correlated with a 
historical event, namely the accession of Hadrian in AD 117. 
The main difference between the head from Sagalassos and 
the ‘Typus Stazione Termini’, as represented by the excellent 
replica in the Capitoline Museums in Rome (Pl. 3a) is that 
the tips ofthe locks (excluding the three on the left temple) 
are oriented towards the centre ofthe brow. Another 
distinctive feature of the portrait from Sagalassos is visible 
on the left temple where the hair 1s formed by heavy, sagging 
strands falling partially over the ear. Such an arrangement 
can be seen on replicas of the *7ypus Chiaramonti 392’, as 
illustrated by a head from Perge (Pl. 3b)." A head from 
Pergamum, identified as a ‘hybrid’ on the basis ofthe 
combination of curl arrangements belonging to the “Typus 
Stazione Termin? and the ‘Typus Chiaramonti 392’ clearly 
illustrates the described feature." Both the heads from Perge 
and from Pergamum display similar arrangements of hair on 
the forehead with hair locks curled upward above the inner 
left eye. 

Comparisons between the portrait from Sagalassos and 
other portraits of Hadrian found outside Asia Minor point 
to its sculptor's use or at least knowledge of models or 
prototypes belonging to the official ‘Typus Stazione Termin! 
and ‘Typus Chiaramonti 392.9 A replica of “Typus Chiaramonti 
392' from Italy exhibits, in a moderate way, the same spiral 
and upwardly curled locks above the left eye, whereas the 
left temple arrangement can similarly be seen in a bust at 
Petworth House, which can be labelled as a ‘hybrid’ form of 
both types.” However, the hair arrangement on the rear of 
the portrait from Sagalassos completely deviates from 
‘Typus Stazione Termini’, "Typus Chiaramonti 392’ and other 
types in ways that clearly refer to classical tendencies of 
Ist-century AD portraits." Furthermore, classicizing 
tendencies are visible from the oval facial shape with an 
extremely oblong lower face in combination with the highly 
idealized expression.” The head of Hadrian from 
Sagalassos therefore cannot be interpreted as a faithful 
replica of either ‘Typus Chiaramonti 392’ or Typus Stazione 
Termini. An exact correspondence between this provincial 
portrait and the officially sanctioned image does not exist. 
The highly skilled sculptor was able to carve a sculptural 
form in which the features of *Typus Chiaramonti 392° 
dominate those ofthe other. The sculptor does not follow 
one type exactly and conflates more than one prototype; 
therefore, the head of Hadrian represents a ‘blended’ 
portrait (‘Zypenklitterung’). At the same time the back of the 
head clearly shows that the sculptor worked independently 
of any Roman models. 

In view ofthe above, the sculptor's role and his obvious 
skill seem to be at least partially responsible for the 
appearance ofthe portrait of Hadrian. The question can be 


Plate 4 Right leg and foot of Hadrian; detail of the upper part ofthe 
leg (© Sagalassos Archaeological Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 


asked whether the colossal scale ofthe head played a role in 
the process ofrendering. But given the fact that there are 
other colossal portraits which clearly copy the oflicial 
models, this explanation seems rather unlikely. In this 
context the functional circumstances that played a decisive 
role in the creation ofa colossal head of Hadrian once 
belonging to a colossal statue should be taken into account. 
This is closely related to the question of where the colossal 
statue of Hadrian and the other imperial statues were 
originally located, which will be discussed below. 

In addition to stylistic features, the typological references 
to the ‘Typus Stazione Termin? and especially to the “Typus 
Chiaramonti 392°, both conceived in the early Hadrianic 
period, provide a date for the colossal Hadrian portrait. The 
head exhibits restrained drill work — both in the hair and in 
the beard. The curls are predominantly differentiated with 
the chisel, which is also evidenced by the sensitively and 
accurately executed beard. The gentle facial modelling and 
the very finely finished surface without any hard-edged 
carving, together with the sparse use ofthe drill and the 
sharp undercutting in the upper eyelids, point to the early 
Hadrianic period, between c. AD 120 and 125.5 Itis a 
commonly held scholarly opinion that incising/engraving 
irises and pupils on Roman portraits became fashionable 
during the late Hadrianic period, which is therefore often 
used for dating purposes. However, as there are portraits of 
this emperor, created at the end of his reign, that lack this 
feature, its usefulness for dating purposes should be called 
into question.** At the same time the appearance of the head 
also rules out its interpretation as a posthumous portrait, 
which might be suggested by the dignified and idealized 
features. 


The statue of Hadrian and its technical execution 

The head was found within the south-west niche of what the 
excavators assume to have been the South Apodyterium of 
the huge hall identified as Frigadarium I within the male 
bathing sequence (PI. 1, niche A), which was preserved in 
two recently rejoined fragments, the booted foot (1. 0.81m) 
and the leg from the middle ofthe thigh to the ankle (1. 
1.41m) (Pl. 4). The leg is consistent in scale and finish with 
the head, confirming that they once belonged to the same 
statue. The front of the upper part of the leg above the knee 
contains a roughly picked area of approximately 6-12cm in 
height running from the left side down to the right, lateral 
leg; clearly visible are deep vertical lines caused by a point. 
The rear of the leg is regularly worked. Other parts of the 


Plate 5 Roman baths - Frigidarium; view from east with plinths in 
situ (© Sagalassos Archaeological Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 


statue such as the arms, the left leg and the torso are missing. 
Their absence can be explained by the acrolithic nature of 
the statue, evidenced by technical features on the back of the 
head (Pl. 2c): a shallow tenon and one dowel hole have been 
preserved that keyed the weight of the head into the 
armature of the acrolithic statue.” An acrolithic sculpture is 
a statue in which the exposed body parts are made of marble 
and fitted onto a wooden structure which is covered in 
fabrics, sheet metal, and that is either gilt or painted.*? The 
foot is clad in an accurately carved leather boot or mulleus 
with a feline head and animal paws (Pl. 4). This footwear is 
characteristic of imperial cuirassed statues, and the colossal 
statue of Hadrian was depicted in military dress, wearing 
armour consisting of a metal breastplate (‘muscle cuirass’) 
and a short kilt of leather-fringed lappets above a tunic. 
Among the sculptural evidence of this emperor, the 
cuirassed statue presents the most common iconography.” 
The wooden core that supported the body was most likely 
covered with bronze sheets used for the metal breastplate; 
the traces on the leg described above indicate how far the 
tunic extended above the knees. He probably also wore a 
chlamys, the ankle-length woven cloak, which could be worn 
on the shoulder or draped across the breast and fastened on 
the shoulder with a fibula. The modelling of the right leg, 
with its powerfully carved muscles, indicates that the statue’s 
weight rested on this leg. Extant cuirassed statues of 
Hadrian and other emperors suggest that one of the figure’s 
arms might have been raised to hold a spear, whereas the 
other arm, extended forward, may have held a parazonium, a 
short sword. 

The statue was mounted on a rectangular stone plinth, 
around 0.15m high and 0.9m wide, with opposing, small 
recesses in the middle, which is still zz situ (Pls x, 5). The 
reason the plinth is so low is clear: the niche was no more 
than 5.5m high, so the colossal statue filled nearly the entire 
space. 


The other imperial statues from the Roman baths 
Along with the remains of the Hadrian statue, those of 
several other imperial sculptures were unearthed. The south 
section of the hall identified as Frigidarium I (see Waelkens, 
this volume) consists of three niches on each side of the walls. 
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Plate 6 Female feet as found in niche ‘B’ (© Sagalassos 
Archaeological Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 


The finds were discovered in five ofthese six niches (Pls ı, 
5). Excavation of two niches (niches ‘B’ and ‘C’) yielded the 
front part of feet bearing sandals of colossal female statues. 
The elaborately carved feet were still in situ (Pl. 6), on a low 
stone slab with a roughly picked surface. The pose of the 
statue 1s recognizable from the position of the feet: the 
statue’s weight rested on the left foot, while the right foot was 
slightly set forward and to the side. The sandals display a 
thick profiled sole following the contour of the feet and 
curving along the line of the first four toes; the strapwork 
consists of a flat thong with a leaf-shaped ornament.” The 
scale of all three pairs of female feet is the same (Pl. omg — the 
second found in niche ‘C’ and the third belong to the statue 
of Faustina Major found in niche ‘D’ (Pl. 7c; see below). The 
type of footwear of these pairs, both soled strapped sandals is 
the same, but they differ with regard to the shape of the sole, 
the strapwork and technical features. Although it seems 
unlikely that it will be possible to date the feet and order 
them chronologically, a detailed description is appropriate. 
The sandals of the feet in niche ‘C’ (Pl. 7b) differ from the 
one in niche ‘B’ (Pl. 7a) in that they lack a profiled sole 
indenting the first four toes; the leaf-shaped ornament above 
a cord-like thong joining swallowtailed side straps is similar. 
The sandals on the feet belonging to the statue of Faustina 
Major (Pl. 7c) have the more elaborately profiled sole, only 
indenting in front of the large toe, with a cordlike thong 
dividing a diamond ornament and joining swallowtailed 
side straps.’ In terms of technical details, the feet in niche 
*P' exhibit one rectangular dowel hole on the rear of each 
foot, whereas this feature is lacking on the two other pairs; 
there the rear is treated as joint surfaces with anathyrosis. 
The statue fragments of the empress Faustina Major, wife 
of Antoninus Pius, were discovered in niche ‘D’. Her colossal 
marble portrait (Pl. 8a—d), left arm and feet were found in 
the debris. The portrait has a total height of 0.76m; from the 
chin to the upper edge of the diadem the height is 0.55m; the 
width of the rear is 0.5m. It is only slightly damaged: the 
nose has been broken off but it could be refitted along with a 
piece of the neck and of the diadem; sections of the rim of the 
right ear have been struck off and are missing. There is 
minor chipping on the left cheek, eye, lips and on the 
forehead. Unlike the acrolithic head of Hadrian, the back of 
Faustina Major’s head was vertically cut off and hollowed 
out, the most frequently seen feature of acrolithic heads.’ 
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Plate 7a-c Feet belonging to three colossal acrolithic statues of 
Roman empresses (© Sagalassos Archaeological Research 
Project, K.U. Leuven) 


The worked surface behind and above the left ear indicates a 
join. Most probably the back ofthe head was covered with a 
veil of different material (Pl. 8d). 

As far as the portrait type is concerned, the head of 
Faustina Major is a replica of the simple portrait type that 
belongs, with nearly 30 documented replicas, to the most 
frequently copied ofthe three Faustina Major portrait 
types.’ Like most of the copies, the head is slightly turned to 
the right and it shows all the characteristic physiognomic 
features — an oval face with heavy chin and a coiffure that is 
parted in the middle and brushed back in crimped waves 
around the ears. What is missing on the head from 
Sagalassos is the rest of the hair, braided and gathered 
together in a bun on the crown of the head. Instead of this 
bun, the top of the head is decorated with a diadem. The 
large flat and almond-shaped eyes with heavy, slightly 
drooping upper lids are set under sharply edged and incised 
eyebrows. The irises are slightly incised and the pupils 
drilled into bean shapes. 

Faustina Major died in Ap 141, only three years after 
Antoninus Pius’ accession, and her portrait type must have 
been created shortly after he became emperor in AD 138. The 
question arises whether the head from the Roman baths was 
made during her lifetime or posthumously. The style, for 
example the linear execution of the hair, strongly suggests 


Plate 8a-d Portrait of Faustina Major a: front view; b-c: three- 
quarter view from left and right; d: rear (© Sagalassos 
Archaeological Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 


that the head can be interpreted as a posthumous example of 
this empress, created between AD 141 and 150.83 The diadem, 
too, suggests a posthumous date for the head. 

In view of the hollowed-out back of the head, which 
reduced the weight of the sculpture (Pl. 8d), it is obvious 
that the statue of Faustina Major was also a colossal acrolith, 
approximately 4.2m tall. Within the same niche and in close 
proximity to the portrait of Faustina Major, her feet (Pl. 7c) 
and left arm were discovered (Pl. g). The scale and finish of 
the fragments confirm that they belong to her statue. The 
bent naked arm is preserved from the fingerless hand up to 
the middle of the upper arm. It was dowelled, as the worked 
surface on the upper arm has a rectangular dowel hole still 
containing the lead channel. It is virtually impossible to 
draw any conclusions about the statuary type, only the 
naked bent arm and the feet provide some hints.3+ 

There is little evidence for the statue of Antoninus Pius. 
In the adjacent niche to Faustina Major (Pl. x — niche ‘F’) 
among a fill layer consisting of limestone blocks a fingertip 
(width 0.04m, height 0.08m) and a toe have been found. It is 
very likely that these fragments due to the similar scale with 
the corresponding parts of the so-called ‘Marcus Aurelius’ 
belong to the colossal statue of Antoninus Pius. 

The second colossal head of an emperor was unearthed in 
the north-western niche ‘E’ of the South Apodyterium (see 
Pl. 1; total height 0.94m, from chin to hairline 0.41m) (Pl. 


Plate 9 Left arm of Faustina Major (© Sagalassos Archaeological 
Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 


10a—c). The colossal scale leaves no doubt about the 
imperial status of the portrait, but its identity is less easy to 
determine. The head was identified shortly after its 
discovery as Marcus Aurelius. Adopted in accordance with 
Hadrian’s will by Antoninus Pius at the age of 16, he became 
emperor in AD 161, co-ruling with Lucius Verus. The 
hairstyle, the most important characteristic for the 
categorization of portraits, does not correspond with 
portrait types III and IV of Marcus Aurelius? The close- 
cropped hair with rounded locks is very unusual for portraits 
of this emperor. Portraits of Marcus Aurelius following type 
III show him with tight rounded curls which are easy to 
distinguish from type IV portraits with the upswept curls 
above the forehead and the longer, thicker beard.3° However, 


Plate 10 Portrait of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ a: front view; b: left and right 
profile; d: rear (a-c € Sagalassos Archaeological Research Project, 
K.U. Leuven; d: © Semra Mágele) 
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Plate 11 Reconstruction ofthe 
statue of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ 
(areas indicated in grey are 
preserved) (© Semra Mägele) 


in terms of stylistic and facial features, mainly those 
regarding the shape ofthe eyes with their high arching 
eyebrows as well as the carving of the narrow face, the head 
resembles portraits of Marcus Aurelius. Also, the long 
triangular beard, with two solid masses ofhair on each side, 
is reminiscent of portraits of Marcus Aurelius, mainly type 
IV.’ Other features, however, like the distinct receding 
hairline above the left eye and the protruding chin, share 
affinities with the portraits of Septimius Severus, especially 
those of type I, the so-called ‘accession’ type.8 But the 
similarities are ofa general nature and it must be pointed out 
that within this type, created at the time of Severus’ accession 
to the throne, there is no exact replica corresponding with 
the head under discussion. For the time being and without a 
thorough replica critique (Replikenrezension), there is no 
conclusive evidence for its identity. All that can be said with 
certainty is that the head is a remarkable example of a 
non-canonical portrait ofan emperor, mainly seen in the 
eastern provinces of the Roman Empire.’ Nevertheless, 
arguments considering the original context (see below) 
support the hypothesis that it might be the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. 

One explanation for the non-canonical iconography of 
the portrait could be that it is a reworked head.+ The back of 
the head carries traces of tooling, but they clearly refer to the 
production process (Pl. 10d). Like the portrait of Hadrian, 
the ‘Marcus Aurelius’ head is carved in the round, but the 
difference in workmanship between front and back is quite 
pronounced. Apart from the front with the beard and the 
crown of hair above the forehead, both sides reveal roughly 
finished and unfinished areas from above and behind the 
ears, the rear and the top. Whereas summarized curls are 
simply carved with a chisel on the sides, the top and the rear 
are handled roughly with a point and a flat chisel. However, 
these are commonly seen features on many imperial 
portraits.” Irregularities can not be observed on either the 
front or the back in terms of hard steps or loss of volume, for 
example on the temples, which supports the idea of a 
reworked head. In view of the state of the back of the head it 
is also clear that ‘Marcus Aurelius’ was meant to be seen 
from the front only. 
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The portraits of Hadrian and of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ were 
clearly created to idealize the emperor.* In the case of 
‘Marcus Aurelius’, the elements of idealization are its ageless 
appearance and the smooth and regular surface, with 
particular emphasis on the round cheeks and on the mouth 
with its full and protruding lower lip. Individual features in 
the portrait of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ are expressed by, for 
example, the emphasized lower eyelid or by the slight 
contraction ofthe forehead. Though the enormous scale 
may have affected the fashioning of the head, the skilful 
workmanship? suggests that the portrait resulted from a 
deliberate concept. 

The back ofthe head tells us that the ‘Marcus Aurelius? 
portrait was part of an acrolithic statue, but the technical 
treatment departs slightly from that of Hadrian (Pl. rod). A 
round dowel hole is visible on the neck in the centre ofthe 
hairline, connected with a long vertical pouring channel 
which runs down to the shallow tenon; the lower surface of 
the shallow tenon is not levelled but shows a further tenon 
which strengthens the fixation and stabilization ofthe head 
within the wooden armature. Together with the portrait, 
both legs and arms were found within niche "E. which 
enables a reconstruction ofthe statue's general appearance 
(Pl. 11). The legs were found upright within the niche (Pl. 
12) and are preserved with the feet which are also wearing 
mullei. From this it can be inferred that, like Hadrian, 
‘Marcus Aurelius’ was also presented as a cuirassed statue, 
on the same scale and with the same iconography. Indeed 
the similarities extend to the decorative ornaments on the 
footwear. (Later examples can be clearly distinguished due 
to their rendering of lesser quality.) Both legs were fixed to 
the wooden core on the rear as is inferred from the dowel 
holes and pouring channel; the upper surfaces ofthe legs are 
flat worked (Pl. 13). l'he upper parts ofthe surfaces ofthe 
front ofthe legs are worked, indicating the extent ofthe 
tunic. The legs also clarify the statue's pose, with the weight 
ofthe body on the right leg. Both arms were also preserved: 
the left one apparently was raised to hold a sceptre, whereas 
the right one extended from the body and held a globe.** The 
statue was set up on an identical plinth to that of Hadrian, 
with the same dimensions (Pl. 5). In 2011 a third plinth of 
similar type and dimensions was found in the north-eastern 
niche ofthe South Apodyterium, assumed to have contained 
the statue of Antoninus Pius. 


The colossal imperial statue group: original location 
and function 

The sculptural finds presented above belong to a group of 
colossal acrolithic statues representing rulers and their 
consorts. It is unlikely that further sculptures will be 
discovered related to this group. They did not form a 
symmetrical display within their findspots, the niches ofthe 
South Apodyterium, in the sense that they did not form a 
parallel arrangement of male statues in the west wall facing 
female statues in the east wall (see Waelkens, this volume). 
The three pairs of female feet and the head of Faustina 
Major tell us that a total of three pairs existed. The presence 
of Hadrian demands his wife Sabina; her statue can be 
associated either with the feet in niche ‘P’ or niche ‘C’, 
although a secure identification or assignment is not 


Plate 12 Legs of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ as found in niche E 
(© Sagalassos Archaeological Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 


possible. The evidence for Faustina Major in niche ‘D’ 
inevitably presupposes a statue of her husband Antoninus 
Pius displayed in the adjacent niche as indicated by the 
statue fragments discovered there. Assuming that the second 


male portrait depicts Marcus Aurelius, the third female pair 
of feet can be attributed to Faustina Minor, the daughter of 
Faustina Major. Since the portrait of Marcus Aurelius was 
found in the north-western niche (niche ‘E’ in Pl. 1), it seems 
likely that the feet found in niche ‘C’, the central niche along 
the west side of the apodyterium, are those of the statue of 
Faustina Minor. Based on how they were displayed within 
the niches, there was no interaction between the statues in 


terms of their viewing direction. 


The iconographic programme of the group seems to 
srap Pe group Plate 13 Right leg of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ (a), detail of leg’s rear (b) and 


promote the Antonine dynasty, which was based upon the right arm of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ (c) (© Sagalassos Archaeological 


succession policy of Hadrian. Several imperial sculptures Research Project, K.U. Leuven) 
occurring in other architectural contexts in the Greek East 
refer to this political aspect, as evidenced by the statue displayed in the southern apodyterium around Ap 400, when 
assemblage of the Herodes Atticus Nymphaeum at the entire building witnessed great refurbishments. Among 
Olympia* or by the relief panels of the so-called these refurbishments and modifications, most importantly, is 
Partherdenkmal from Ephesus which depicts the adoption of the walled-up rear access to the originally open niches on 
Antoninus Pius by Hadrian and that of Marcus Aurelius and the western wall where Hadrian’s statue fragments and one 
Lucius Verus by the former.‘ pair of female feet (Faustina Minor?) were discovered. The 
Chronologically, the colossal statue of Hadrian (and of archaeological context of two female feet also demonstrates 
his wife Sabina) formed the initial element of the imperial that the colossal statues were still on display when in the first 
group in the bath complex of Sagalassos. Due to the half ofthe 6th century AD the entire hall was fitted with a 
posthumous nature of the portrait of Faustina Major and to new mosaic floor, laid around the statues. 
stylistic and technical differences, it is obvious that the The initial asumption that the statues served as 
commission of the imperial statues was realized over a monumental honorific dedications originally displayed in 
staggered period. T'he uniformity in scale and iconography the so-called Marmorsaal of the Roman baths was 
as well as the fact that they are all acrolithic suggest that the questionable. The arguments were based mainly on the 
concept ofthe statuary programme was in existence from splendid construction of the so-called Marmorsaal and on a 
the early Hadrianic period. The uniformity also has another fragmentary inscription with a dedication to the gods of the 
effect: it emphasizes the equal status of the emperors fatherland, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (Waelkens, 
Hadrian and ‘Marcus Aurelius’; the slightly smaller scale of this volume). Since the inscription refers neither to Hadrian 
the female statues may hint at hierarchical gender nor to Antoninus Pius, so clearly articulated and visualized 
relationships. by the statue group, and does not enable the names ofthe 
The large hall within the Roman baths undoubtedly emperors to be reconstructed, the assertion that the 
offered an appropriate space for the display of such colossal ` Marmorsaal was in the original display context remains 
acrolithic statues, but this archaeological context was not the ` tenuous. Instead, several arguments support the notion that 
original location (see in this respect Waelkens, this volume). the imperial statues from the Roman baths are the cult 
They must have been moved to the Roman baths and statues that once graced the temple of the deified Hadrian 
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and Antoninus Pius, erected in a large temenos on the 
southern extremity of the city. 

The first argument concerns the construction technique 
used for the statues. As acroliths, their wooden-dowelled 
body structure would have been too sensitive to be originally 
designated for a bath building, with itswarm and humid 
microclimate.? 

The second argument concerns evidence for colossal 
acrolithic statues depicting members of the imperial family. 
A large number of imperial colossal statues displayed in the 
cities of the Roman Empire have survived.# The dedication 
of imperial couples is evidenced from the early imperial 
period: the statue assemblage within the Temple of Augustus 
and Roma at Leptis Magna, composed of colossal acrolithic 
statues of Augustus, Livia, Tiberius and the goddess 
Roma,* as well as other statues of members of this imperial 
family, constitute an impressive dynastic ensemble. Like the 
seated portraits of Augustus and Livia displayed in the 
‘basilica’ at Ephesus, they served as cult statues. It is striking 
that mounting colossal statues of imperial couples gained 
popularity during the 2nd century AD. However, colossal 
acrolithic statues of members of the imperial family are 
always associated with the imperial cult: in a recent 
investigation of cities in Asia Minor that possessed a temple 
to the cult of the Roman emperor, Burrell came to the 
following conclusions: “The statues from the temples of the 
neokoroi share certain significant traits. All are colossal, 
impressing the beholder with sheer size [...] All are 
acrolithic, in order to lighten the immense weight that a 
colossus brings to bear [...] Finally, all show the deepset eyes, 
turned head and parted lips that denote their status as 
divinities or divinely inspired mortals.” Except for the 
closed lips of Faustina Major, the colossal statues from 
Sagalassos correspond with these features. 

The statues of Trajan and Hadrian, displayed together 
with the statue of Zeus Philios in the temple at Pergamum, as 
well as the statues of Antoninus Pius and his family displayed 
in the Artemis Temple at Sardis, are prominent and well- 
preserved examples of colossal acrolithic cult statues of the 
2nd century AD, showing similarities with the group at 
Sagalassos. The two standing colossal statues of Trajan and 
Hadrian from Pergamum were depicted in the same pose and 
dressed in armour. In addition to the historical context, 
stylistic and technical differences between the portraits from 
Pergamum indicate that they were carved at different times 
whereas formal aspects remained unchanged. 

The cult group at Sardis, consisting of at least six colossal 
acrolithic statues, was initiated by Antoninus Pius and his 
wife Faustina Major and enlarged by the addition of the 
statues of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, each with their 
consorts.5* 

The third argument is related to the imperial temple at 
Sagalassos.5 This temple - now a ruin — was built on a large 
terrace in the southern part ofthe city. Previously dated to 
the Antonine period, mainly based on the fragmentary 
building inscription recorded by Lanckoroński, a recently 
discovered and joining fragment of that inscription 
confirmed that temple construction began in the Hadrianic 
period.?* According to this new evidence, the temple was 
dedicated by the city of Sagalassos to the deified Hadrian, to 
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the emperor Antoninus Pius and to his imperial house. The 
temple was built as a Corinthian peripteros of 6 by 11 fluted 
columns measuring 26.8 x 13.8m and set up in a temenos, 
82.4 x 60.4m, with porticoes on all four sides. 

Begun during the reign of Hadrian, the temple was 
completed and therefore dedicated by his successor 
Antoninus Pius, as is reflected by the inscription. As assumed 
by the excavators, it is very likely that this temple for the 
imperial cult is the one for which the city aquired the title 
neokoros evidenced by inscriptions of the 3rd to 4th century 
AD (see Waelkens, this volume). It is likely that both the 
colossal statue of Hadrian and that of his wife Sabina were 
objects of worship within this temple. The dimensions of the 
cella, measuring nearly 7 x 10m, suggest that the temple was 
meant for one single pair of colossal imperial statues. As a 
result of the death of Hadrian, the initial religious concept 
was changed, resulting in the display of the cult statues of 
Antoninus Pius with his wife Faustina Major, followed later 
by the final couple. 

The composition of the group from the Roman baths 
reflects the historical and political situation described above. 
Nothing can be said about the arrangement of the cult 
statues within the temple. One thing that could pose a 
problem is the relationship between the available space in 
the cella and the dimensions of six colossal statues set up at 
different intervals. This aspect, based more on a modern 
approach, was probably not of great importance for ancient 
people — the temple of Zeus Philios at Pergamum, for instance, 
similar in terms of dimensions, contained three colossal 
statues. An example from the western Roman Empire is 
temple B of the Area Sacra di Largo Argentina at Rome, where 
the colossal 11m high cult statue of Fortuna huiusce dei was set 
up in a relatively small building.5° 

The fourth and final argument that supports the above- 
mentioned theory concerns the chronological congruence 
between the end of ritual activity in the sanctuary of the 
divine Hadrian and Antoninus Pius in the late 4th century 
AD, evidenced by stratigraphic analysis and ceramic 
seriation during test excavations within the temenos, and the 
beginning of the refurbishment activities in the Roman 
baths.’ Shortly after it fell out of use, the temple began to be 
dismantled and the architectural material was reused for 
other building activities, e.g. for the late Roman 
fortifications as well as for the basilical church to the west of 
the city (the so-called Basilika E1)5? The end of the emperor 
cult coincides with the imperial legislation against pagan 
worship initiated by Theodosius I5? When cult activities in 
the temple ceased, the statues of the divine Hadrian, his wife 
and his successors lost their cultic function and they were 
moved to the Roman baths — primarily for their protection 
and preservation. Here, they found themselves in a museum- 
like, grandiose and probably multifunctional space, a place 
modelled and shaped by the modifications of the western 
wall (Waelkens, this volume). Disconnected from their 
original sacral context, the statues fulfilled a new function 
comparable to that of valuable artefacts. Whether the ritual 
veneration of the statues still continued remains the subject 
of speculation. However, in light of the venerable status of 
the former cult statues, some kind of worship may well have 
taken place in the new context. All the effort that went not 


only into the transport and remounting, but also into the 
designing of a ‘new space’ emphasizes the importance and 
value of the statues. It is also striking that the new setting of 
the imperial statues was realized wihout any mutilations in 
order to adapt them to a Christianized society. 

Given the extremely small amount of sculptural 
decoration in the later phase of the Roman baths of 
Sagalassos between the 5th and 6th centuries AD, the 
exclusive and dominant presence of the colossal acrolithic 
statues of emperors and empresses has become more 
apparent.” The new location of the imperial statues within 
the bath complex served without doubt as a visualization of 
historic continuity and political identity. Moreover, after the 
end of their cult function the statues were clearly rebranded 
as monuments worth protecting, an interpretation that 
corresponds with several imperial edicts issued in the late 
4th and early 5th centuries AD, demanding preservation and 
protection of pagan and ‘purified’ statues of deities by 
referring especially to their historical and artistic value as 
well as their function as ornamenta in the public space.“ The 
Roman baths also benefited from the presence of the colossal 
statues, enhancing the importance and attractiveness of the 
largest public building at Sagalassos. 
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Notes 

1 The information about imperial statues is based mainly on 
epigraphic evidence from statue bases and other honorific or 
building inscriptions, see Lanckoroński 1892, 224-30; Devijver 
1996. W. Eck (University of Cologne/Germany), P. Eich 
(University of Potsdam/Germany) and A. Eich (University of 
Wuppertal/Germany) are currently preparing the epigraphic 
record from Sagalassos for publication. 

2 The provenance of the marble, which could help ascertain the 
location of the workshop cannot be determined from visual 
observation alone. During reassembly of the right foot with the leg, 
a drill core was taken in order to analyse the provenance of the 
marble. Based on a combination of microscopic (1.e. petrographic) 
and stable isotopic anaylsis, it can be noted that the marble for the 
statue of Hadrian undoubtedly originated from Docimeion whereas 
for ‘Marcus Aurelius’ further analysis is needed to determine the 
origin of the marble. 

3 Such earlobe creases seems to be a characteristic feature of 
Hadrian and are seen in the majority of his portrait heads. On the 
medical interpretation of earlobe creases, see Opper 2008, 58-9. 

4 Regarding the beard of Hadrian and its meaning, see Vout 2003, 

446-57; Sinn and Söldner 2010, 215-16; Zanker 1995, 217—660. 

Sinn and Söldner 2010; Evers 1994. 
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Wegner 1956, 7-26. 

Evers 1994, 240-5; Fittschen and Zanker 1985, 57-8 no. 54. 

Sinn and Söldner 2010, 222; Evers 1994, 274-7. 

Schröder 1993, no. 54; Bergmann 1997, 144-5. The approach by 
Opper 2008, 60 is the same as Bergmann’s which has been, in my 
opinion, convincingly argued. 

Sinn and Söldner 2010, 222-4. 

Sinn and Söldner 2010, 216—24 with a good overview about the 
problems related with the study of Hadrian’s portraiture; see also 
Riccardi 2000, 112-15; Evers 1994, 267—71 and Fittschen 1984. 
Sinn and Söldner 2010, 217; Fejfer 1997, 56-7. As a contrast, 
compare the correspondence between the coin images and the 
portraits ofthe emperor Septimius Severus, which established a 
secure methodological basis for chronological and historical issues, 
see Raeder 1992. 

For a general overview of Roman imperial portrait types and their 
intricacies, see Fejfer 2008, 407-19; Dally 2007; Fejfer 1997, 13-16. 
Regarding Hadria’s portraiture, see Riccardi 2000, 113-22; Evers 
1994, 267—71; Fittschen 1984. Like Riccardi 2000, 115-30, 
Albertson 2004, 261-300 also emphasizes the indiviual role ofthe 
sculptor. 

Regarding the terminology, see also Albertson 2004, 258. 

Evers 1994, 233-57. 

Evers 1994, 216-24. 

Evers 1994, 86-7 no. 6. 225-32. 

Riccardi 2000, 121 figs 10. 11. 

Regarding the commissioning and dissemination of the imperial 
image, see Fejfer 2008, 407-25 and Albertson 2004, 291-300. 
Evers 1994, nos 31, 43. 

Comparable are the back hair pattern and shape of some of 
Augustus’ portraits, see Boschung 1993, nos 58, 79. 

This is evidenced also by the colossal acrolithic portrait of Hadrian 
from the imperial cult temple, the Traianeum, at Pergamum, classified 
as belonging to the ‘Imperatori 32’ type, see recently Auinger and 
Fendt 2011, 167—71; Evers 1994, 89 no. 14. 

Stylistic features of private portraits are also similar and can be 
compared, e.g. the head in Mus. Schloß Fasanerie inv. no. FAS. 
ARP 34, see Sinn and Söldner 2010, 237-8 fig. 319a-c. 

Cf. the portrait of Hadrian in Rome, Mus. Capitolini inv. no. 443 
which belongs to the the portrait type /mperatori 32, most probably 
created in AD 128, see Evers 1994, 252-9. 

For the technical features of acroliths during Roman times, see 
Despinis 2012, 19-34; Despinis 2004, 258-62. 

The earliest evidence for acrolithic statues dates back to the 
Archaic period, see Marconi 2005. Sources suggest that acroliths 
were designed for religious purposes, but not all of them can be 
related to temples or sanctuaries, and not all were statues of gods. 
Regarding the cuirassed statues of Hadrian, see Gergel 2006 and 
Calandra 1999; in general, see also Cadario 2004 and Stemmer 
1978. Regarding the footwear, see Goette 1988, 411-13 fig. 12; 
Goldman 1994, 123-5 describes the footwear without assigning it 
as mulleus. 

For Greek and Roman footwear, see Goldman 1994 and Morrow 
1985. 

The max. width of the feet is between 0.24—0.26m. 

Cf. the footwear of Roman copies, see Morrow 1985, 171-3 
especially figs 13, 15. 

See Despinis 2004, 264-5. 

For a detailed description of the simple type, see Fittschen and 
Zanker 1983, 13-15 no. 13. For the two other Faustina Major types, 
see Fittschen 1977, 81-4. 

Cf. the portrait in Rome, Mus. Capitolino inv. no. 2413, Fittschen 
and Zanker 1983, no. 15 pls 18. 19. 

For the statue types of the empresses in general, see Alexandridis 
2004, 219—70, tables 9-14. A large variety in statuary 
representations of Roman imperial women is evidenced, but there 
were certain chronological and geographical references like the 
so-called Ceres type or the Large Herculaneum type during the 
and century AD in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 
Therefore, the bent arm of Faustina Major indicates that her statue 
was not rendered in the ‘Large Herculaneum’ figure type seen in 
several of her statues, see Alexandridis 2004, nos 191-3. A figure 
type like her statue in Rome, Mus. Capitolino inv. no. 48, see 
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Alexandridis 2004, no. 194 pl. 41.3, is more likely as the left bent 
arm is bare; compare also the figure type Fortuna Braccio Nuovo, 
Alexandridis 2004, no. 206 pl. 45.2—3. 

35 For type IV and the last portrait type of Marcus Aurelius, sce 
Albertson 2004. 

36 See Albertson 2004, 261-2; Fittschen and Zanker 1985, nos 65-71. 

37 See Albertson 2004, 294 figs 46, 47. 

38 See Raeder 1992, 190 and Fittschen and Zanker 1985, no. 82. 

39 See Riccardi 2000. 

40 For thisphenomenon, see especially Varner 2004. 

41 Of. a recently discovered colossal portrait of Lucius Verus at Perge, 
see Delemen 2011, 298. 

42 See Niemeyer 1968, 54-64. 

43 The unfinished or summarized rear of the head cannot be 
considered a lack of quality since this feature relates to more 
practical aspects such as display and location facilities, workshop 
organization and particularities. 

44 The lower part of the globe is preserved; it is stepped away to lock it 
perfectly to an upper part, which may have carried a Victory made 
of a different material. 

45 See Bol 1984. 

46 See Oberleitner 2009. A recently discovered group consisting of 
the over-lifesize statues of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius and his wife Faustina Minor in the theatre of Tlos (Lycia) 
now on display in the museum of Fethiye also reflects in its 
constellation this political and dynastic aspect. 

47 See Manderscheid 1981; even in the light of new investigations and 
sculptural finds it can be said that no acrolithic statue was 
originally designated for and displayed in a bath building; cf. also 
the rich sculptural decoration with colossal statues from the baths 
of Caracalla at Rome, Marvin 1983. 

48 In general, see Ruck 2007; Kreikenbom 1992. 

49 Boschung 2002, 9-11 no. 1. 

50 Burrell 2004, 321. 

51 Burrell 2004, 27-30, 100-7, 306-7, 319-20; for the temple and 
statues at Pergamum, see Nohlen 2011 and Auinger and Fendt 2011. 

52 Noteworthy in this context is the group of ‘Gens Septimia Aurelia’ 
at Cuicul (Cherchel, Algeria), of which the colossal portraits of 
Septimius Severus and his wife Julia Domna are preserved, see 
Ruck 2007, 68 n. 122; Burrell 2004, 320-1; McCann 1968, 153 no. 
45; and see Lichtenberger 2011, 325—7, 334—51 with an overview 
about the representation ofthe Severan Dynasty. 

53 Waelkens and Poblome 2011, 105-7; Burrell 2004, 267-8; Talloen 
and Waelkens 2004, 177-8; Lanckoroński 1892, 224 no. 188; JGR III 
348. 

54. Cf. Talloen and Waelkens 2004, 177-8. 

55 See Burrell 2004, 267-8, 307-8; Talloen and Waelkens 2004, 180. 
Itremains uncertain whether the temple served a provincial or 
municipal cult. 

56 Martin 1987, 1038-12, no. 5. 

57 Talloen 2011, 351-2; Talloen and Poblome 2005. 

58 Talloen and Waelkens 2004, 177-80. 

59 For the imperiallegislation against paganism, see, more recently, 
the collected essays in Hahn 2011. 

60 Cf. the colossal portraits of Augustus and Livia from Ephesus with 
a carved cross on the forehead, see Jacobs 2010, 280. 

6r Sofar the excavations have only revealed a few virtually intact 
sculptures. These are mainly small-scale classicizing statuary of 
mythological or ideal figures (e.g. Aphrodite, Apollo, Asklepios, 
Herakles) dating from the Antonine period to the second half ofthe 
3rd century AD. 

62 Cod. Theod. XVI, 10.8; 10.18; 10.15. 
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Introduction 

Between 2007 and 2012, the remains of six colossal 
acrolithic statues, representing the emperors Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius and their spouses, 
were discovered in the ‘Imperial Baths’ of Sagalassos (Pls 
1—2).' The fragments were found in the niches of what had 
originally been the South Apodyterium of the male bathing 
unit of this building (Pl. 2). It appears that the statues had 
only been moved there around AD 400 from an unknown 
previous location.? 

While the statues themselves have been discussed in the 
previous contribution by Semra Màgele (this volume), with a 
special focus on the preserved portrait heads, this short 
article has several different aims. The first is to identify the 
changing function(s) of the huge space of which the 
apodyterium (where the statues were found) formed part of, 
from the substantial renovation of the entire bath complex 
around AD 400 to its final destruction by an earthquake 
between AD 602 and 610. Secondly, to present what 
happened to the statues once they had been placed in the 
locations where they were ultimately discovered. The third 
aim is to find out if the statues were placed there exclusively 
for decorative purposes or whether the motivation to do so 
was associated with the new function(s) this space acquired 
after this drastic intervention. 


Hadrian, Sagalassos and the new ‘Imperial Baths’ 
During the earlier years of his reign, the emperor Hadrian 
selected Sagalassos as the neokoros, or officially recognized 
centre of the emperor cult for all of Pisidia.* Official 
delegations from other Pisidian cities, athletes and general 
visitors thereafter began to arrive at Sagalassos in growing 
numbers to attend the imperial festivals? In order to offer 
them adequate leisure facilities, new ‘Imperial Baths’ were 
built to replace a much smaller predecessor in the same 
location, dating to the early imperial period, which had 
become too small.® Based on pottery from the vaulted 
substructures of the ‘Imperial Baths’, construction of this 
new complex began shortly after AD 120. 


Frigidarium I 

The room in which the statues were eventually found, 
formed the southern wing of the most impressive space of the 
bath complex, a cross-shaped hall known as Frigidarium I, 
which was the space for male cold-water bathing. 
Frigidarium I, aligned with the north-south axis of the 
complex, contained a c. 50m x 13.05 to 13.10m wide passage 
between the side niches of the two apodyteria (Ps 1, 4). The 
western arm of the cross was a spacious room, its only 
feature being a small semi-circular pool built against the 
room’s rear (western) wall, seating ten people who would be 
up to their waists in cold water (Pl. 5). This water cascaded 
down from a pipe behind a statue of Apollo mounted on a 
pedestal in a central niche of the basin’s west wall (Pl. 5). We 
know that this pool remained in use into the 6th century and 
was still well maintained during the first half of that century. 
A real natatio (cold-water pool) occupied almost the entire 
eastern arm of the cross. Together, these two arms 
represented the actual frigidarium, which to the south-west 
adjoined a tepidarium (Tepidarium I) and a caldarıum 


Frigidarium Il 
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Caldarium Ill 
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(Caldarium I) for male bathers (Pl. x). This male unit was 
laid out in an L-shaped arrangement along the total length 
of both the south side and the eastern part of the complex, 
respectively composed of a caldarium (Caldarium I) and 
adjoining tepidarium (Tepidarium I), and of a huge frigidarium 
(Frigidarium I) (Pl. 1). 

Tepidarium I and Caldarium I were only accessible from 
a door in the western arm of the Latin cross, which also 


‘public hall’ 


c. AD 120-65 


Gei c. AD 400 
CG c. AD 500-25 


Plate 1 Plan of the ‘Imperial 
Baths’and of the remaining parts 
of the ‘Old Baths’ indicated in 
light grey below (after Joeri 
Theelen © Sagalassos Project) 


Plate 2 Aerial view of the 
‘Imperial Baths’ from the 
south-east with the huge 
Frigidarium | visible on the left. P 
within a white circle indicates the 
heating places or praefurnia 

(© Sagalassos Project) 
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contained a door in its north wall leading to a service area 
containing one ofthe baths' heating systems. Another door 
in the South Apodyterium's south-west niche, in which the 
statue of Hadrian was found, led to a laconicum (hot-water 
bath). Finally the north-east niche of the same room, in 
which a toe and a finger ofthe statue of Antoninus Pius were 
recovered, originally gave access to a room (unexcavated) in 
the south-east corner ofthe bath complex (Pl. 1). 
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Plate 3 The South Apodyterium after the repair of its mosaic floor, 
seen from the north. The statues of Sabina and Hadrian occupied 
the rear niches on the left and right respectively, those of Faustina 
Major and Faustina Minor the niches on the foreground, 
respectively on the left and on the right (© Sagalassos Project) 


Plate 4 View from the north of the 50m long passage between the 

side niches of both apodyteria. The much taller corner piers ofthe 
tower-shaped central space at the intersection of the four arms of 
Frigidarium | are visible in the middle (© Sagalassos Project) 


A nearly square interior space, measuring 18.90m x 
17.40m, open on all four sides and shaped like a tower, 
separated both side arms ofthe cross at the intersection of 
the latter’s short and long arms (Pls ı, 4). This central space 
was flanked to the north and the south by two long, identical 
and symmetrically arranged spaces, the apodyteria, with 
three niches for undressing and storing clothes along the 
long sides of each ofthese spaces (Pls 1-2, 4). 

This arrangement, with its long halls functioning as 
apodyteria, separated by a more monumental central tower- 
like space, can also be found in several other large bath 
complexes in Asia Minor. The best parallel, virtually 
contemporaneous and of nearly similar dimensions, can be 
found in the mid-Antonine Vedius Bath-Gymnasium at 
Ephesus.’ Based on (unpublished) ceramic and epigraphic 
evidence, the construction of the ‘Imperial Baths’ of 
Sagalassos is dated to around Ap 120—65.? During the first 
half of the 2nd century, monumental architecture in this city 
closely followed prototypes from Ephesus.? The west wall of 
the North Apodyterium contained two doors, one also 
leading to the above-mentioned service area (with a 
praefurnium, or heating space), the other giving access to what 
must have been a large vestibule in the original structure 
(the later Frigidarium II). This space, the third largest one of 
the baths, seems to have played a pivotal role in the 
organization of the interior circulation of the whole 
complex. The room had no fewer than six doors, linking it 
with both the female bathing unit that formed the north- 
west corner of the baths and with the male bathing unit in 
the south-east. Moreover, it also provided the main access to 
what was most likely a so-called Marmorsaal’ (see Pl. x and 
below) in the middle of the bath complex; it was probably 
also directly linked with the main entrance to the building. 
The main entrance to Frigidarium I, however, must be 
located in the unexcavated north wall of the huge space. 
This entrance most likely opened onto a corridor or a room 
that was directly accessible from the main entrance to the 
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bath building complex. Both the entrance and this northern 


space remain unexcavated. 


A multi-purpose ambulacrum? 

The dimensions of the passage (¢. 50m long and 13.05/13.10m 
wide) (Pl. 4) between the niches where bathers could leave 
their clothes (the width of the central tower-like space is even 
larger at 18.90m) are out of keeping with those of the two side 
arms of the Latin cross, which formed the actual frigidarium 
(Pl. 1). Of these, the western one was also far too large for 
the small pool built against its west wall (Pl. 5), which, as 
discussed, would have accommodated no more than ten 
bathers. Therefore, this huge central passage, as well as the 
western arm of the cross, may have served other purposes as 
well. This is not surprising as by the mid-2nd century AD, 
large baths had become multi-functional complexes. In fact, 
large covered spaces such as the 50m long passage were ideal 
venues for meetings and discussions, playing board games or 
simply socializing. In addition, most baths had also become 
places for paideia (education of youngsters). This additional 
function of the larger baths in Asia Minor is clearly 
demonstrated by the construction of some long ambulatories 
or ambulacra, which do not seem to have had any specific 
function, but allowed people to meet in an environment 
protected from heat, cold, rain or snow. It has been 
suggested that these large ambulacra were also used as 
covered palaestrae and, because of their excellent acoustics, 
even as audience or concert halls.!° At Sagalassos, the vast 
passage running the entire length of Frigidarium I and its 
west wing may well have served similar purposes. 


Renovation and reorganization of the Imperial Baths in 
late antiquity 


Frigidarium | converted into a ‘public space’ 
During the later part of the reign of Theodosius I (AD 379795) 
and the early years of the reign of Arcadius (AD 395-408), 


most ofthe rooms or spaces ofthe baths were converted to 
fulfil other functions as part of a large-scale renovation of the 
complex. Some of them were lavishly redecorated, notably 
the space interpreted as a ‘vestibule’ — now converted into a 
new frigidarium, labelled as Frigidarium II (Pl. 1). 
Undoubtedly the most striking transformation, however, was 
that of the vast Frigidarium I, which henceforth was almost 
completely closed off from the rest of the baths. Mortared 
rubble walls blocked off all previous connections, including 
those in the niches where the statues of Hadrian and of 
Antoninus were placed, so that this vast space became an 
entirely independent structure. The laconicum, originally 
accessible from the niche where the statue of Hadrian was 
found, became a praefurnium of the original male Tepidarium 
I. The latter was temporarily converted to a caldarıum 
(Caldarium II) forming a single unit, with the original ‘male’ 
caldarium (Caldarıum I) adjoining it to the west, although 
neither room was now no longer directly linked to a cold- 
water room. After the earthquake around AD 500, this 
original Caldarium I would be converted into a large 
praefurnium serving the caldarium (Caldarium II), which 
during the Theodosian renovations of the bath complex had 
been installed in the Marmorsaal (Pl. 1). 

The filling in of the natatio" demonstrates that after the 
renovations of around AD 400, Frigidarium I was no longer 
part of the bathing circuit for men. Not only had they lost 
their cold-water pool, but once the ‘vestibule’ had been 
converted into a new frigdarium (Frigidarium II) for male 
bathers, they were equally cut off from their original 
Tepidarium I and Caldarium I adjoining the South 
Apodyterium along the entire south wall of the bath 
complex. These two spaces had only been accessible from 
the western arm of Frigidarium I (Pl. 1). Most likely for 
logistical reasons, neither this access to both spaces nor the 
door leading to the service area in the west wall of the North 
Apodyterium, were sealed, but any direct link with the new 
Frigidarium II was severed. This meant that the original 
male bathing sequence of caldarium-tepidariumfrigidarium in 
the south-eastern bathing unit was interrupted as well. 

The small pool in the former Frigidarium I’s western arm 
was retained (Pl. 5). The most probable reason for this was 
that it received water from a basin connected to a spout 
behind a statue of Apollo, so it may have been perceived as 
one of the decorative water features which, as demonstrated 
by various rooms in the contemporaneous Urban Mansion 
at Sagalassos, were characteristic of lavishly decorated 
4th- to early 5th-century villas of the upper echelons of 
society ( próteuontes)."" 

A closed male bathing circuit was eventually restored by 
converting the vestibule leading to the *Marmorsaal to an 
elaborate frigidarium (Frigidarium II) with a new and even 
larger pool in its eastern part, while its western section was 
divided into a small apodyterium (Apodyterium II) adjoining a 
tepidarium (Tepidarium II). The *Marmorsaat itself was 
simultaneously converted to a caldarium by installing pools 
and bath tubs in its former niches, adding a hypocaust floor 
and placing hollow, brick tubuli against the walls, possibly 
reusing the original wall veneer (Caldarium III in Pl. 1). 

Pottery and coins from the substratum of the newly 
installed floor (reused marble slabs and opus sectile panels) of 


Plate 5 The western arm of Frigidarium | with the small semi- 
circular pool against its west wall. The mosaic floor was laid out 
during the early 6th century AD (© Sagalassos Project) 


Frigidarium II date the transformation ofthis room to the 
late 4th century Ap. This date is confirmed by that yielded 
by (unpublished) new pilaster capitals decorating the walls. 
Artefacts inside the benches of the apodyterium (Apodyterium 
II) in the western extremity of the room show that the latter 
were only completed by the early 5th century. 


Potential motive behind the changing function of the 
‘Marmorsaal’ 

It remains uncertain why Frigidarium I became an 
independent building or why the former ‘Marmorsaal’ was 
converted to a caldarium (Caldarium III). In the latter case 
the transformation ofthis room may have been a result of 
decrees issued by Theodosius I in AD 391 and 392. These 
ordered the closure of pagan temples, forbade pagan 
sacrifices and eventually abolished the entire cult (including 
the imperial cult). Usually provided with two-storeyed 
aedicular facades, these highly representative rooms 
appeared in the large bath complexes of Asia Minor from 
the reign of Domitian onwards. Eventually they occupied 
the central space? between the actual bath building and the 
palaestra. The aediculae and niches of these columnar screens 
were filled with statues of (mainly) gods associated with 
baths and gymnasia, the primary gods ofthe city and other 
Olympians, deified city founders, emperors and local 
benefactors. The (thus far) only two examples of preserved 
dedicatory inscriptions of a *Marmorsaal" show that these 
rooms were dedicated first to local gods and only then to a 
ruling emperor and his family, followed by civic institutions 
(the polis, Rome, the Roman senate and so forth). In neither 
of these two dedications is the emperor the first honoree.” A 
long and fragmented (unpublished) building inscription 
found in the Marmorsaal’ at Sagalassos, of which the total 
length corresponds more or less with that of a large recess in 
the room's eastern wall, ultimately filled by a pool, may now 
add a further example of such a dedication. The inscription 
was reused in the newly created eastern warm-water pool of 
the room, covering the inside of its parapet. If indeed it 1s 
connected with the room's inauguration, it would form only 
the third instance of a ‘Marmorsaal’ with a preserved 
dedicatory inscription. According to the inscription, the 
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Plate 6 The front part of the sandaled feet of Sabina, surrounded by 
the mosaic stones covering the thickness of the sandals and 
following exactly (top right) the fold of the drapery of her dress 
(© Sagalassos Project) 


room was dedicated by the city to first the Patriot Theoi, then 
the Theoi Sebastoi (divi) and finally to the co-rulers Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, probably in ap 165. However, 
this type of dedication is also found on a great variety of 
other structures, both sacred and secular. 

The ‘Marmorsaal’ has sometimes been labelled ‘Aazsersaal” 
and wrongly associated with the emperor cult.? However, 
none of the excavated *Marmorsále seem to have contained 
objects that refer to such a cult or could be associated with it. 
At Sardis and in other cities in Asia Minor, such an 
elaborately decorated room is called an aleipterion (anointing 
place). While arguing that these rooms need not have 
fulfilled the same function everywhere, Burrell sees most of 
them as the place where the gymnasiarch distributed oil for 
use either in the gymnasium, which in imperial Asia Minor 
was usually part of a single complex along with the baths, or 
at the occasion of agones (games as part of a specific cult), 
usually organized in a stadium. 

In light ofthe presence of agonistic tables in some of 
these rooms, Burrell also identifies them as places where 
prizes were exhibited on tables and afterwards given to 
victors of such agones. In these settings, the gymnasiarch (who 
at Sagalassos from the reign of Vespasian sometimes 
simultaneously fulfilled the function ofthe municipal high 
priest and from the time of Hadrian that ofthe Pisidian 
emperor cult as well) may have carried out his actions 
against a rich backdrop symbolizing the wealth of the city.” 
If this practice also occurred at Sagalassos in what is 
thought to have been a ‘Marmorsaal’, these agones must have 
been the Alareia. The games took place at the latest from the 
Julio-Claudian period as part ofthe cult of Apollo Klarios, 
the city's main god in imperial times, but since Vespasian 
(since whose rule the Temple of Apollo Klarios also housed 
the municipal cult ofthe imperial family), they were equally 
associated with the local emperor cult.” Agones and festivals 
are known to have played an ever more important role in 
the evolution of this cult. Together with the possible 
presence of altars, as was the case in the Vedius Bath- 
Gymnasium at Ephesus, this could explain why this room 
was later considered to be too closely linked with the agones 
for Apollo (and the emperors) and therefore stripped of 
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Plate 7 The H-shaped socle for fixing the feet of Marcus Aurelius 
with the mosaic decoration, below the socle's upper surface, clearly 
adapted to the statue's base (O Sagalassos Project) 


all references to them, and eventually converted to 
Caldarium III (Pl. 1). 

Based on the evidence from the Vedius Bath- 
Gymnasium, Steskal and La Torre identify the “Marmorsäle’ 
above all as representative rooms for the president of 
games and for the city, containing images of benefactors, 
city gods and emperor(s). Yet they also attribute a multi- 
purpose function to them, for instance as venues for 
symposia and dining.? One of the reasons why 
Frigidarium I was converted into a ‘public room’ as 
mentioned in an early 6th-century mosaic inscription (see 
below), may have been its use for communal dining, as 
certainly would be the case during the late 5th and early 
6th century at the latest. In such a context, the reason why 
the colossal acroliths, whatever their original location, 
were moved to their eventual place of discovery may have 
been connected with (one of) the new function(s) of 
Frigidarium I, which was no longer part ofthe bathing 
circuit. In any case they will have formed an imposing 
backdrop for whatever activities henceforth took place in 
this space. 


Relocation of the imperial statues 

A study of the layout ofthe early 6th-century mosaics, 
which today still cover the floor of the vast space shaped like 
a Latin cross, as well as sondages carried out in the North 
Apodyterium, produced new evidence for the appearance 
of this space at the time of its conversion as part of the 
Theodosian renovation of the baths. It thus became clear 
that originally there was a considerable difference in level 
between both apodyteria. The floor of the southern one, 
supporting the colossal acroliths, seems to have inclined 
slightly towards the north. Indeed, when the current mosaic 
floor was laid out in the early 6th century, the feet of Sabina 
(Pl. 6) and the above-mentioned plinth with its peculiar 
shape, supporting the statue of Hadrian in the 
southernmost pair of niches, had sunk deeply into the 
mosaics (Pl. 3), while the plinths of the statues of Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius (PI. 7) in the northernmost pair 
of niches of the South Apodyterium already rose a few 
centimetres above them. The positioning ofthe tesserae 


around the plinths supporting the statues ofthe emperors 
and the fact that, in the case of Sabina, the mosaic stones 
clearly followed the folds in the drapery ofher gown and 
were hiding the sides of her sandals (Pl. 6), as well as the 
contours of the plinth for the statue of Marcus Aurelius (Pl. 
7), leave no doubt that the statues were already there when 
the mosaic was put in place. 

In 2012, a test pit in the North Apodyterium identified 
the original mosaic floor here at a depth of 1.3m below the 
current floor. The considerable difference in height 
between the floor levels of the two apodyteria was possibly 
imposed by the topography of the hill upon which the 
‘Imperial Baths’ had been built. This difference must 
therefore have been overcome by stairs. A first (and most 
likely) possibility is that the floor of the central tower-like 
space at the intersection of the arms of the Latin cross (Pls 
I, 4), a space which played a major role in the internal 
circulation of the bath complex, was located at an 
intermediary level between that of the two apodyteria. If this 
is the case, a flight of steps must have been present along 
both the northern and the southern edge of this central, 
tower-like space. A second possibility would be that a single 
flight of steps which connected the North Apodyterium 
with the central space, then located at the same floor level 
as that of the Southern Apodyterium. 

The reasons why the imperial statues were placed in the 
niches of the South Apodyterium and not in those of the 
North Apodyterium are obvious. First, only this apodyterium 
possessed a large window (in its south wall), so that the 
statues were much better illuminated than if they had been 
placed in the other apodyterium. Surrounded by adjoining 
rooms on all sides, this huge space could only be illuminated 
by its sophisticated roof system (see below). An additional 
reason for selecting the South Apodyterium as the final 
destination for the statues may have been that its niches 
(along the west wall 3.5m wide x 1.7 to 1.8m deep; along the 
east wall 3.4, 3.5 and 3.8m wide x 1.7 to 1.8m deep) were 
deeper than those of the North Apodyterium (3.4m, 3.9m 
and 3.5m wide and 1.2m deep). Moreover, as the floor level of 
the latter was located 1.3m below that of the South 
Apodyterium, the statues occupied the most imposing 
location, towering above the 50m long walking passage of 
the cross-shaped space in front of them from a floor level 
already rising 1.3m above that of the North Apodyterium. 
The careful selection of their position could suggest that the 
statues were more than mere decoration. 


Pagan statues in public spaces during late antiquity 
During the period when Frigidarium I ceased to fulfil any 
further role in the bathing sequence, the attitude of the 
emperors towards statues of pagan divinities, even those 
which had been the object of earlier cult practice (including 
the emperor cult), was rather tolerant and it only gradually 
hardened during the reign of Theodosius II. In a decree 
dating to AD 382, probably concerning the main temple at 
Edessa (Urfa), the emperor allowed the temple to be visited 
as a museum, with the former cult statues left in place as 
precious objects of art, and only prohibited the 
performance of sacrifices: ‘images must be valued by the 
measure of their art rather than by their divinity’ (Cod. 


Theod. 16.10.8). Even after the abolition of paganism in AD 
391/392, there was still a lenient attitude towards cult 
statues. An imperial decree of AD 399 promulgated that 
temples should not be destroyed and ‘statues should be 
removed from them under the supervision of the 
government’; under no circumstances should they be 
destroyed (Cod. Theod. 16.10.18). In AD 407/408, Honorius 
told the prefect of Italy and Africa that any remaining 
images in temples, if worshipped, ‘should be removed from 
their bases, while the buildings themselves should be 
vindicated for public use or otherwise destroyed’; here too, 
destruction did not apply to the statues (Cod. Theod. 16.10.1). 
Another decree of the same year, while more stringent, still 
falls short of ordering the destruction of (former) cult 
statues, merely stating that ‘any images still standing in 
temples and shrines, which had received or still did receive 
worship of pagans’, had to be ‘torn down from their 
foundations’. It reiterated that this regulation had already 
been decreed repeatedly (Cod. Theod. 16.10.1). 

An interesting decree dating to AD 415 dealt specifically 
with baths, which by late antiquity had not only become 
‘museums of art’, but also venues where gods could be 
encountered, their presence symbolized by statues. This 
decree ordered for the first time that ‘anything which had 
ever been consecrated by sacrifices and thus served as 
means of deception of men, should be removed from use in 
the baths and the favourite haunts of the people, so that 
they would no longer furnish allurements to erring’ (Cod. 
Theod. 16.10.20.3). Even as late as AD 425, Theodosius I and 
his co-regent in the West, Valentinian III, complained 
about the fact that specifically imperial statues were put on 
display and were still venerated at many public events. 
Therefore they ordered provincial governors ‘to prevent 
displays of religious enthusiasm for imperial images by the 
public on festival days, at games and on other occasions as 
these feelings were to be redirected towards the supernum 
numen, of the Christian god’ (Cod. Theod. 15.4.1). It was not 
until AD 439 that sacrifices to imperial statues were 
forbidden, demonstrating that this still occurred (Cod. Just. 
1.24.3) despite many earlier decrees to the same effect issued 
by the first Christian emperors of the 4th century. For a 
while officials continued to hold the title of high priest of 
the cult, and gladiatorial games continued to be held as 
part of the cult as well.** The decree of AD 439 demonstrates 
that in some places even sacrifices to imperial statues had 
continued. Moreover, it is known that after AD 425 some 
form of veneration of the emperors survived. In 5th-century 
Constantinople, people still propitiated the image of 
Constantine the Great set on a column in the middle of his 
forum with sacrifices and lamps and honoured it with 
incense, uttering prayers as if addressing a god.” 

All of this shows that at the time of the massive 
renovation of the ‘Imperial Baths’, cult statues of emperors 
only needed to be removed from their temples. Just like the 
cult statues of real divinities, many of them eventually may 
have turned up in baths. Frigidarium I, however, was no 
longer part of the bath complex when the statues were 
placed there. The decree of AD 425 only forbade expressions 
of excessive venerations of such statues, but still did not order 
their destruction. So even if the six acroliths had earlier been 
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Plate 8 The early 6th-century AD emblema identifying the new 
mosaic floor as part of the renovation of the ‘de[mo]sion’ or ‘public 
room’ (© Sagalassos Project) 


part of the emperor cult, nothing prevented them from being 
placed in the large hall formed by the former Frigidarium I. 


The changing functions of Frigidarium | in late antiquity 


Public functions: council meetings, communal dining 
and other activities 

While the function of the colossal imperial acroliths in the 
former Frigidarium I (exclusively decorative or a lingering 
expression of a covert and weakened cult) can no longer be 
identified with certainty, some other new function(s) of 
Frigidarium I are better known. This giant space may once 
again have been used in a number of ways, although not 
necessarily all at the same time. Around AD 500 an 
earthquake caused severe damage, especially in the Lower 
Agora area, part of which was newly laid out during the 
second quarter of the 6th century, together with the 
restoration of the colonnaded street.*° A crack more than im 
wide in the south wall of the South Apodyterium ran as deep 
as its foundations, 6m below walking level. This must have 
destroyed the original mosaic floor, the presence of which 
was demonstrated by the abovementioned test pit in the 
North Apodyterium. Following the removal of cracked wall 
veneer panels (attested by hundreds of cramps and cramp 
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holes) and in anticipation of the new wall panelling, a white 
plaster coating was applied to piers and walls. This was 
covered in graffiti, testifying to continued use of the space 
while in a temporary state of repair. 

The pronounced difference in level between the floors of 
both apodyteria was resolved by covering the earlier floor of 
the northern one with a 1.3m thick fill. A new mosaic 
covered the entire levelled floor of the former Frigidarium I, 
except for the east wing with its filled-in natatio. An inscribed 
emblema in the middle of the tower-shaped central space 
refers to an authority or individual who, following the 
earthquake around AD 500, had ‘renovated the AH[MO] 
ZION’ (meaning ‘public * or ‘common space’) (Pl. 8). As 
there is talk of ‘renewal’ (dated to the early 6th century on 
the basis of pottery from the infill in a sondage below the 
North Apodyterium), this means that the room must already 
have fulfilled the same function before the seismic 
catastrophe. Since we know with certainty that it did fulfil 
exactly this function for at least halfa century, between the 
later 5th and the mid-6th century (see below), it cannot be 
ruled out that communal dining may have been one of the 
intended functions of this new ‘public’ or ‘common space’ 
from the very beginning of the conversion of Frigidarium I. 

In antiquity, communal dining played a vital role as it 
created or enhanced social bonds within a community. In 
view of the lenient attitude of the Theodosii towards former 
imperial cult statues, it is tempting to consider the possibility 
of communal dining in this room dominated by the six 
acroliths, at least in the beginning, as a continuation of one 
of the most popular practices of the abolished emperor cult: 
public dining whereby the sacrificial meat was consumed.” 
The organization of public banquets had always been a duty 
of the high priest of the emperors.* Before imperial worship 
was outlawed in AD 425, ‘honouring’ the emperors by public 
meals paid for by wealthy benefactors may have been 
considered a ‘neutral’ enough activity to be allowed. But, as 
suggested by Steskal and La Torre, even without any 
religious connotations, the space could equally have taken 
over one of the functions of the former Marmorsdle’ as a 
venue for ‘formal’ symposia and dining.” In both scenarios, 
the ‘Emperors Gallery’ would have been an ideal backdrop 


Plate 9 The radiating mortared rubble walls 
which during the 5th century AD supported 
a timber auditorium built on top of the 
infilled natatio (edges indicated by red 
arrows) in the east arm of Frigidarium | 

(© Sagalassos Project) 


for such activities. Soon, however, this custom was usurped 
by Christianity. A new kind of common meal was held at 


martyr commemorations after the liturgical sacrifice, in 
place ofthe earlier ‘profane’ banquets that followed pagan 
sacrifice. The rich were also invited to make charitable 
donations on the occasions of Christian feasts. In the end, 
the abolished sacrifices resulted in a drastic change in public 
banqueting, which was replaced by communal meals by 
clerics who consumed part of the offerings together after 
mass, even taking portions home afterwards" On the 
whole, however, Christian religious celebrations were also 
an occasion for distribution, now directed at the poor, by 
members of the clergy and wealthy Christians. Common 
meals may have played an important role in this. 

Besides communal dining, the ‘public space’ to which the 
former Frigidarium I had been converted may also have 
been used for other ‘public’ or ‘formal’ activities. In the 
course of the 5th century, seven radiating walls of mortared 
rubble sloping down towards the centre were built on top of 
the filled-in natatio (Pl. 9). These walls must have supported 
a timber-built auditorium that had already been dismantled 
by the end of the century. This auditorium may have fulfilled 
a political function as well and could even represent the last 
‘council hall’ of Sagalassos. Most likely after the completion 
of its internal stage facade around AD 200, the odeon (concert 
hall) near the Lower Agora (on which construction began 
under Augustus and of which the auditorium must already 
have been largely finished by late Hadrianic times) will also 
have been used as the city’s council hall, as in most other 
cities of Asia Minor. Before the end of the 4th century AD, it 
took over this function from the early ıst-century Bc Council 
House or bouleuterion located to the west of the Upper Agora, 
which had already become a ruin, serving as a source for the 
construction of new city walls. The odeon, shaped like a 
covered and closed theatre, must have offered better 
isolation against cold and heat than the earlier bouleuterion 
with its open windows and large open loggia in its east wall 
overlooking the agora. The odeon should also have possessed 
better acoustics, with its semi-circular auditorium replacing 


Plate 10 View of the late 5th—first 
half of the 6th-century AD kitchen 
in the east arm of the former 
Frigidarium I. The arrows indicate 
the slabs that once were part of 
tables on which food was placed. 
Abundant kitchen and 
consumption waste was found 
between these tables and the 
north, east and south walls of the 
room (© Sagalassos Project) 


the row of benches arranged in a U-shaped seat 
arrangement along three sides of the rectangular late 
Hellenistic Council House. In the course of the later 4th 
century, however, the odeon underwent considerable changes. 
The lower part of the auditorium was dismantled, with the 
removal of the lower rows of seats for the construction ofa 
podium. This protected the audience during gladiatorial 
games and animal hunting, which were also held here from 
this date onwards. Following the earthquake of around AD 
500 that destroyed its columnar stage facade and roof, the 
odeon remained in use until the middle of the 6th century as a 
small open-air amphitheatre. This later 4th-century 
conversion of the odeon/council hall to an amphitheatre for 
bloody performances may have forced the remaining 
councillors to seek refuge in one of the side arms of the 
enormous Latin cross-shaped public hall. 

From the 4th century AD onwards the members of the 
curial order, from which the city councillors were recruited 
because of the financial burdens involved, became 
increasingly eager to escape their traditional duties, which 
led to the ultimate decline of the city councils.3' As the 
number of councillors dwindled the councils eventually 
disappeared. An interdiction by the emperor Justinian, in 
which he proclaimed new measures to prevent members of 
the curial class from finding new ways to escape serving in 
the city council (Cod. Just. 1.3.52) is one of the last references 
to them. 3” These developments could also explain why some 
time before the close of the century, the theatre in the 
eastern arm of the former Frigidarium I was taken down and 
the room converted to a kitchen where food for communal 
dining was prepared (PI. ro). It functioned in this way until 
the outbreak of the bubonic plague in AD 541-2 (see below). 
Large amounts of consumption waste along the edges of the 
kitchen and in the abandoned rooms of the baths or in their 
close vicinity also bear testimony to the longevity of 
communal dining. 

As mentioned earlier, the ‘public hall’ suffered 
considerable damage around AD 500, necessitating repair of 
floors and wall coverings. The difference in height between 
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Plate 11 The early 6th-century mosaic floor in the North 
Apodyterium. The band with hatched lines on the left frames the 
tower-like central space of the Latin-cross-shaped Frigidarium |. 
On the right an individually decorated band surrounds the central 
walking space of the North Apodyterium. Broad bands subdivided 
into various patterns each correspond with one of the pairs of 
opposing niches along the side walls and the pier to the north of 
them (© Sagalassos Project) 


the floor levels of the North and South Apodyterium was 
dealt with by raising the floor of the former by at least 1.3m. 
On the basis of pottery found in the fill, the laying of this 
mosaic floor (the only repair of this space which seems to 
have been completed) could be dated to the early 6th century 
AD. The new mosaic floor was made of black and white 
mosaic stones (red tesserae were rare) composing geometric 
motifs. What is remarkable is how ingeniously the designer 
of the enormous floor used the mosaic patterns to emphasize 
the architectural subdivisions of this space. Indeed, the huge 
hall was visually clearly subdivided by differently decorated 
bands and panels. The central square below the ‘tower’ was 
thus framed by a separate band (with individual decoration) 
around a central circle-and-stem pattern. Moreover each 
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former apodyterium was surrounded by an external, 
individually decorated frame. Within this frame, wide bands 
(with one or several motifs) connected each pair of opposing 
niches (together with their northern pier), thus repeating on 
the floor the alternating roof structure above it (Pls 3, 11). 
The side niches of the apodyteria were covered with barrel 
vaults, while the roof ofthe circulation area between them, 
at both ends of each apodyterium, was composed of high barrel 
vaults corresponding with the two outer pairs of opposing 
niches, whereas the walking space between the central pair 
of niches was covered by a low cupola. This created crescent- 
shaped walls filling the gap between the lower cupola and 
the higher barrel vaults. ‘These must have contained 
windows illuminating the centre of each apodyterium which, 
with the exception of the south-east corner of the South 
Apodyterium, were surrounded by adjoining spaces on all 
sides. 


Conversion into a workshop and partial destruction of 
the statues 
The abrupt end of communal dining shortly before the 
mid-6th century was probably connected with the outbreak 
of the bubonic plague in AD 541-2, which is thought to have 
eliminated a third of the Anatolian population, including 
the extremely rich landowning elite and the labourers on 
their estates, after which event the survivors fled.33 This 
meant the end to many a great private fortune and an empty 
municipal treasury. After this point, Sagalasssos became a 
large farming community, introducing agricultural 
activities to the city and relying on its immediate vicinity for 
subsistence. Public structures and rich mansions were 
subdivided into hostels, storage facilities, workshops or 
housing units.3+ 

Between the outbreak of the plague and a second 
earthquake between AD 602 and 610 (the epicentre of which 
was either at or very close to the city), the kitchen in the east 


Plate 12 View of the east arm of 
the former Frigidarium | after its 
conversion to a workshop with 
lime kilns (the large circles) and 
smaller bronze furnaces for 
burning and melting marble and 
bronze respectively from the 
acrolithic imperial statues which 
stood in their immediate vicinity 
(© Sagalassos Project) 


arm of the former Frigidarium I was converted into a 
workshop with two large lime kilns for burning marble to 
lime, which were placed next to lime slaking basins (Pl. 12). 
Both this space and the adjoining south-eastern niche of the 
North Apodyterium also contained smaller kilns for melting 
bronze. The raw material was none other than the nearby 
colossal acrolithic imperial statues, made of marble and 
probably gilded bronze. Most parts had already disappeared 
into these kilns when during the early 7th century an 
earthquake put an end to this practice, so that at least some 
heads and other marble body parts were preserved. As some 
of the vaults did not collapse immediately but fell down 
gradually, several layers of debris eventually covered the 
mosaic floor, preventing its total destruction by parts of the 
collapsed vault. As a result, the former Frigidarium I was 
gradually filled in, first by a layer of plaster, succeeded by a 
double layer of brick covering the Roman concrete and 
finally the concrete itself. Pellets from a pair of eagle owls 
containing the bones of their prey became incorporated in 
the soft plaster layer and yielded a radiocarbon date of ap 
540-620 (probably towards the end of this range). Since the 
most recent coins found directly below the earthquake 
debris were all minted by the emperor Phokas, the date of 
the earthquake that levelled Sagalassos could be established 
as between AD 602 and 610.55 
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Notes 

1 The excavations upon which this contribution is based were 
carried out with great care and supervised by Johan Claeys in 
2007-8 and by Rob Rens in 2010-12. We are deeply grateful for 
their fine work. The interpretations of the results, however, are the 
responsibility of the author. 

2 Because of the small interior dimensions of the cella of the Temple 
of the Pisidian emperor cult (width: 6.83m; depth: 9.4m ), after 
placing the six colossal statues inside this room, somewhat less 
than 3m would have been left unoccupied between them, 
preventing whoever entered the room from seeing the portrait 
faces clearly. Moreover traces on the preserved pavement slabs of 
the cella suggest that a currently dismantled podium for 
supporting cult statues against the rear wall was only c 1.09m 
wide. As already noticed by K. Lanckoroński, the central part of 
the pavement was slightly sunk (see Lanckoroński 1890, 146). This 
5cm deeper central floor was framed by a 1.40m wide border along 
the inner face of the north wall. This border’s 0.4m wide inner 
edge was smooth and must have been visible, leaving only 1m for 
the placement of bases and statuary against this wall. Along the 
south wall there seems to have been an equally higher 1.25m wide 
frame, smooth over its entire width. Although the well-preserved 
plinths inside the niches of the South Apodyterium, which 
supported the statues of the three emperors, were possibly carved 
only at the time of the statues’ placement inside these niches, their 
dimensions (Hadrian: 0.9m x 1.57m; Antoninus Pius: 0.91m x 
1.29m; Marcus Aurelius: 0.93m x 1.68m) must have reflected those 
of the statues proper. The smaller sizes are those of the plinths’ 
width at the front, the larger dimensions are those of the distance 
between their front and back. The rather peculiar plinths (a long 
‘arm’ at either end and in the middle perpendicularly crossed by 


three identical, shorter ‘arms’) seems to have been shaped this way 
to provide support to those parts of the body, garments and 
attributes touching them. Ifplaced in the Temple of the Pisdian 
emperor cult, all statues would have projected — some even 
considerably — beyond the higher frame surrounding the deeper, 
central part of the cella floor, which seems to be excluded. On the 
other hand the four large niches in the long walls of the Marmorsaal 
(4.6/4.8m x 2.6/2.8m) would have offered the possibility to 
juxtapose each imperial couple inside one single recess. In the 
baths’ original construction, with the exception of the hot water 
rooms from the bathing unit for men, which adjoined the 
Marmorsaal to the south (although separated from it by c. 2m thick 
walls), this room was surrounded on all sides by unheated spaces 
(see Pl. x). As a result the acrolithic statues would not have been 
exposed to the moist and hot atmosphere, which would have 
caused damage to both their wooden core and gilded bronze- 
plated armour or garments. 

3 On the city’s selection as ‘neokoros’, see Waelkens 2002: 325-7, 
348-9. 

4 Onthe emperor cult at Sagalassos, see Talloen & Waelkens 2004 
and 2005. 

5 Waelkens 2002, 350. 

6 Waelkens 2011a. 

7 Steskaland La Torre 2008, 28-35, XL. 

8 Waelkens 2002, 350-3. 

9 Waelkens 2005. 

10 Steskal and La Torre 2008, 298-9. 

11 Waelkens et al. 2006: 220. 

12 Uytterhoeven in press a and b. 

13 Waelkens et al. 2006, 220. 

14 Waelkens et al. 2006, 220; Waelkens 2011b. 

15 Yegül 1992, 272—87, figs 335-7, 343, 359-60, 3645. 

16 Unless the 5om long central walking space spanning the entire 
length of Frigidarium I fulfilled that role, as was the case with some 
ofthe ambulacra of Asia Minor's large bath complexes, thus far no 
palaestra has been found in the ‘Imperial Baths’ of Sagalassos. In 
2013 a vast palaestra was discovered immediately north of 
Frigidarium I, which gave access to it. 

17 See Burrell 2006 on these rooms and their function. 

18 Burrell 2006, 441, 443. 

19 Burrell 2006 for all examples. 

20 Burrell 2006 460-8. 

21 Talloen and Waelkens 2004, 183, 202-5, 208, 215; Talloen and 
Waelkens 2005, 222, 226. 

22 Talloen and Waelkens 2004, 174. 

23 Steskal and La Torre 2008, 295-7. 

24 Talloen and Waelkens 2005, 245. 

25 Talloen and Waelkens 2005 4, 247. 

26 Waelkens et al. 2006, 227—8; Jacobs 2011. 

27 Laumonier 1958, 260; Chaniotis 1995, 159-60. For this reference I 

am grateful to Dr P. Talloen. 

Talloen and Waelkens 2004, 212. 

Steskal and La Torre 2008, 295-7. 

Brown 1992, 98. See also Dagron 1977, 22. For these references I am 

grateful to Dr P. Talloen. 

Jones 1964; Millar 1983; Laniado 2002. I thank Dr Ine Jacobs for 

these and the following references. 

32 Cameron 1993, 91-2. 

33 Waelkens et al. 2006, 231. 

34. Waelkens et al. 2006, 231-3. 
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Chapter 6 
Matidia Minor and 
Suessa Aurunca 


Sergio Cascella 


Introduction 

This study aims to illustrate briefly the true significance of 
Matidia Minor, a relatively little discussed member ofthe 
imperial family in the time of Hadrian and his immediate 
successors. Matidia Minor’ patronage of the Roman theatre 
at Suessa Aurunca provides compelling arguments for such a 
reassessment, as will be shown below. 

Suessa Aurunca’s theatre was first explored in the ıgth 
century,' and finally excavated between 1999 and 2006." 
These excavations brought to light some 35,000 marble 
fragments and the study of these, together with evidence 
gleaned from the building’s stratigraphy and its associated 
levels of use and abandonment, has allowed the first 
reconstruction of the theatre’s appearance in its most 
splendid state. This corresponds to the period when Matidia 
Minor promoted and financed its complete renovation. By 
using marble from the imperial quarries in this monument, 
Matidia Minor was able to show her personal and political 
power, which challenge previous conceptions of her 
marginal role within the imperial family. 


Suessa Aurunca: a city in Campania felix 

Sessa Aurunca (the ancient Suessa), a town in Campania, is 
situated 6okm north of Naples (Pl. 1) on the north-west slope 
of the extinct Roccamonfina volcano. Set on a tufa rock by 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, the town overlooks a vast territory 
intersected by the River Garigliano, the ancient Liris. 
Offering fertile volcanic soil and an abundance of water, the 
region was inhabited between the 8th and 4th centuries Bc 
by Italic tribes, whom the ancient literary sources identified 
with the mythical people of the Ausoni-Aurunci. The existence 
of military strongholds guarding the territory and of an 
extensive necropolis suggest that, during the 6th and 5th 
centuries BC, Suessa became the principal city of the Aurunci, 
who, in this period, had close cultural links with the Greek 
and Etruscan cities of southern Campania. This can be seen, 
for example, in a votive statuette representing a worshipper 
known as the ‘Aphrodite of Sessa? now in the British 
Museum (BM 1864,0316.1). This bronze sculpture of 
exceptional quality from the late Archaic period was 
discovered among the remains of a sanctuary situated in the 
territory between Suessa and Cales, although it was probably 
made in Capua. 

Suessa’s strategic location and its resources soon attracted 
the attention of Rome and a clash between Rome and the 
Aurunci was inevitable. In 313 Bc* it ended with the 
destruction of the town and the subsequent foundation of a 
Latin colony that had the same name as the previous 
settlement. The simultaneous construction of the Via Appia 
allowed military control of the area and stimulated the 
economic development of the city, as shown by the silver and 
bronze coins minted in Suessa from 270 BC.5 

In the 2nd century B6, Cato described Suessa as one of the 
most prosperous agricultural markets in Italy, particularly 
for olives and grapes.° The famous Falernum wine was 
produced from these grapes in numerous villae rusticae 
scattered throughout the territory. In go Bc, L. Cornelius 
Sulla transformed Suessa into a municipium, while in 28 Bc 
Augustus raised it to the status of colonia under the name of 
Colonia Iulia Felix Classica Suessa? As a result of its new status, 
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Plate 1 Map of Campania, showing the position of Suessa Aurunca (reworked version of Map Ill in Frederiksen 1984) 


Plate 2 Aerial view from 2001 of the Roman theatre, cryptoporticus and forum at Suessa Aurunca (photo: author) 
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Plate 3 The colossal female statue from the sacellum in summa 
cavea in the Roman theatre at Suessa Aurunca (Sessa Aurunca 
Museum inv. no. 297027) (photo: author) 


the city received a number of public facilities and 
monumental buildings, including the theatre. 


The Augustan theatre 

Suessa’s Roman theatre was originally built in the time of 
Augustus near the boundary walls of the town.’ Its large 
cavea, which had a diameter of gom, rested on the south- 
western slope ofthe rock on which the Latin colony had 
been founded. In later times, the theatre’s location remained 
obvious, as its ruins formed a wide semi-circle that made it 
instantly recognizable. Its location (Pl. 2) downhill from the 
forum and the Republican-era eryptoporticus? recalls the town 
plans of Hellenistic terraced urban centres and the visual 
appearance of the late Republican sanctuaries in Campania 
and Lazio." It also adheres to the principles of Augustan 
town planning, which tended to link the forum with the 
theatre." It is widely acknowledged that the imposing 
marble architecture oftheatres and other public buildings in 
Roman towns was a key element in the celebration of 
imperial power. The walls of Suessa’s theatre were made ofa 
combination of opus reticulatum brickwork and ashlar-style 
opus quadratum tufa blocks. The cavea could seat 8,000 
spectators and was divided into four sections by stairs made 
from blocks oflimestone and marble. The use of coloured 
marble for the columns and architectural decoration is 
characteristic of Campanian architecture ofthe Augustan 
age and puts the theatre firmly within this cultural context, 
even though the evidence from the Augustan phase ofthe 
theatre is somewhat limited. 

Unfortunately, no statues from the Augustan scaenae frons 
have survived. The only group of sculptures from this period 
includes two colossal statues about 3.5m high (PI. 3), in 
white marble, probably Greek, recovered in the sacellum in 
summa cavea, added at the time of Caligula or Claudius and 
dedicated to the imperial cult.’* Of this, only the rom long 
base and some fragments of Africano marble (marmor 
Luculleum)? columns, originally 6m high, from the city of Teos 
near Izmir in Turkey, remain. 

The fragments of the two colossal statues in the Sessa 
Aurunca Museum seated on a throne portray Diva Livia 
Augusta (inv. no. 287037) and Julia Drusilla Panthea (inv. 
no. 297939). The portrait of Livia Augusta (Pl. Aal") 


Plate 4a-b a: portrait of Livia Augusta, Sessa Aurunca Museum (inv. 
no. 287037); b: portrait of Julia Drusilla, Sessa Aurunca Museum 
(inv. no. 297939). Both from the Julio-Claudian period (photo: 
author) 


belongs to the Kiel/Salus type, dating to the Claudian 
period. The portrait, carved from a single piece of 
marble, has the hair separated by a central parting and 
divided into broad wavy locks above the cars and gathered 
behind in a bun. The hieratic and idealized attitude of the 
face is highlighted by thin lips, a straight nose and large 
eyes without pupils. 

The head of the second statue represents a high-ranking 
female of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, and was first 
interpreted as a portrait of Agrippina Major, then as 
Agrippina Minor. Recently, however, following a close 
study by Susan Wood," it has been identified as a portrait of 
Caligula’s sister, Julia Drusilla (Pl. 4b). The head is 
characterized by hair divided by a central parting, with soft 
wavy locks ending behind the neck in spiral curls.? Small 
curls surround the oval face: there is also a diadem, 
separated from the hair by an infula, a beaded band that 
encircles the head. This attribute is common to portraits of 
Caligula’s three sisters? and is also visible in a statue 
identified as Julia Drusilla from the Roman theatre at 
Caere.” According to Wood, the infula is an emblem of the 
rank of priestess ofthe imperial cult, but it was also used in 
female portraits to signify their sanctity. In summary, Wood 
believes that the infula indicates Julia Drusilla’s status as Diva 
which she acquired after her death.” Since it is very likely 
that after the deification of Julia the statue from Caere was 
reworked to add the infula, it is clear that the portrait from 
Suessa, which shows no signs of alteration, is dated after the 
death and deification of Julia Drusilla, so the whole sacellum 
or at least part of its sculptural decoration may be dated to 
after AD 38. Three other portraits were found during 
excavations carried out in 1926 by Amedeo Maiuri within 
the Republican cryptoporticus and the crypt ofthe summa 
cavea.” These three heads, identifiable as Germanicus, 
Drusus Minor and Tiberius, were looted during the military 
occupation of the Second World War. However, one of them, 
that of Tiberius, at present appears to be in an American 
private collection, as is evident from a photograph in a 
recent publication by John Pollini.” However, Polllini was 
unaware of the previous literature’* and the real place of 
discovery, and has erroneously argued that the head came 
from North Africa. 
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Plate 6 General view of the paving of the Via Suessanis from the 
Hadrianic period at Suessa Aurunca (photo: author) 


during the excavation ofthe Roman theatre ofsix lead pipes 
(Pl. 5).° These contain an imperial seal with the inscription 
Matidiae Aug(ustae) Fil(iae). We know that from the time of 
Augustus, Swessa was supplied by at least two aqueducts, the 
remains of which are still visible in most parts of the 
surrounding countryside.” 

One of the aqueducts was certainly restored by Matidia 
and has recently been partially explored. The aqueduct 
captured water from the springs located at the foot of the 
Roccamonfina volcano and carried it to the city, where it 
was used to supply public and private buildings. The 
aqueduct, examined in 2005 over a length of 200m, includes 
an underground structure with massive walls coated in 
waterproof mortar that in places is still in partial working 
order today. 

A Roman milestone? that was reused in the medieval city 
and is still visible today, mentions Mindia Matidia by 
name,’ which probably indicates that she financed the 
reconstruction of this important road. This is of great 
significance because it appears to be the only known case of 
a milestone that does not mention the emperor’s name, but 
one of his relatives. The road linked Suessa and the Ager 
Vescinus and can still be seen today. It is known that in the 
countryide surrounding the modern town of Suio, not far 
from Suessa Aurunca, there were famous baths known as the 
thermae Aquae Vescinae, which in the second half of the 2nd 
century AD belonged to the emperor. This is demonstrated 
by inscriptions? that mention restoration measures funded 
by Septimius Severus who repaired the road connecting 
these baths to the town of Minturnae. 

It is therefore possible that these baths were originally 
part of Mindia Matidia’s estate, which after her death, was 
passed down within the imperial family to the Severans.* It 
is also feasible that Mindia Matidia’s involvement with the 
cura viarum of the city was not limited to this project but also 
extended to the reconstruction of structures related to the 
restoration of Via Suessanis, which had initially been funded 
by Hadrian (Pl. 6). Hadrian’s intervention at Suessa is 
attested by a monumental inscription? that mentions the 
restoration of this road, which linked Suessa with the Via 
Appia. The road, made of still perfectly preserved paving 
slabs of lava rock, is 4m wide and 7 Roman miles long, and is 


Plate 7 View of the arches of the Roman bridge known as Ponte 
Ronaco at Suessa Aurunca (photo: author) 


still in use. Along the edges of the road are the remains ofa 
necropolis consisting of monumental tombs and 
mausoleums, which extend to a Roman bridge known as 
Ponte Ronaco,* one of the most impressive remains of 
Roman architecture in Campania. 

The construction of this bridge, which is 176m long and 
20m high, was almost certainly the result of measures 
financed by Mindia Matidia in the first half of the 2nd 
century AD (Pl. 7). The perfectly formed brick walls ofthe 
bridge are very close in appearance to those used in the 
restoration ofthe theatre, works also overseen by Mindia 
Matidia. The vaults ofthe 21 arches, by which the bridge 
crosses the Rio Travata, support a Roman street that 
preserves its old Roman surface, repaired in some places 
with cobble stones during the Renaissance. 

Mindia Matidia’s benefactions also extended the forum, 
the political and commercial centre of the city. 
Unfortunately, the archaeological exploration of the forum 
is almost entirely limited to the excavation of the great 
cryptoporticus from the Republican period by Amedeo Maiuri 
in 1926.5 We therefore know very little about the appearance 
of the square in the imperial period. However, from what 
can be seen today, the forum, which was located at the 
intersection of the decumanus maximus and the cardo maximus, 
was 100m long and 60m wide and was paved with 
rectangular slabs of white limestone. These slabs contained 
a monumental inscription in bronze letters, recording that 
M. Maecius. Q, F. Aemilianus who held the office of (II! Vir, 
restored the paving at his own expense.*° 

The square was surrounded by marble porticoes and 
several other monuments including the aforementioned 
cryptoporticus (Pl. 8) and a large public building from the 2nd 
century AD. An inscription dating to AD 1937 refers to a 
Bibliotheca Matidiana, which also served as the meeting place 
of the city’s senate. This building, dedicated to Mindia 
Matidia and most probably built by her, can perhaps be 
identified with the remains ofa large structure located at 
street level by the forum that has been incorporated into 
later medieval structures. Concealed underground are three 
large rectangular rooms with barrel vaulted ceilings, which 
have been tentatively identified as the ¢abularium and the 
aerarium (Pl. 9).* 
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Plate 9 View of the aerarium at Suessa Aurunca (photo: author) 


basilicae, the porticus post scaenam, the paving of the orchestra, 
the cladding ofthe entire theatre in marble and its 
decoration with an unknown number of sculptures and 
portrait statues (including those of the imperial family) and 
finally the construction of an access road to the theatre (Pl. 
11). The summa cavea was surrounded at the front by a large 
wall. Here, Mindia Matidia restored the corridor that 
originally housed the velarium, which still retains the holes for 


support poles. Moreover, the restoration included the 


Plate 8 View of the Republican cryptoporticus at Suessa Aurunca . ` = 
(photo: author) construction ofa portico containing some 80 columns, each 


ofwhich was Am high. Seven ofthese columns are preserved, 
The proposed location of these spaces in the underground all made from grey granite imported from Mysia? in Asia 
section of the Bibliotheca Matidiana is supported not only by Minor. The excavators also found 15 Ionic capitals that 
the grandeur of the architectural remains and the dating ol surmounted these columns, carved from Proconnesian 
its walls, but also because it is known that Roman libraries marble. Mindia Matidia’s personal involvement with the 
were used for a variety of purposes, including the housing of project is also evident from the beautiful coloured marble 
official state archives.® floor that was laid down in the orchestra (15m in diameter). 
The careful exposure during excavation of the imprints left 
Architecture and imperial power: the restoration of the by these slabs, as well as the number of fragments still in situ, 


Augustan theatre have allowed the reconstruction ofthe original decorative 
An inscription dated to AD 139,°° as well as other scheme and the identification of the marble used. 
archaeological evidence, shows that Suessa was struck by an The floor's design consisted of a grid of rectangular slabs 
earthquake in the early 2nd century AD. This caused made from Cipollino marble» (marmor Carystium) from 
significant damage to many buildings in the city, including Euboea, Greece, whose intersections were highlighted by 
the Augustan theatre. Mindia Matidia took this opportunity crustae squares in Portasanta marble! (marmor Chium) from 
to follow a tradition, initiated by Augustus, whereby Chios in the eastern Aegean. This produced a sequence of 
members of the domus Augusta supported the construction of squares, each 1.2m wide (4 Roman feet) made from Giallo 
civil and religious buildings, and so she financed the Antico (marmor Numdicum) and Lunense marble (from 
complete renovation of Suessa's theatre. This is confirmed by Numidia, corresponding to the present-day Tunisia and 
the recent discovery of a further monumental marble Liguria in northern Italy respectively) filled with roundels 
inscription (Pl. 10) dated to between AD 139 and 150: (gocm in diameter) of green porphyry (ieracites?? and squares 
Matidia daughter of deified Matidia Augusta, granddaughter (gocm wide) of Egyptian red porphyry (porphyrites).? The 
of deified Marciana Augusta, sister of deified Sabina Augusta, general pattern and use of the square unit of 4 Roman feet,5® 
aunt of Emperor Antoninus Pius, Father of the Fatherland, indicates that the floor’s design was based on examples such 
reconstructed at her own expense the theatre and linked as the Forum of Augustus and most specifically on the floor 
porticus? damaged by an earthquake. pattern of the Basilica Ulpia in Trajan's Forum in Rome 3 
Matidia’s renovations included the rebuilding of the Mindia Matidia’s power and influence was stressed 
porticus in summa cavea, the scaenae frons, the two lateral symbolically through the architectural setting. This point 1s 


Plate 10 Graphic reconstruction of the dedication inscription to Mindia Matidia discovered in the southern basilica of the Roman theatre at 
Suessa Aurunca (Chausson 2006) 
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Plate 11 Reconstruction of the Roman theatre at Suessa Aurunca. 1. porticus post scaenam; 2. scaenae frons; 3. hyposcaenium; 4. auleum; 

5. proscaenium / frons pulpiti; 6. control room; 7. versurae; 8. parodos; 9. orchestra; 10. poedria; 11. euripus; 12. ima cavea; 13. media cavea; 14. summa 
cavea; 15. sacellum in summa cavea; 16. velarium; 17. southern basilica; 18. northern basilica; 19. access ramps; 20. northern crypt; 21. Republican 
cryptoporticus; 22. nymphaeum; 23. public fountain; 24. tribunal; 25. porticus in summa cavea; 26. imperial box; 27. latrina; 28. cloaca; 29. sewer (plan by 


Sergio Cascella and Giuseppe Bruno) 
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Plate 12 Reconstruction of the scaenae frons (plan by Sergio Cascella and Giuseppe Bruno) 


highlighted by the discovery ofa base, located in the centre 
of the proedria (first row of seats), which would originally have 
been covered in marble. This formed the platform of a 
throne (cathedra),°° of which some fragments in white marble 
have been found. Isolated and centrally positioned, this 
throne was very different from the marble seats that were 
usually reserved for local magistrates.” Indeed, it was 
located along a highly symbolic axis that linked the two 
major representations ofimperial power: the sacellum in 
summa cavea in the north-cast ofthe theatre and a niche in the 
centre of the scaenae frons which contained a statue of Mindia 
Matidia as a goddess in the south-west. 

On each side of the scaenae frons, Mindia Matidia built two 
large anterooms (basilicae). The function of these rooms was to 
facilitate the flow of spectators into the theatre by means of a 
large marble staircase that connected the city streets with the 
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southern basilica, a room that also functioned as a foyer. 
Once again Mindia Matidia exploited the full potential 
provided by the architecture of the imperial age by creating a 
monument that celebrated her power through its grandeur. 
This was a large square building with sides in excess of 30m, 
which looked more like a civil basilica equipped with two 
lateral aisles that flanked a large central room, from which 
one could enter the theatre through the southern parodos 
(entrance). The walls, over 2m thick and covered with slabs of 
Cipollino and Pavonazetto marble (marmor Phrygium)? from 
Docimium in Phrygia (Turkey), supported barrel vaulted 
ceilings and groin vaults, about 20m high, which contained a 
rich polychrome stucco decoration. 

On the left of the entrance there was a large fountain 
adorned with marble and statues. This nymphaeum, 10m long 
and 6m high, received its water supply from the public 


Plate 13 Fragment of column made of 
Breccia di Settebassi marble (marmor 
Scyrium) from the Roman theatre at Suessa 
Aurunca (photo: author) 


Plate 14 Fragment of column made of Giallo 
Antico marble (marmor Numidicum) from 
the Roman theatre at Suessa Aurunca 
(photo: author) 


aqueduct rebuilt by Mindia Matidia. The structure 
consisted ofa marble basin crowned by three niches, 
semicircular in the middle and rectangular on the side. The 
walls were clad in marble slabs while the vaults were 
decorated with a mosaic of blue glass tiles. Above, there was 
a monumental inscription. Unfortunately, the few remaining 
fragments do not allow a reconstruction of the original text, 
but it most probably referred to Mindia Matidia’s financing 
ofthe aqueduct’s restoration. The nymphaeum was clad in 
coloured marble, of which very little remains, although the 
fragments of its sculptural decoration are plentiful. 

In the side niches there were two statues that can be 
identified as Venus Marina, both of which have been 
recovered almost intact, while in the central niche there was 
a beautiful sculpture of a river god, the head of which is now 
missing. This statue, which also functioned as a fountain, 
depicted an old man reclining on the left side with a 
cornucopia and a number of other attributes that has led to 
its identification as the god of the River Nile. 

The basilica located on the northern side of the scaenae 
frons® was smaller (15m long, gm wide), but was also rich in 
precious marble decorations. The hall, open to the east onto 
the northern parodos, shows a rectangular plan with walls 
preserved up to 5m high and contained a fresco depicting 
the Genius Theatri®® that was found in good condition. The 
holes along the walls and some of the marble fragments still 
in situ suggest that the walls were lined with slabs of 
Pavonazzetto marble up to 2m high. Above this marble-clad 
zone were seven niches of alternating rectangular and 
semicircular layout which contained Greek marble statues. 
Many fragments of satyrs have been found, suggesting that 
these were a series of sculptures representing the thiasos of 
Dionysios. 

At the western end of the building, the theatre was 
completed by a porticus post scaenam in the form of a 60m long 
stoà. This was also reconstructed by Mindia Matidia and 
consisted of two parallel aisles, supported by brick pillars 
covered with slabs of Pavonazzetto and Greco Scritto marble.” 
The scaenae frons and its decoration 
The restoration of the scaenae frons provided Mindia Matidia 
with an opportunity to demonstrate her personal and 
political power through its architectural grandeur. It was 
40m long and at least 25m high, and comprised three 
superimposed orders of 84 columns in total, all carved from 
a variety of coloured marbles (Pl. 14). Most of the columns 
from the Augustan period were restored with pins and 
brackets, but the columns that had been irreparably 
damaged by the earthquake were completely replaced along 
with all the bases, capitals and marble lintels. In the centre 
of the scaenae frons, there was a large rectangular niche that 
served as the royal door (valva regia). 

On the sides of this door there were podia and fronts, 
elements of an architecture that produced strong effects of 
light and shade, further enhanced by the combination of 
columns in different varieties of coloured marbles. The first 
order of the scaenae frons had 14 composite columns (Pl. 13) 
of Breccia di Settebassi marble (marmor Scyrium), from the 
island of Skyros, Greece,‘ placed on the podia on either 
side of the valves hospitales, which in turn were flanked by 
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Plate 15 Fragment of column 
made of Portasanta marble 
(marmor Chium) from the 
Roman theatre at Suessa 
Aurunca (photo: author) 


eight columns in polished, unfluted Cipollino marble. While 
the imperial door was framed by two fluted columns in 
Giallo Antico marble (Pl. x4), the lateral fronts had four 
unfluted columns, two in Pavonazzetto marble and two in 
Portasanta marble. We have no reliable data on the 
distribution of the 28 columns of the second order, although 
it is likely that the 14 columns in Portasanta marble (Pl. 15) 
with smooth shafts were placed on the podia that flanked 
the openings corresponding to the valves hospitales of the first 
order. Meanwhile the unfluted columns carved from 
Cipollino or Fior di Pesco marble (marmor Chalcidicum)” and 
granite from the Troad region in Anatolia (marmor 
Troadense)" were arranged on the side fronts of the central 
niche of the scaenae frons, where two columns in Pavonazzetto 
marble with spiral grooves had certainly been placed. In 
addition, the centre of the second order contained an 
aedicula, flanked by two columns in Giallo Antico marble with 
spiral grooves, which contained a statue of Mindia 
Matidia. Of the third order only some sections of columns 
in Fior di Pesco and Greco Scritto marble have been found. 
Finally, all of the bases, capitals and lintels were carved 
from Proconnesian marble. 

The high quality of the architectural decoration would 
suggest that Mindia Matidia had employed a workshop of 
first-class masons who worked for the imperial family in 
Rome.” However, it is more likely that this workshop (or 
group of workshops) was based in Campania itself”? Recent 
studies have shown that in this period the high standards of 
their work meant that many of these local workshops were 
regularly involved in the construction of some of the most 
impressive public monuments in the region. It is believed that 
this particular workshop may have had its headquarters in 
Puteoli,* which was one of the largest ports of the empire and 
among the largest and wealthiest Italian cities at this time. 

These workshops were probably formed following the 
collaboration with stonemasons from Rome itself on 
Campanian monuments such as the Arch of Trajan in 
Beneventum,5 which commemorated the rebuilding of the Via 
Appia. This broke a long stylistic tradition that had 
characterized the architectural decoration of all public 
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Plate 16 Corinthian capital carved from Proconnesian marble, 
Antonine period, from the second section of the scaenae frons. 
Sessa Aurunca Museum (inv. no. 296995) (photo: author) 


monuments in Campania since the Flavian era. The 
decorative elements ofthe architraves and cornices used in 
Suessa’s theatre help explain this transformation: the lesbian 
cyma of the architrave, the anthemion, the cyma of acanthus 
leaves and the square shape of the dentil of the cornice are 
all decorative details typical of the late Flavian period.” 
However, the ovules of the cornice, the Ionic capitals of the 
porticus in summa cavea and the Corinthian capitals of the 


Plate 18 Bust of Sabina, Antonine period. Sessa Aurunca Museum 
(inv. no. 297043) (photo: author) 
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Plate 17 Lintel with theatrical masks and vegetal decoration in 
Proconnesian marble, Antonine period, reused in the Cathedral of 
Sessa Aurunca (photo: author) 


scaenae frons? belong to the Hadrianic and Antonine periods. 
The capitals (Pl. 16) may have been made by yet another 
workshop, possibly the one that produced the capitals in the 
great amphitheatre at Capua, as there are many similarities 
between them? These capitals have a very low inlay and 
their decorative elements, such as the shape ofthe lobes of 
the acanthus leaves, the way in which they have been 
superimposed and the flower that decorates the abacus, are 
very typical of the Antonine period.” It is also possible that 
the same sculptors carved the frieze ofthe architrave ofthe 
lowest order of the scaenae frons.8° This consisted of a series of 
highly refined bas-reliefs which evoked the world of the 
theatre through symbols such as two tragic masks on the 
sides of each lintel and alluded to the mythological world of 
Apollo and Dionysus through opposing panthers. T'he 
decorative style also expressed the idea of prosperity and 
felicitas associated with imperial power through the elegant 
spirals that arose from a kantharos placed at the centre of each 
epistyle (Pl. 17). 

A comparative analysis of marble elements from 
monuments in other cities such as Puteoli, Teanum, Capua and 
Beneventum" suggests that this workshop was possibly still in 
existence until the reign of Gordian III. Indeed, it is very 
likely that the next generation of masons in the Severan age 
contributed to the architectural decoration ofthe theatre at 
Teanum™ which appears to have been modelled on the 
theatre at Suessa. Regarding the marble’s origin, Pensabene 
argued that the blocks reached Suessa directly from the statio 
marmorum in Rome or from the town of Portus.8 However, it 
could be argued that the building work in Suessa was no 
different from other towns in Campania and that it would 
have been difficult to justify the additional cost of 
transporting marble from Rome. Suessa was, after all, 
located in Regio J of the empire, which contained a number 
of cities of primary importance, such as Neapolis, Puteoli and 
Capua. Both the emperor and the Roman nobility owned 
property in this area and they frequently commissioned 
sumptuous private and public buildings there. 

Despite the destruction and widespread spoliation that 
occurred during the Middle Ages, the extant remains 
demonstrate, as we have seen, that there was a strong 


demand for precious marble in these cities during the 


Roman period. It might be that this demand was met by a 
local statio marmorum, a Campanian branch of the statio in 
Rome, located perhaps in Puteoli. Interestingly, although 
archaeological evidence from Sinuessa and Minturnae clearly 
shows the devotion of their inhabitants to Mindia Matidia, 
the remains of the theatre at Minturnae rebuilt at the same 
time as its counterpart in Suessa seems to indicate the activity 
of a different workshop, probably also from Campania, but 
inspired by models from Asia Minor rather than Rome Dy 


The sculptural decoration of the theatre: new 
discoveries 

The excavation of Suessa’s theatre led to the discovery of 
more than 150 fragments of statues, most of which were 
found in the area of the scaenae frons. In Roman times there 
may have been more than 100 marble sculptures in the 
theatre. In addition, there would have been numerous 
statues and other fittings in bronze, as the example ofthe 
smaller theatre in Herculaneum demonstrates. The 
sculptural decoration of the theatre at Suessa consists of two 
chronologically distinct groups: the first one is smaller and 
can be attributed to the Augustan building phase, the 
second to the Antonine era. 

The fragments discovered in the scaenae frons were found 
in two distinct superimposed layers. The top level, which 
corresponds to the medieval spoliation layer, contained a 
large number of architectural fragments and broken statues. 
These sculptural fragments were of both male and female 
gods as well as unidentified local figures of authority, and 
would most probably have been placed between the columns 
of the second and third order. In contrast, the sculptures that 
were recovered almost entirely intact were buried in the 
deepest layer where the marble structure of the scaenae frons 
was still in its original position of collapse, just as it had been 
left by the earthquake of Ap 346 that severely damaged the 
building.’ In general, the sculptures were all made of white 
Greek marble, although there were certainly also statues of 


Plate 19 Head of Salonia Matidia, 
Antonine period. Sessa Aurunca 
Museum (inv. no. 297045) (photo: 
author) 


Plate 20 Fragment of colossal 
statue of an emperor, possibly 
Trajan, Antonine period. Sessa 
Aurunca Museum (inv. no. 
297046) (photo: author) 


coloured marble, as shown by a fragment of drapery in 
Pavonazzetto marble, a female foot in Giallo Antico marble and, 
most importantly, the famous statue of Mindia Matidia 
discussed below. It is also clear that the white marble 
sculptures were originally coloured as 1s evidenced by the 
traces of various pigments seen on many ofthem when they 
were excavated. 

As for the complete sculptures, we can make a number of 
observations: first of all, these statues were all placed 
between the columns of the first order and represented 
members of the imperial family. Among them can be 
identified Vibia Sabina, Salonia Matidia, Hadrian and most 
probably Trajan. To these we must add three other female 
statues, of which unfortunately only the headless bodies 
remain, as well as a further two heads, one male and one 
female, which cannot be identified. 
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The portrait of Sabina (inv. no. 297043),°° which belongs 
to one of the empress’s later portrait types dating to after AD 
134, shows a draped torso and head turned to the left with her 
hair parted in the middle of the forehead and collected in the 
nape of her neck in a bun. The facial features are marked by a 
serene classical beauty inspired by the canons of Praxiteles, 
suggesting that the portrait is posthumous (Pl. 18). 

The second portrait, which is dated to the same period as 
the previous one, has a heavily corroded marble surface, but 
is clearly identifiable as Salonia Matidia (inv. no. 297045). 
Matidia Major (Pl. 19) is represented with her head veiled 
and crowned with a tiara that frames a proud and idealized 
face that underlines her status of Droa P 

‘Two statues of emperors are preserved, both in armour 
but with different cuirass types: of the first, only a colossal 
trunk of Pavonazzetto marble remains, with a short mantle 
and a cuirass decorated with two antithetic griffins above an 
imperial eagle holding a rod of lightning in its claws.8 The 
decorative scheme of this statue (Pl. 20), according to 
Stemmer most likely a portrait of Trajan, is reminiscent of 
oriental models. In fact, both the high quality of the 
workmanship evident in the cingulum, pteryges and 
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Aurunca Museum (inv. no. 297047) (photo: author) 


Plate 23 The colossal statue of Mindia Matidia from the theatre at 


Suessa Aurunca, Antonine period. Sessa Aurunca Museum (inv. no. 
297048) (photo: author) 


Plate 22 Portrait of Mindia Matidia from the Roman theatre at 


Suessa Aurunca, Antonine period. Sessa Aurunca Museum (inv. no. 
297048) (photo: author) 


Plate 24 Statue in grey marble from Minturnae, 2nd century BC. 


Naples Archaeological National Museum (inv. no. 0685) (photo: 
author) 
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paludamentum and the use of precious Asiatic marble are 
typical of this period. The second statue, which is missing its 
right arm, represents Hadrian wearing Hellenistic-type 
body armour and a mantle that descends along the left 
shoulder (Pl. 21). The armour is decorated with an 
Arimaspian, a mythical tribesman from northern Scythia, 
holding at bay two griffins, similar to the cuirass of the 
statue of Hadrian preserved in the Museum of Villa 
Albani.89 

Undoubtedly, among the commemorative gallery ofthe 
imperial family, the statue of Mindia Matidia (inv. no. 
297048) immediately captured the admiration of spectators, 
both for the use of coloured marble and its prominent 
position. The statue was emphatically placed in the aedicula 
in the middle ofthe ornate scaenae frons, supported by 
columns of Pavonazzetto and Giallo Antico marble. The head 
(Pl. 22) and the rest of the body were carved from white 
Parian marble, whilst grey marble from the quarries of 
Göktepe in Turkey was used for the drapery. The Göktepe 
quarries were situated about 40km from Aphrodisias and 
provided high quality marble for sculptures and buildings. 
The iconography of Mindia Matidia, clarified by recent 
studies, is well suited to the concepts that Mindia Matidia 
intended to communicate. Mindia Matidia (Pl. 23) is 
depicted as a feminine divinity (Aura) leaning forwards, with 
the drapery clinging closely to her body, revealing the 
contours of her body (Aura velificans). Mindia Matidia is 
therefore represented in the guise of a goddess of abundance, 
emphasising her generosity and desire for political and 
personal recognition. 


Fragments of a new two-coloured statue from the 
theatre 

In one area of the collapsed level of the scaenae frons, which 
had been disturbed by medieval looting, seven fragments of a 
female statue of grey marble were discovered, including a 
right leg and remains of drapery. The statue wore a long 
chiton that clung closely to the body. The leg fragment shows 
a groove for the insertion of a worked foot that, like the other 
bare parts of the body, was carved from white marble. Like 
the more famous statue of Mindia Matidia, the drapery of 
this sculpture also used grey marble from the quarries of 
Göktepe in Turkey.” It is therefore very likely that these 
fragments belong to a replica of the Mindia Matidia statue,” 
probably made by the same sculptors, although given the 
smaller size, the proportions of this sculpture were closer to 
the natural size. It is possible that a second portrait head of 
Mindia Matidia;?! recovered in the same layer, belongs to 
this statue. 


A statue of Mindia Matidia from Minturnae 

In the late 18th century, the King of Naples commissioned 
Domenico Venuti to carry out excavations in the 
amphitheatre at Minturnae. There Venuti found ‘a statue of a 
draped woman of Bigio Morato [marble] with a head of white 
marble, without one hand, and without the tips of the feet, 
by some believed to be the nymph Marica, and by others a 
most beautiful Faustina Major’.® In light of Mindia 
Matidia’s activities at Minturnae, it is extremely likely this 
statue portrayed her. Unfortunately, the head subsequently 
became separated from the statue. Perhaps it could still be 


identified among the large number of sculptural fragments 
kept in the storerooms at the National Archaeological 
Museum of Naples. Ifindeed a portrait of Mindia Matidia, 
this would provide further evidence of her prominent role in 
the Aurunca area. Mario Pagano, through analysis of 
archival documents, believed that the sculpture found at 
Minturnae by Venuti could be identified with a statue in grey 


marble (Pl. 24), now in the Farnese collection in the 


National Archaeological Museum of Naples (inv. no. 0685).°° 


Unfortunately, there is an engraving by Ulisse Aldovrandi 
from 1585,9 which unmistakably reproduces the ‘Bigio 
morato’ torso on display in Naples alongside material from 
the Farnese collection. Therefore, it is not possible that the 
statue conserved in Naples is the one discovered later at 
Minturnae by Venuti. 
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Chapter 7 

Images of a Divine Youth 
The Brussels Antinous 

and tts Workshop 


Cécile Evers 


Description 

The Brussels Royal Museums of Art and History have 
recently acquired a relief portrait head of Antinous (Pls 
1-6, 10),' the favourite of the emperor Hadrian.? It is said to 
come from a French castle and shows traces of a long 
collection history. The head is life sized? It represents a 
young man with a long, bare neck and a laurel wreath. The 
surface, originally full of root marks (‘Wurzelfasern’)* and 
sinter on all sides, has been cleaned at the front with acid at 
an unknown period and seems also to bear traces ofa 
treatment with wax that is most probably modern. The flesh 
parts are highly polished. The nose and the middle part of 
the upper lip have been restored in a different marble, 
probably Carrara, which already shows a slight patina. This 
addition is unfortunately too big and placed at the wrong 
angle: the line of the nose should almost follow the forehead, 
and not jut forward. The upper lip is also much too 
prominent. The back of the head has been partially 
hollowed out with a pick, a common practice during the 
Roman period to reduce the weight of reliefs.5 The head 
bears traces of white plaster above the root marks and 
around the nose. A sloping ridge c. 3-4cm broad follows the 
contour of the hairline; two iron pegs and the dowel hole for 
a third are still present. A narrow anathyrosis band follows the 
line of the face and neck. Two brass screw pegs were inserted 
by the dealer from whom the head was purchased to bolt the 


Plate 1 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Royal Museums for Art and History, 
Brussels (inv. 4145) (© RMAH) 
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reliefto a stand. The higher one was drilled into a strangely 
shaped antique socket, which had been filled up with 
plaster. 

The eyes are very slightly incised by a fine line circling 
the iris. A small dot may have been intended to represent the 
reflection of light on the pupil, but it could just as well be a 
scratch. We find ourselves in the transitional period when 
the habit ofleaving the eyeballs of portraits smooth but 
painted is replaced by a sculptural rendering of the iris and 
pupil. This new practice begins during Hadrian’s rule and is 
already quite common on copies of the portrait types dating 
from the middle of his reign? 

The marble is splendid, translucent, highly polished and 
presents a very fine grain. Donato Attanasio has identified it 
as white Göktepe.” This marble was used in the best 
sculpture workshops in Rome during the 2nd century AD 
(see Bruno, Attanasio and Yavuz this volume). 

As all the portraits of Antinous depict him after his 
death, as a godlike hero, and were probably the object of 


Plates 4-5 Schematic drawing of the locks of the Brussels 
Antinous, c. AD 130-40, profile (M. Quercig € RMAH) 
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Plates 2-3 Antinous, c. AD 130—40. Royal 
Museums for Art and History, Brussels 
(inv. 4145) (O RMAH) 


ritual practice, they often wear the crown ofthe deity the 
young man has been assimilated to. The laurel crown is the 
typical attribute ofthe god Apollo, a common enough 
symbol for the divine youth. It can be recognized on a series 
of other likenesses:" a head in the Copenhagen National 
Museum (Inv. 1024),* the portrait of the ‘San Ildefonso 
group’ in Madrid (Museo del Prado, Inv. 28-E),? a head in 
the Capitoline Museums Galleria 43 (Inv. 294) (Pl. 18)" and 
a medallion in the Louvre Museum (Pl. 17). The metal 
leaves once inserted in the twisted sprigs worn as a wreath 
on the Antinous statue found in Delphi (Pls 9, 13) could 
possibly also have represented laurel.'° Various other kinds 
of crowns were used in Antinous’ iconography: vine and/or 
ivy (Bacchus) is the most frequent (Pl. 15)," but one can also 
recognize myrtle,? a mixture of flowers, pomegranates and 
corn ears (season genius, or linked to Demeter and the 
Eleusinian mysteries),? and pine (satyr, Silvanus or linked to 
the metroac cult).”° 


The medallion 

The shape ofthe head shows that it was mounted as a 
medallion, a form usually considered as non-antique and 
used with some relish from the Renaissance onwards. It 
was no doubt inspired by portraits on coins, medals and 
cameos — or their engravings. When the piece was first seen 
by the antiquities dealer it was mounted on a porphyry 
plaque, unfortunately since lost, in a manner close to a 
series of 18th-century medallions created by among others 
Bartolomeo Cavaceppi.” To make a tondo, the modern 
artist could sculpt a completely new piece” or use an 
ancient head, which he would saw in half and mount on an 
oval or circular plaque in marble, usually coloured. This 
allowed him to sell two objects made with only one ancient 
portrait, or to recycle a damaged piece, using only its 
better preserved profile. This technique had already been 
used in ancient times, as Studniczka showed some go years 
ago, while studying the profile head of a young man of the 
Julio-Claudian period in the Barracco Museum in 
Rome" 


However, when one looks closely at the Brussels 
Antinous, the fact that the head was originally a bas-relief is 
quite obvious: the face is not wide enough (5cm at the 
cheekbones) to represent halfa head in the round and shows 
perspectival foreshortening. One thus wonders if the 
Antinous was cut out of a larger bas-relief representing a 
complete figure, or just a head or bust,” or if the head was in 
fact originally intended as a tondo. 

The back and the downward slanting edge of the Brussels 
relief reveal at least two phases of attachment (Pls 2-3). 
During the first phase, the profile was cut out. The head was 
then fitted into a frame: two holes for iron pegs (one of them 
still in place), covered in concretions, are clearly ancient; the 
one in the middle could possibly be modern. The mortise at 
the back was used to hold a tenon or pin securing the head to 
an unspecified background. But was this relief head 
designed from the beginning as a medallion to be inserted in 
a plaque, or has an original background been sawn off? One 
has to admit that there is no trace of a possible background 
or of its removal. The lack of curvature of the hair at the 
back of the head shows that it did not originally continue 
further than the edge. The laurel leaf jutting out seems to tell 
the same story. 

In a second phase, in modern times,” the rim was 
partially reworked with a chisel and the anathyrosis on the left 
side was smoothed further with a rasp (maybe for gluing), the 
nose and upper lip restored and glued to the face, and the 
whole set on a porphyry slab, probably with the help ofa 
layer of plaster of Paris (some traces of which are still visible). 

The cutting ofthe relief around the limit ofthe face and 
hair unfortunately makes it impossible to understand its 
original context, although the crown of Apollo provides 
some indication. The long neck shows absolutely no trace of 
drapery or the removal thereof. The portrait could 
originally have been designed this way in Roman times, to 
be inserted in a coloured marble (?) background. The habit 
of combining white and coloured marbles in ideal, 
decorative and portrait sculpture is well attested in Rome,” 
and the idea of placing a white medallion on a coloured 
background is of course recognizable on cameos.* We do 
not know of any assured example of this procedure in 
antiquity, but one has to find an explanation for such 
‘detached’ profile heads and relief heads. Most of them show 
traces of an ancient fixing. If one could possibly argue that 
the relief profile heads were simply repairs to be inserted into 
a larger damaged composition, it is much more difficult to 
understand just how profile heads cut from fully three- 
dimensional heads might have really been used other than 
as medallions. 

We do unfortunately lack a precise archaeological 
context for these profile heads and medallions: none have 
been found in well-documented excavations. The portrait of 
a little boy dating from the late Severan period (c. 2390-40 AD) 
and kept in the Vienna Museum, is the only one whose 
general provenance we know of: it had been recovered in 
Ephesus, near the ‘Mittleres Hafentor’ in 1899,” but was no 
longer fixed on a panel or wall. The head seems to originally 
have been in the round and then sawn in two, maybe in a 
later phase of restoration. The back has not been hollowed 
out, but just slightly picked with a chisel and thus originally 


Top row: 
Plate 6 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Royal Museums for Art and History, 
Brussels (inv. 4145) (© RMAH) 


Plate 7 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Ny Carlberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen 
(inv. 779) (© NCG) 


Bottom row: 
Plate 8 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Ny Carlberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen 
(inv. 1191) (© NCG) 


Plate 9 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Delphi Museum (inv. 1718) (© École 
Francaise d'Athénes) 


glued with an adhesive, without any use of a dowel.3’ A small 
series of sculptures follow this pattern. But others do show 
the same technical procedure as the Brussels Antinous: they 
are relief heads where the back ofthe head has been 
(partially or wholly) hollowed out and held in place with 
dowels. Examples of this technique are the portrait ofa 
young man ofthe Julio-Claudian period in the Barraco 
Museum? and a Tiberius from the Castellani collection now 
in the British Museum.* We now need to recognize and 
study closely the back of all of these profile heads to ascertain 
whether they were sawn off in antiquity or in modern times, 
and to understand how and on what surfaces they could have 
been placed. 


Typology 

Contrary to Hadrian's iconography, the typology ofthe 
portraits of Antinous can only be characterized as being 
extremely monotonous, more so even than that of Antoninus 
Pius. There is obviously only one prototype (‘Main type’), 
followed more or less closely by all ofthe sculptors, and 
preserved in two main variants (A and D). In ‘group A’, one 
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Plate 10 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Royal Museums for Art and History, 
Brussels (inv. 4145) (© RMAH) 


Plate 11 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Ny Carlberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen 
(inv. 1191) (© NCG) 


lock above the left eye is turned in an opposite direction, 
creating a ‘pincer’ (Pls 11, 13), a motive that sculptors 
simplified in the ‘B group’, carving all the locks turning in 
the same way.3* This portrait was supposedly created after 
Antinous’ mysterious death and subsequent deification in AD 
130. Most of the replicas still preserved today — around 80, 
although almost 100 ifone includes the Egyptianizing and 
Mondragone types (see below) — were probably sculpted 
between AD 130-2, at a time when the cult was well 
established, and the emperor’s death in AD 138, although a 
later date has been argued, quite optimistically, for certain 
pieces. This gives a period ofless than ten years for this 
considerable production. 

Indeed, most of the discussion on Antinous’ iconography 
has been about the problem of recognizing him in other 
creations, like the ‘Mondragone type’, the Egyptianizing 
portraits and various specific statues. 3 The ‘Mondragone 
type’, whose eponymous colossal head was found c. 1720 near 
Frascati; is a purely Hadrianic creation of a divine image, 
with an ‘antinoesque’ face. The Egyptianizing representations 
of Osirantinous (?), wearing a nemes, mostly lack any 
representations of strands of hair, making identification tricky. 
Only a bust in the Louvre Museum, coming from Hadrian’s 
Villa has been sculpted as an identifiable Antinous portrait, 
with the typical fringe (group A) and incised eyes? Various 
portraits, mainly provincial, have been attributed to the 
young man’s iconography, although they more probably 
represent contemporaries imitating his looks (the so called 
"&eitgesichter or ‘period faces")? 

We luckily do not have to worry about these problems 
here, as the Brussels portrait follows the main type quite 
closely. Typical of our copy is the precision and the 
accentuation of the locks # g and 10, forming a pincer above 
the inner corner of the right eye (Pls 4-5). The opposite 
direction of the small lock # ro has rarely been noticed,® but 
is characteristic of the more precise replicas of group A, 
allowing us to imagine what an entire head would have 
looked like. One of the closest parallels is a very tall head in 
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the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen (Pl. 7). Bought 
in Rome in 1899, this portrait displays excellent workmanship 
and shows an identical interpretation of the main type as the 
Brussels relief: Another head from the same museum, coming 
from the Regnicoli collection in Tivoli,” although quite worn, 
shows an interestingly similar way of emphasizing lock # 10 
(Pls 8, 11). This piece has undergone a very strange 
reworking, having been completely hollowed out.* 

From a completely different part of the empire, the 
gorgeous Delphi statue? — with measuring points at the back 
of the head, which show the precision of the replica — is one 
of the few copies that still possesses the large lock # 4, 
flowing in front of the right ear (Pls 9, 13).** More than 80 
heads following the ‘Main type’ are known, but very few of 
them are reliefs;# the Brussels piece is only the third one I 
know of. 


Reliefs 


1. Villa Albani (PI. 12) 

The most celebrated relief of Antinous is certainly the one 
found in 1735 in Hadrian’s Villa and still kept in private 
hands in the Villa Albani (on the Via Salaria) in Rome.* It 
was one of J.J. Winckelmann's favourite antiques.? His 
portrait by Anton von Maron (1768) shows the antiquarian 
of Cardinal Alessandro Albani writing his reflections on the 
engraving ofthe restored relief which he would publish in his 
Monumenti inediti in 1769.*? Some doubts about the relief’s 
authenticity have recently been uttered, for a reason one 
cannot begin to comprehend.*® It has been one of the best 
known Roman reliefs since its discovery — we have a 
testimony of its original state of conservation thanks to an 
engraving in Ridolfino Venuti’s Collectanea — subsequent 
restoration, and enthusiastic publication by Winckelmann.^ 
The original drawing was a work ofthe young Pompeo 
Batoni, a friend of Winckelmann and the painter ‘par 
excellence’ of English aristocrats in Rome, who had copied 
antique reliefs since his arrival in Rome as an apprentice.» 
The restoration has been variously attributed to Pietro 
Bracci, the sculptor of the flamboyant Fontana di Trevi, or 
to the young Bartolomeo Cavaceppi,5 both of whom were 
active for Cardinal Alessandro Albani at the time. 

Antinous is represented with a floral crown, probably as a 
Spring genius, draped in a Greek humation in a way similar to a 
statue of a young man in Eleusis.’ Meyer supposes that the 
relief was part ofa series representing the four seasons. 
Unfortunately for comparative purposes, the head is 
substantially larger than life size, and much bigger than the 
Brussels likeness.5° The hair has also been sculpted in a quite 
different manner, delicately with the chisel on the Albani 
head, full of drill channels on the Brussels one and the crown 
has been placed on a different level in the hair style. However, 
and this is probably a common feature on both of the original 
compositions, the head is slightly turned and not shown ina 
perfect profile. 


2. Relief of Antonianos. Palazzo Massimo alle Terme 

(ex Cariplo collection)” 

This depiction of Antinous was found in 1907 in the grounds 
of a Roman villa rustica near Torre del Padiglione (territory of 


Lanuvium), carefully placed upside down on a soft bed of 
earth. Lanuvium was the birthplace of Antoninus Pius and 
Commodus and was full ofimperial properties. A local 
cultic association linked to the young man is well known: the 
Cultores Dianae et Antinoi, founded in AD 133 (attested by an 
inscription from AD 136).5° The slab has recently been 
recognized as being of Aphrodisian Göktepe marble? and 
has been signed (on the altar) by an Aphrodisian sculptor, 
Antonianos. The reliefis composed oftwo slabs, the upper 
one fitting around the head.‘ Some very small pieces are 
now missing: the top of the head, the grapes (?) held in the 
left hand, the end of the left thumb and the nail of the right 
little finger. Antinous is represented as a young grape-picker, 
loosely clad in an exomis. 

The strange shape of the slab (wider at the top)" may be 
due to the original location of the relief in the space between 
two pillars, as on the Sebasteion of Aphrodisias. As on the 
Villa Albani relief, the portrait is also represented in a slight 
three-quarter view. But, this time, the head is much smaller 
than the Brussels one. 


3. The Louvre Campana relief? 

The last relief is a portrait medallion from the Campana 
collection. I thank here most sincerely my colleague Daniel 
Roger, curator of Roman art at the Louvre, who had the 
relief dismantled and has written a report about his findings 
which he has kindly agreed to publish here (see Appendix). 


Workshops 

It is difficult when looking at 80 copies in marble of the same 
prototype, with the same locks in exactly the same location, 
not to compare their workmanship. Nobody knows who 
sculpted them, except, of course, for the Lanuvium relief—a 
typical example of the signatures preserved on Roman 
sculptures, for they are almost all made by people writing in 
Greek, claiming to be Athenians or Aphrodisians,°* but the 
results of these practitioners’ efforts do speak for themselves. I 
believe, as an art historian, that it is quite feasible to 
distinguish practitioners taught in the same techniques, 
maybe even a group of these practitioners, which I would 


Plate 12 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Villa 
Albani, Rome (inv. 994) (cast in the Royal 
Museums for Art and History, Brussels) 


Plate 13 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Delphi 
Museum (inv. 1718) (O École Francaise 
d'Athénes) 


then call a workshop. Sculptors, like all craftsmen, learned 
their trade as apprentices of a master. It is thus clear that one 
might expect a kind of technical continuity within a specific 
workshop over several generations.^ The sheer quantity of 
sculptures produced during the Hadrianic and Antonine eras 
implies the existence of several workshops in Rome and a 
more than probable internal specialization (busts,”° 
draperies, statues, heads, etc). Over 900 imperial portraits do 
still exist between the reigns of Hadrian and Commodus," 
plus about a hundred likenesses of Antinous, a very small part 
of what must once have been produced. Some ofthe heads 
still possess their original bust; very few their entire statue, 
but we need to take them into account when working on the 
sculptural production. Of these portraits, about two-thirds 
were made in Rome or Italy, only one-third in the provinces. 
This is, of course, only due to the history of collecting: 
Roman portraits were collected as precious items very early 
on in Italy; most of those in Italian museums were discovered 
in the 16th, 17th or 18th centuries. The discovery ofthe 
provincial ones, linked to the great excavation enterprises 
begun in the 19th century in Greece, Turkey and North 
Africa, is more recent and they are still quite regularly 
unearthed in excavations.” 

Without any text or signature, we can only try to identify 
the workshops by stylistic attribution: each of them presents 
a specific technical tradition, a know-how, recognizable by 
the way the sculptors use their tools Do The official character 
of these creations, or at least their close relationship with 
the court, can be confirmed for most of them on account of 
the presence of their products in imperial villas or 
properties.” Private portraits were also sculpted by the 
same craftsmen, a fact that seems to imply that the 
workshops did not work exclusively for the emperor but that 
they rather were private enterprises with a type of imperial 
quality label, such as the highly esteemed British warrant 
‘by Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen’ or the Belgian 
‘Fournisseur de la Cour’. 

Images of Antinous are portraits of a heroized person. 
The question thus immediately arises: were they produced 
as portraits or ideal sculptures? The technical peculiarities 
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of both types of copies were indeed quite different at the 


time: eyes were rarely incised on ideal statues (although quite 
frequently on portraits from AD 128 and systematically from 
AD 138 onwards [all the portraits of Antoninus Pius have 
incised eyes])” and strands of hair are mainly deprived of 
any detail of the individual hairs. On the contrary, an 
extremely detailed rendering is a sign of quality on portraits 
of the period. One might explain this habit on ideal 
sculpture on the basis that they were copies or variations of 
Greek works of which they tried to emulate the original 
style, often even imitating in marble the specificities and 
sharpness of metalworking (‘Bronzestil’ (Pl. 14)).” Some 
even sculpted the eyes and lips as ifthey were fitted with the 
insertions used in bronze statuary. 

Portraits of Antinous were in fact made both ways, which 
should not surprise us. A peculiar specificity lies in the 
importance given to the incised and bushy brows, rarely so 
visible on Hadrian’s features or those of his contemporaries. 

All of the replicas of the ‘Mondragone type’ follow the 
ideal sculpture way of working, with an emphasis sometimes 
put on different features: the Cambridge head has the face of 
a portrait but the hair of a god;? the Mondragone head, for 
its part, has nothing human about it.* The eyes were inlaid, 
in a manner typical of the bronze technique. The same 
idealistic manner can surprisingly be used on ‘real’ portraits, 
following the ‘Main type’, like the head from the Townley 
collection in the British Museum, found on the Janiculum 
Hill in Rome in 1770 (Pl. 15). 

More strangely, some ideal sculptures of the Hadrianic 
period, especially pieces coming from the Tivoli villa, 
present a technique identical with that of the portraits, with 
a very detailed depiction of the hair enlightened by short 
drill channels. This kind of workmanship is very rare. It is to 
be found on the head ofa statue of Harpocrates discovered 
in 1741 in the Poecile and now in the Capitoline Museums? 
and on the famous Hermes statue known as the ‘Albani 
Antinous’, found before 1733 in the Villa Albani and also in 
the Capitoline Museums.” 
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Plate 14 Head of an 
Amazon, c. AD 120-40. 
British Museum, London 
(1805,0703.80) 


Plate 15 Antinous, c. AD 
130-40. British Museum, 
London (1805,0703.97) 


Quite a few of the Antinous portraits do present a very 
classical rendering of the hair, extremely finely carved, with 
rounded locks and smooth transitions, as occurs in what I 
have called ‘Workshop A (Pl. 18-19). This manner is 
directly recognizable on the fragmentary medallion from 
the Louvre (Pl. 17) and can be found on numerous imperial 
and even private portraits. The locks of the Campana relief, 
subdivided in layered and very detailed strands animated by 
short strokes of the drill, can be likened to the hair ofa 
beautiful Antonine portrait of a boy from the Pourtalès 
collection, now kept in the British Museum (Pl. 16).79 

The Brussels relief, on the contrary, has been finished 
with a chisel held flat and a number of deep drill channels, 
without any indication of the fine detail of the strands of 
hair. This is quite typical of what I have called ‘Workshop 
C’,®° recognizable in portraits of the whole Antonine 
dynasty. This workshop produced a large quantity of 
sculptures for Hadrian’s Villa in Tivoli, and most of the 
replicas of his last and Antoninus’ first portrait types 
(respectively ‘Busti 283’ and ‘Busti 284’ (PIs 21—-2)), probably 
show a particular likeness of the emperor for this avant- 
garde way of sculpting.” This accent given to the drill 
channels gives a very airy and baroque feeling to these 
works. 


Conclusion 

The Antinous portraits, so simple in their typology, show by 
contrast a very interesting and subtle use of several imperial 
workshops, with a preference for the classicistic mainstream 
trend (Workshop ‘A’). As images of a god, they were mostly 
sculpted like portraits; although some of them were 
preferentially produced in the way of ideal sculpture 
(Mondragone type’). The Brussels head, while following 
one of the alternative sculpting fashions of its time 
(‘Workshop C’), shows a very interesting form of 
representation, until now thought to be exclusively modern: 
the medallion. Originally sculpted as a medallion, or recut 
from a relief during antiquity to form one, the fact that it 


Plate 16 Portrait of a boy, c. AD 
140. British Museum, London 
(1865,0103.13) 


Plate 17 Medallion depicting 
Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Musée 
du Louvre, Paris (Ma 5051) 

(© Musée du Louvre) 


Plate 18 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. 
Capitoline Museums, Rome 
(Galleria 43, inv. 294) (© Gisela 
Fittschen-Badura) 


Plate 19 Hadrian, c. AD 117. 
Palazzo Massimo alle Terme, 
Rome (inv. 124491) (© Gisela 
Fittschen-Badura) 


Plate 20 Antoninus Pius, c. AD 138. Vatican Plate 21 Antinous, c. AD 130-40. Royal Plate 22 Hadrian, c. AD 135-8. Vatican 
Museums (Sala dei Busti 284) (© Musei Museums for Art and History, Brussels (in. Museums (Sala dei Busti 283) (© Musei 
Vaticani) 4145) (© RMAH) Vaticani) 
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exists changes our reaction to these tondi. It forces us to start 


looking more closely at a class of sculpture that has all too 


quickly and dismissively been labelled as pastiche.** 
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Notes 


I 
2 


Inv. A 4145 (thanks to the ‘Amis des MRAH’). 

For Antinous, see: Lambert 1984; Birley 1997, passim and esp. 158, 
240-58. For his portraits: Meyer 1991 with some remarks by Evers 
(1995a) and a highly critical review by Goette (1998). Since this 
conference, a whole new collection of essays on Antinous has been 
published in the wake of an exhibition held at Hadrian’s Villa: 
Sapelli Ragni 2012. 

Height: 24cm (without the neck), 33cm (with neck). Width 23cm 
(with nose), max. depth 9.5cm. 

On these and their faking, see Jucker 1967. Root marks were only 
recognized as a sign of antique origin, and thus also forged, during 
the 2oth century. 

It is supposedly the case ofthe Antinous reliefin the Villa Albani (see 
below n. 46): Winckelmann 1776 (end edn), 842 (‘aus der ausgehölten 
inneren Seite desselben’). Very few photographs of the back of reliefs 
are published or described. One ofthe rare exceptions concerns the 
very thorough publication of some tondi from Aphrodisias: Smith 
1990, 131, 132 no. I (Pindar), 138 no. 3 (Alcibiades), 140 no. 5 
(Aristotle), 141 no. 6 pl. 11.3 (Pythagoras), 141 no. 7 (Apollonius). See 
also the portrait heads cut in half (below n. 22). 

An ancient pinkish mortar still remains at the bottom ofthe dowel 
hole. 

The so-called ‘Baiae’ and ‘Imperatori 32° types, created respectively 
in AD 125 and 128. Fittschen and Zanker 1985, 52-7 cat. 50-2 
[K.F.]; Evers 1994; Fittschen 1999, 18, n. 135. This dating is not 
pertinent for bronze portraits, see Fittschen 2006a. 

Donato Attanasio has very kindly carried out detailed analyses on 
a sample taken from the back ofthe head, using six discriminant 
variables: isotopic variables (dO : -2.72 per mil., d'5C : 2.65 per 
mil), EPR variables (intensity: 1.3%, line width : 37.0%), trace data 
[strontium: 791 ppm) and petrographic variables (maximum grain 
size: 0.3 mm) [Report 15.03.2013]. The Góktepe provenance is quite 
certain. 

See the different studies by Donato Attanasio and Matthias Bruno, 
especially the one published in this volume, pp. 103-11, and 
Attanasio et al. 2009. 

See now, for this complex problem: Galli 2012, esp. 49, 51. 
Fittschen and Zanker 1985, 61 cat. 55 n. 7 b-d [K.F] (the crown of 
the Berlin head, n. 7 a, is more probably made of myrtle). 

Meyer 1991, 50-1 cat. 128, pl. 30. 

Meyer 1991, 53-4 cat. I 33, pls 35-6;, 214-16 no. 57; Sapelli Ragni 
2012, 126 fig. 16. 

Fittschen and Zanker 1985, 59-61 cat. 55, pls 61-2 [K.F.]; Meyer 
1991, 72-3 cat. I 51, pl. 60; Galli 2012, 55 figs 26-7. 

Meyer 1991, 65 cat. 144, pl. 49. See below Appendix. 

Delphi Museum, Inv. 1718: Meyer 1991, 36-8 cat. I 15, pl. 13-15; 
Galli 2012, 39-50, fig. 19; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 67 fig. 2. 

Chatsworth, Cavendish coll. Inv. A 33: Meyer 1991, 35 cat. I 13 pl. 
11; Boschung et al. 1997, 56 cat. no. 50, pl. 46, 60.3; Cherchel, Musée 
archéologique, inv. S 148: Meyer 1991, 35-6 cat. I 14 pl. 19; 
Landwehr 1993, 65-7 cat. 303, pl. 40; Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


34 


Glyptotek 548: Meyer 1991, 47-8 cat. 124, pls 25-7; Moltesen 2004; 
Sapelli Ragni2012, 75 fig. 10, 62 fig. 40; Florence, Palazzo Pitti: 
Meyer 1991, 44-5 cat. I 21, pl. 22; Fittschen 2005, pl. 72.4; Sapelli 
Ragni 2012, 118 fig. 10, 142 cat. 11; maybe Isthmia: Meyer 1991, 46 
cat. I 22, pl. 23; London, British Museum 1899: Meyer 1991, 52-3 
cat. I 31 pl. 33, Opper 2008, 182-3 fig. 166, 234 cat. 136; Sapelli 
Ragni 2012, 12 fig. 2, 56 fig. 28, 142 cat. 12; Naples, Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale 6314: Meyer 1991, cat. I 39 pl. 43-4; not in: 
Gasparri 2009; Paris, Musée du Louvre Ma 238: Meyer 1991, 61-2 
cat. I 41; de Kersauson 1996, 164-5 cat. 68 ; Tripoli, Archaeological 
Museum: Meyer 1991, 82-4 cat. I 61 pls 70-1 ; Galli 2012, 58 figs 
29-32. 

Berlin, Staatlichen Museen R 57: Meyer 1991, 31-3 cat. I 10, pl. 8. 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi inv. 1914.364: Meyer 1991, 43 cat. I 
19, pl. 19; Galli 2012, 55 fig. 24; relief from Villa Albani (see below n. 
46 and PI. 12). 

Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori, Galleria 67, Inv. 897: Fittschen 
and Zanker 1985, 62 cat. 57, pls 64-5; Meyer 1991, cat. I 50 pls 
58-9; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 70 fig. 4; St Petersburg, Hermitage 
Museum A 27 and Rome, storeroom of Maecena’s Auditorium 
(although most ofthe crown has been restored): Meyer 1991, 51, pl. 
31; Galli 2012, 55 fig. 25. 

See different examples ofmedallions in English country houses, 
mainly originating from the 18th century: Scholl 1995, 52-3 cat. F 
13, pl. 35 (Lucius Verus, main type); Angelicoussis 2001, 121-3 cat. 
25 pls 48-9, 51.3-4 (portrait of Carneades set in a medallion by 
Cavaceppi). See also some pieces in Rome such as a so-called 
‘Pertinax’ set on an oval frame by Cavaceppi and kept in the Villa 
Albani: (Bol 1990, 271-2 cat. 228, pl. 192 [G. Lahusen]) a Sophocles 
portrait in the Capitoline Museums (Sala dei Filosofi, Inv. 526: 
Stuart Jones 1912, 228 cat. 22 pl. 56), set on amodern medallion in 
verde antico with frame and foot in alabaster), and an Antonine 
female portrait in the Museo Pio Clementino, Sala a Croce Greca 
(Lippold 1936, 186-7 cat. 582a). See now: Grassinger 2009. For 
Cavaceppi as a restorer and dealer, particularly in relation with 
English collectors, see: Bignamini and Hornsby 2010, 252-5. 
Angelicoussis 2001, 164-5 cat. 65 pl. 91.1 (Caesar, modern); Scholl 
1995; 74-5 cat. F 32 (Socrates, modern). See also a pseudo-antique 
‘Hadrian’ in Villa Albani: Bol 1989, 197-9 cat. 61 pls 111-13 (M. 
Bergmann). 

See the portrait ofa young woman ofthe middle Antonine period in 
Farnborough Hall (Scholl 1995, 66-8 cat. F 24—F 25 [with analysis 
of the procedure] pls 50.4, 51.1-4) or the head of a boy of the 
Hadrianic period kept in the Royal Collection of Stockholm 
(Gustavianum) and in Farnborough Hall (ibid., 57-8 cat. F 16 pl. 37). 
Rome, Museo Barracco, Inv. 191. Studniczka. 1920, ABr 1001, text 
1-5. See now: Fittschen (in press), cat. 54, pl. 75 (with an analysis of 
the procedure). For the use of this technique, see also: Fittschen 
1971, 243 figs 39-40, 250-1 figs 55-6; Bergmann 1981, 181; Goette 
1984, 126-8. 

These are rare, but do exist. See the relief of an early Hadrianic 
couple from Leptis Magna (Tripoli Museum): Bianchi-Bandinelli et 
al. 1964, ill. go (from the Old Forum) and the references given by K. 
Fittschen (in press), cat. 54 n. 10. 

The surface shows no traces of root-marks. 

De Nuccio and Ungaro 2002, 298-385 passim. 

For this idea during the 18th century: Grassinger 2009. 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Inv. 1915. Inan and Alföldi- 
Rosenbaum 1979, 179-80 cat. 140, pl. 114.1-2; Oberleitner et al. 
1978, 120 cat. 175. 

Dr Georg Plattner very kindly took the head offthe wall ofthe 
Ephesus Museum and discussed the case with me. 

See n. 24. 

British Museum, Inv. 1889. Smith 1904, no. 1189, pl. 15; Fittschen 
and Zanker 1985, 14 n. 10, Beil. 5a—b. 

For Antoninus Pius’ two iconographical types, see: Fittschen and 
Zanker 1985, 63-6 cat. 59 [K.F.]; Evers 1991 pls 62-7 ; Fittschen 
1994; Fittschen 1999, 19 n. 138 ; Stahli 1999,; Calandra 2002, 63, 
67-8; Fittschen 2006b, 71 n. 11. 

Fittschen and Zanker 1985, 59-60 nn. 13-16 [K.F.]; Fittschen 2005, 
246—7 n. 5. This variation has not been used as a typological 
difference in H. Meyer's book. See now Fittschen 2010, Appendix 


244-6. 


35 Emblematic: Goette 2001. See also Fittschen 2010. 

36 Paris, Musée du Louvre 1205: Meyer 1991, 114-15 cat. 111.3, pl. 
100-1; de Kersauson 1996, 154-5 cat. 63; Martinez, J.-L. 2004a, 
244-5 cat. 449; Martinez, J.-L. 2004b, 164-5 fig. 177 ; Opper 2008, 
234 cat. 134, 167 fig. 150, 184 fig. 167; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 72, fig. 8. 
On the type, see Goette 1998, 42-3. 

37 Paris, Musée du Louvre 433 (Hadrian’s Villa. Hamilton 
excavations, then Villa Albani): Meyer 1991, 120-1 cat. IV.2, pl. 
106 ; de Kersauson 1996, 160-1 cat. 66 ; Martinez, J.-L. 2004a, 723 
cat. 1505 ; Giroire and Roger 2008, 102-3 cat. 27 (J.-L. Martinez). 

38 See Fittschen 1999, 80-1. One can cite the statue in the guise of 
Dionysos, from the Baths of Aidepsos in Euboea, now in the 
Chalkis Museum (Meyer 1991, 105-6 cat. 11.3, pls 94-5), the young 
chlamydatus from Herodes Atticus’ Nymphaeum in Olympia (Meyer 
1991, 106-8 cat. II.4, pls 96-9; Fittschen 1999, 80-1 Anh. II.2, pl. 
130€-f), or the statue of a young priest from Cyrene in the Louvre 
Museum (de Kersauson 1996, 170-1 cat. 71; Fittschen 1999, Anh. 81 
111.8, pl. 131 c-d). On the rejection of Meyer's second type, see n. 
34, Goette 1998, 40-2, and now Fittschen 2010, 245-6. 

39 The one exception being of course Fittschen 2005, 247 n. 6 (with a 
list of occurrences). 

40 NCG 685, Inv. 779: Meyer 1991, 48 cat. I.25, pl. 28; Johansen 1995, 
126-7 cat. 47 (with a reference to the Regnicoli collection in Tivoli, 
given by all previous authors only for the Antinous Inv. 1191, see 
following note). 

41 NCG 686, Inv. 1191: Meyer 1991, 49 cat. 1.26, pl. 29.1-4; Johansen 
1995 128-9 cat. 48. 

42 The reworking seems ancient. W. Helbig thought it had been used 
as a cinerary urn. See Goette 1984, 126 and n. 23 (with a reference 
to a woman portrait in the München Glyptothek, no. 342, also 
hollowed out, with the same explanation as Helbig’s one by 
Wiinsche 1980, 31, 33 n. 78a). 

43 Delphi Museum, Inv. 1718: Meyer 1991, 36-8 cat. 1.15, pls 13-15. 

44 Itis the one most likely to break as it hangs loose from the ear. 

45 There is a small modern relief from the Hamilton collection in the 
British Museum 2655: Smith 1904, HI, no. 2655; Thiirr 1984, 201-2 
cat. RK 11. See also an unfinished piece, of doubtful authenticity, 
once in Rome: Meyer 1991, 133 cat. VI.IO, pl. 114.3. 

46 Nowa Torlonia property. Rome, Villa Albani 994: Bol 1989, 336 
cat. 108; Meyer 1991, 76-8 cat. 1.55, pl. 65; Martinez 2004a, 408 
cat. 823 ; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 119, 125, 128-9 fig. 17. It had probably 
been found during Count G. Fede’s excavations, but no one seems 
to know where exactly in the Villa. 

47 Winckelmann 1821 (2nd edn), 235-7, pl. 180; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 
129 fig. 20. 

48 Kunstsammlung zu Weimar. See Wilton and Bignamini 1996, 
212-14 cat. 160; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 129 fig. 19. 

49 Vout 2005, 94-5. See the sharp response by Fittschen 2010, 246. 

50 Venuti 1736, 7-8 no. IX, pl. 9 (engraving by Antonio Borioni), 
http://digi.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/diglit/venuti1736/. 

51 See n. 47. For the reception of this work of art, see Haskell and 
Penny 1981, 144-6 cat. 6, fig. 75. 

52 Clark 1985; Themelly 1998, 81-3; Bowron and Kerber 2007. 

53 Martinez 20042, 408. One of the best known sculptors of 
18th-century Rome, Bracci was also a renowned restorer of 
antiques: he restored, amongst others, heads on the Arch of 
Constantine and the ‘Capitoline Antinous’, also found by Count 
Fede in Hadrian’s Villa and originally in the Albani collection (see 
below, p. 102, n.78). See Günther-Schorn and Wieland Staps 1996. 

54 Seen. 40 (Meyer, following a suggestion by Seymour Howard). For 
his restoration technique: Müller-Kaspar 1994. 

55 Eleusis Archaeological Museum, Inv. 5092. Meyer 1991, 39-42 cat. 
1.17, pl. 16.2-4; Galli 2001, 66-7 pl. 10, 1.4. 

56 The whole relief (with restorations) is 102cm high, the head gıcm 
(‘Uberlebensgross’). 

57 Galleria I, Sala II. Gauckler 1908 ; Meyer 1991, 96-8 cat. I. 75, pl. 
86.45, 87; Sapelli 1991. 

58 CILXIV 2112. Voisin 1987; Meyer 1991, 207-8. 

59 See the article by Matthias Bruno, Donato Attanasio and Ali 
Bahadir Yavuz in this volume. 

60 This seems to be an original device and not a later restoration. 

61 143cm high, 68.5cm wide at the top, 63.5cm at the bottom, 15cm 
deep (max.). 
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De Chaisemartin 1999, 262 cat. 102. For an extremely detailed 
description of the technical specificities of the relief, see Gauckler 
1908, 346-7. 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, Ma 5051 (Campana collection). Meyer 
1991, cat. 1.44, 65 pl. 49.3-4. 

For the tricky problem of signatures, see Donderer 2011. 

I have tackled this question in an unpublished dissertation (Evers 
1995b). 

One can sometimes recognize a different hand for the head or bust 
ofa portrait. 

There are c. 150 portraits of Hadrian, 11 of Aelius Caesar, 134 of 


Antoninus Pius, 200 of Marcus Aurelius, 131 of Lucius Verus, 100 of 


Commodus and 11 of prematurely deceased princes; as well as c. 39 
portraits of Sabina, 47 of Faustina Major, 68 of Faustina Minor, 17 
of Lucilla and 18 of Crispina. In addition there are 135 preserved 
portraits of Septimus Severus (if one includes the problematic types 
of AD 193, which have to be attributed to him and to the other 
contenders, Clodius Albinus and Didius Julianus). 

See for example the Sagalassos finds discussed in this volume: 
Semra Mägele pp. 50-61 and Marc Waelkens pp. 62—72. 

Like the angle in which the flat chisel is held, the length ofthe drill 
holes and their locations etc. A first attempt at a systematic 
identification of Roman metropolitan workshops producing 
imperial portraits had been made for the portraiture of Septimius 
Severus by Soechting 1972. See Evers 1994 for Hadrian. Dismissive 
of the whole process but using it punctually: Fejfer 2008, 422. For 
the need of publishing adequate documentation while trying to 
pinpoint the technical peculiarities of each workshop: Fittschen 
2010, 234—5. For a Greek workshop ofthe imperial period, see: 
Albertson 1983; Fittschen 2001, 2008. 

The imperial palace on the Palatine hill, the villas of Tivoli 
(Hadrian’s Villa), Lanuvium, Aquatraversa. 

See above n. 7. 

See the head of an Amazon in the British Museum, cat. 503 (Lyde 
Browne and then Townley collection. See Cook 1985, 27 fig. 26; 
Bignamini and Hornsby 2010, 245). Bol 1998, 184-5 cat. 1.20, pls 
32b, 34-5. 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum (from the Pantanello swamp, 
1769). Meyer 1991, 116-18 cat. III.6 (with workshops connections to 
other sculptures from the Villa), pl. 104; Charles-Gaffiot and 
Lavagne 1999, 252 cat. 91; Sapelli Ragni 2012, 68 fig. 3. 

Above n. 30. 

British Museum 1899 (‘Townley Collection). Meyer 1991, cat. 1.31, 
pl. 33; Opper 2008, 181-2 fig. 166. 

Musei Capitolini, Inv. 336. Charles-Gaffiot and Lavagne 1999, 
234-5 cat. 76. 

Musei Capitolini, Inv. 741. Haskell and Penny 1981, 143-4 cat. 5 fig. 
74; Charles-Gaffiot and Lavagne 1999, 250-1 cat. 89, 342; Sapelli 
Ragni 2012, 122-3 figs 13-14. 

Evers 1994, 301-11. Antinous in the Musei Capitolini, Galleria 43 
(above n. 12) and Hadrian in the Palazzo Massimo alle Terme, inv. 
124491 (Fittschen and Zanker 1985, Beil. 23). 

BM Sculpture 1909. Smith 1904, 163 no. 1909, pl. XVII; Daltrop 
1958, 59-60, 71, 89 fig. 49; Fittschen 1999, Anhang III 83 cat. I.c.26, 
pl. 141a-c (with two workshop parallels to which I concur entirely). 
Evers 1994, 319-24. 

See Evers 1991, 1994. 

See the contribution by Daniel Roger. 
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Appendix 

The Louvre Antinous 
Relief 

An Empty Head 


Daniel Roger 
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In 1861, the French government acquired a large portion of 
the famed collection of Marchese Campana. Campana was 
the director of the Monte di Pietàin Rome, which operated as 
a loan and savings bank, and a passionate collector and 
antiquarian. After he was convicted of embezzlement in 
1857, the Vatican State sequestered his collection and put it 
up for sale. Among the thousands of sculptures, paintings, 
vases and so forth that the French Emperor Napoleon II 
decided to buy, there was a marble relief depicting a portrait 
of Antinous. As is quite usual in this collection, we have no 
idea of the precise provenance of the piece, though we know 
that Marchese Campana, as of 1831, led excavations mostly 
in Rome and the surrounding area. He also sometimes used 
the art market when he thought a piece could fit into his 
enormous collection. 

Due to the 1gth-century restoration of this piece and its 
bad state of preservation, this work was kept in storage. 
Neither Héron de Villefosse’s guide book of the Department 
galleries (1896), nor Michon’s (1922) mention it. In the 
Catalogue des Portraits romains, de Vannée de la guerre civile (68-69 
ap. J.-C.) à la fin de Empire written in 1996, K. de Kersauson 
devotes entries to nine portraits of Antinous owned by the 
Louvre, but pays no heed to Ma 5051. 

As it is now, Antinous’ head and bust are depicted in 
profile, from the left (Pl. 1). The bust is naked, but the head 
is crowned with a laurel wreath. The portrait belongs clearly 
to ‘group A’ of the ‘Main type" Lock a2 draws a pincer 
above the inner corner of left eye,” which is incised. 
Compared with the other depictions of Antinous crowned 
with laurel, Ma 5051 wears the wreath higher on the head, a 
particularity that allows the sculptor to spread out the curls 
that cover the ears and jut out from the wreath. The hair is 
indeed more complex than on the San Ildefonso group or on 
the Musei Capitolini's Galleria 15. It brings to this piece a 
sense of vivacity that could explain why Campana thought it 
was worth collecting though the profile was severely 


damaged. 


Plate 1 Relief head of 
Antinous (Ma 5051, inv: 
Cp 6474). Campana 
Collection (Cataloghi 
Campana no. 190). Height 
with base of veined 
marble (grey): 70.5cm. 
Relief: 56 x 40cm. In red: 
ancient part; in blue: 
modern additions 

(© D. Roger/Musée du 
Louvre, 1997) 


Plate 2 Relief head of Antinous Ma 5051. The left part ofthe ancient 
sculpture has been removed. The break and the ancient hole in the 
shape of a dovetail, with a modern brass pin in it, are visible. The 
shellac has been softened with acetone. Near to the chin is the 
ancient iron peg (© D. Roger/Musée du Louvre, 2011) 


Putting Antinous back on stage 

Indeed, sculptors working in Campana studios made the 
relief up by assembling an ancient fragment of a marble 
head with a modern rectangular marble slab, of which the 
corners were cut off. Out of this slab, they carved the profile 
of Antinous: nose, lips, chin, neck and nape of the neck have 
been cut around so that they could complete the ancient 
piece, where the front part of the head is actually missing. 

Surprisingly, the marble ribbon and its knot were added 
on the back of the head in a shallow depression hollowed 
onto the surface of the slab. The Adam’s apple is also a 
19th-century addition. The laurel leaves of the wreath are in 
most part a restoration (added parts are attached with small 
brass pins). After the discovery of the ancient part, restorers 
used acid to clean the face and the hair (but not what 
remained of the wreath). Once they had brought the ancient 
piece, the slab and the complementary parts together, they 
concealed the join that ran along the profile through the face 
with paint in order to unify the overall appearance. It turned 
to a greyish-brownish colour with time. 

On the background surface, the sculptors simulated 
marks of wear or of weathering on the marble with a fine 
point, pocking various areas of the stone with small strikes. 
These fake abrasions are well known in sculpture in the 
round from this collection. 


Dismantling 

Decades after the relief arrived at the Louvre, the ancient 
marble part cracked into two bits. The crack goes from the 
top of the head to the middle of the neck. This caused the 
remaining ancient part to come slightly away from the 
modern background. In order to understand what triggered 
such damage, we decided to dismantle the relief in the 
Louvre marble workshop. 

It appeared that the ancient part was stuck to the marble 
slab by a large amount of shellac (PI. 2). Two brass pins, at 
the top of the skull and below the ear on the neck, held the 
profile head to the background. On the modern slab, 
Campana’s sculptors, while carving around the profile and 


Plate 3 Relief head of 
Antinous Ma 5051. Frontal 
view (© D. Roger/Musée 
du Louvre, 2011) 


the neck, left a huge bulge on the marble which they had 
barely roughed out with a pick. They used this mass of 
marble to fill a large hollow in the back of the ancient head. 

The relief is indeed hollowed to its full extent, 6cm at its 
deepest. The inner surface was made even by the use ofa 
tooth chisel. On it, there are still remains of concretions, 
root marks and a nice brown patina which are indicative of 
an ancient work. Around this cavity, a flat surface, more or 
less 4.5cm wide, runs around the perimeter. It initially told 
the same story, but it was rasped and smoothed in the ıgth 
century, probably to allow it to adhere better to the modern 
background. 

The Louvre’s relief does not result from a head in the 
round sawn in half. Using software to electronically double 
the profile head with a mirror function, we obtain a narrow 
face — a bit too narrow, but, perhaps the ancient nose, lips 
and chin, now lost, were carved in a lower relief than the 
Campana restoration (Pl. 3). Actually, the hair makes it 
clear that the head was a relief from the start. Above lock a2, 
we can see the hair is parted, with long curls curving down 
on each side of the parting, as 1s usual on Antinous' 
portraits. But here, the parting does not make straight for 
the top ofthe head, or for the vortex: the sculptor deflected it 
to the right, probably to give a full extent to the curls that 
fan out towards the relief background on the left. 

Does this mean that, in antiquity, the Louvre relief head 
was part ofa large relief, the head and the background 
being carved out of one block? It seems unlikely, because if 
in modern times the background had been cut off around 
the head, we should be able to see evidence of a reworking. 
And no trace remains. In essence, it is not impossible that 
the portrait was intended to be a medallion from the start. 
On the contrary, we can easily figure out that the relief, 
made out of a magnificent white, shiny, fine-grained marble, 
was mounted on a background of a darker colour, imitating 
the appearance of a cameo. 
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Plate 4 Relief Head of 
Antinous Ma 5051. 
Hollowed back and 
lower edge ofthe 
ancient relief 

(© D. Roger/Musée du 
Louvre, 2011) 


Ifthe reliefwas not made out ofa head in the round, 
damaged on one side and subsequently sawn in two halves, 
why do we have three ancient dowel holes below the car in 
the neck (Pl. 4)? Ifthey do not result from an ancient 
restoration, what were they used for? We have to imagine 
another piece of marble, maybe in a different colour, into 
which the head would have been inserted and pinned. Was it 
a drape? Unfortunately, only heads are preserved of 
Antinous wearing a laurel crown. But portraits in relief, 
carved in marble — Antinous as Sylvanus in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano, or as Vertumnus in Villa Albani — or in 
hard stone — Gemma Marlborough in a private collection in 
London — almost always depict Antinous with a garment on 
his shoulder, or even a fibula. 


Rebirth 

If we look at the back of the head, we can outline three steps 

in its making. 

1. In ancient times, the head was used as a relief portrait. 
The piece was scooped out from behind and the 
perimeter of the hollow was flattened with a tooth chisel, 
while a block of marble, 5cm high and 1ocm wide, was 
left in order to be drilled in the shape of a dovetail and to 
receive an iron strip designed to anchor it toa 
background (Pl. 4). Up to three pins were used in the 
depth of the marble, below the ear, to peg the head into 
the rest of the ancient relief. 
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2. An accident occurs and deprives the head of its front 
profile. This marks the end of its ancient life. 

3. In the 19th century, the unearthed relief was mounted in 
Campana’s studios on a marble slab with cut corners. 
Sculptors reused one of the three dowel holes close to the 
neck for a lower brass pin. To make the join thinner there, 
they smoothed out the broken edge to get a regular 
surface. On the upper part ofthe head, the dovetailed 
hole was enlarged and used to insert the upper brass pin. 
The pressure this caused and the expansion of rust on the 
iron strip finally caused the marble to crack. 

What is striking in this rebirth is the respect shown by the 

Campana restorers towards the ancient fragment. The 

collection is renowned for artworks made with several 

fragments of different origins, reworked so that they could fit 
together, for pieces so extensively restored that less than one 
tenth prove to be genuine when one looks at them closely, for 
complete fakes imitating real archaeological discoveries to 
make pendants. Here, the restorers hardly touched the 
ancient marble, except for cleaning. They abandoned the 
idea of drilling new holes for the mounting they intended to 
make, and they only recut a few centimetres of marble in the 
neck. Ironically, the decision they made to reuse the ancient 
dovetailed hole led to the splitting of the ancient relief. 

The marble slab they carved to support the ancient 
fragment is a masterpiece. They worked so precisely and 
gave so little leeway that even today, with the ancient part 
broken in two bits, it 1s tricky to put everything in place on 
the slab. The nose, lips and chin they shaped out of the 
marble is a demonstration of skill: the upper edge has been 
made as sharp as possible to adapt to the broken side of the 
ancient relief. More than that, it is faithful to Antinous’ 
actual face. Obviously other portraits have been studied, 
drawn and imitated to rebuild the profile with accuracy. In 
spite of this excellent restoration work, the poor reputation of 
Campana's workshop with regard to ethics in restoration 
unjustly caused the rejection of this portrait and a long 
oblivion. 


Notes 

I Forliterature, see Evers this volume. 

2 After Clairmont’s classification: Clairmont 1966, 24—6, Taf. 38. 
3 For cameos, see Mambella 2008, 104—26. 
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Introduction 

Hadrian’s Villa, the richest and most extensive of Roman 
imperial villas, both a private residence and the 
headquarters of imperial power, was built in just 15 years on 
the spurs of the Monti Tiburtini. It is a single entity of great 
complexity that, over an area of 120 hectares, includes 
dozens of buildings with a wealth of eclectic and innovatory 
architectural functions. At times these are reminiscent of the 
many places and monuments visited by Hadrian during his 
reign. The villa summarizes in exemplary fashion the 
artistic and stylistic trends of the time, as well as 
construction methods and technologies.' 

The sculptural decoration and the architectural 
structures of the buildings were integral parts of the 
construction project, and made an extraordinarily varied 
use of both white and polychrome marbles. The 
identification of the exact origin of these marbles by 
scientific means can provide new and unexpected points for 
archaeological and historical investigations, linked to their 
use by skilled stonemasons and artists in the complex 
decorative programme of this suburban imperial villa. 

In spite of this, systematic studies ofthe types of marbles 
used and their distribution within the monumental complex 
have been undertaken only recently. Previous typological 
studies of the villa’s sumptuous pavements, still partially in 
situ, identified the polychrome marbles employed in them 
merely through autopsy.” These polychrome marbles are 
certainly more easy to identify, but considerable uncertainty 
is encountered with regards to the monochromatic marbles, 
attested in some of the imperial villa’s best-known statues. 

In the case of the white marbles, common opinion held 
that a large part of the numerous architectural elements and 
statuary furnishings of Hadrian’s Villa had been carved in 
marble from the quarries of Luna (today’s Carrara) The 
marble of the most valued sculptural productions, was 
thought to come from the quarries of Mount Pentelicon 
north of Athens or from the island of Paros, in the Cyclades. 
A recent systematic scientific study, conducted on some 140 
samples taken exclusively from architectural elements of 
Hadrian’s Villa supported these hypotheses, but it also 
revealed unexpected results, such as the extensive use of 
Pentelic marble in the column shafts of the Piazza D’Oro and 
of the Edificio con peschiera.* However, the most remarkable 
insights — closely tied to the recent discovery of the marble 
quarry district of Göktepe, near Aphrodisias, in ancient Caria 
in modern Turkey — resulted from archaeometric 
investigations extended during a second phase to a 
considerable number of the most well-known sculptural 
works of the residential complex.5 

The Goktepe quarries produced both a white and a black 
statuary marble, both of the most prized quality, together 
with other grey varieties and the rarer white and black 
two-toned one. The use of these different marble varieties is 
intimately tied to the sculptors of the famous School of 
Aphrodisias, who employed it to produce statues of the highest 
quality, some of which formed part of the decorative 
programme of the emperor Hadrian’s Villa. In fact the 
famous centaurs, now in the Capitoline Museums, are both 
signed by the Aphrodisian artists Aristeas and Papias. The 
widespread diffusion especially of Göktepe white marble, 
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Plate 1 Plan of the Göktepe quarry district 


found not only in Aphrodisias and in Rome, but also in 
Athens, Cyrene, Leptis Magna and Mauretania Caesarea,’ 
makes it possible to place this marble on the same level as the 
most well-known white statuary marbles of Roman 
antiquity. This has significantly broadened our knowledge of 
the sources of the sculptural marbles, while offering at the 
same time new opportunities for exploring some important 
aspects of the history of sculpture from the first imperial age 
to late antiquity. 


The Aphrodisian Göktepe quarry 
The Göktepe quarry site occupies an area of one square 
kilometre near the homonymous village, located some 4okm 
south-west of the ancient city of Aphrodisias. Compared with 
other well-known quarries of Roman antiquity, like those of 
Mount Pentelicon or Afyon in Phrygia, the site was relatively 
small but produced white and black marbles of the highest 
quality, fine to very fine grained, and, when polished, 
compact and glossy of aspect.? The white statuary marble is 
present in Göktepe in the form of lenses included in the mass 
of black marble. The separation between the two is at times 
gradual and displays various tones of grey, while less 
frequent is a production of white and black two-toned 
marble blocks, occasionally used to produce particular 
bichrome statuettes, especially during the late imperial 
times. 

The topography of the site has four distinct areas of 
production (Pl. 1). Districts 1 and 2, to the north, produced 
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Plate 2 Overview of the southern quarry site 4B with a rough 
shapeless block in the centre 


black or at times grey marbles, while the white statuary 
marble was quarried in districts 3 and 4 and the two-toned 
blocks came mostly from the southernmost part of the site, in 
district 4, where the black marbles once again outcropped. 
District 3, besides being the most extensive, is especially 
interesting owing to a large underground quarry, 3C. Here, 
rather like what was seen in the Lychnites quarries in the 
Marathi valley in Paros? or in the Phrygian quarries of 
Docimium, the best qualities of statuary marble were 
extracted by following high quality marble veins deep into the 
ground and, in the specific case of the quarry 3C of Göktepe, 
below a substantial pebbly surface stratum 5-6m thick. 

In quarry 4B (Pl. 2) in the southernmost district, 21 
semi-dressed shapeless white marble blocks, refinished and 
cleaned by means of a great punch, were found abandoned. 
They were certainly meant for the manufacture of sculptural 
works, like those in Parian marble found in the late 1950s in 
the riverbed of the Fossa Traiana near Ostia, to which their 
morphologies are identical." One of the blocks bears the 
Latin quarry number CV, accompanied by a circular cavity 
meant to house a lead seal. Seals are frequently present in 
other blocks found in the marble yards of both Rome and 
Portus, but also in various imperial quarries, such as those of 
the Africano near Teos, the Pavonazzetto in Phrygia, or that of 
the Portasanta in the island of Chios in the central Aegean. 
The presence of a now lost lead seal, almost always adorned 
with the effigy of an emperor accompanied by a legend, bore 
witness to the imperial ownership of the block. It was then 
destined to a given atelier for the production of a sculptural 
work to be assigned to a definite imperial context.” This last 
element furthermore makes it possible to hypothesize with 
almost absolute certainty that the Göktepe quarries were 
under direct imperial control, at least for a period from the 
second half of the Ist century AD to the end of the 2nd 
century. This assumption was recently corroborated by the 
discovery of two quarry inscriptions engraved on two 
parallelepipedal stepped black marble blocks from district 2, 
in which a rationalis Oly(m)pus, 1s mentioned. This imperial 
slave is known by other three inscriptions discovered on 
three Docimian marble blocks from the Fossa Traiana and 
could be dated to the last years of the rst century AD on the 
basis of consular inscriptions." 


The total volume ofmarble extracted from the site can be 
estimated at some 40,000 cubic metres, although according 
to more or less variable parameters only about a third ofthis, 
about 10,000—15,000 cubic metres, yielded useful material. 
Some 80 per cent ofthe marble produced in Göktepe was 
white statuary, while the remaining 20 per cent was black 
marble, with limited amounts of grey varieties, and very 
limited amounts ofthe two-toned black and white marbles. 
The quarries in question were certainly not among 
antiquity’s largest, since the total volume quarried was only 
about a tenth ofthat taken, for example, from the immense 
Bacakale district of the Docimium quarries, estimated at 
400,000—500,000 cubic metres by Josef Röder.'t This latter 
amount would be equivalent, more or less, as suggested by 
Richard Lepsius,” to the volume extracted from the Mount 
Pentelicon quarries near Athens. It should anyway be 
emphasized that on the basis ofthe data currently available, 
white Góktepe marble was destined, even locally, for 
exclusively sculptural uses, as is demonstrated by the 
unshaped blocks found in quarry 4B and by the total 
absence in the quarry of semi-finished architectural items. 
The black variety, however, was used for sculptures and also 
for the production of architectural elements, such as column 
capitals and shafts; many ofthe latter were found in a 
rough-finished state, especially in district 2. 


Characterization and identification of the Góktepe 
marble 
Various analytical techniques, with varying degrees of 
success, can be used to provide information on the 
properties of different marbles and their provenance. 
Among these are petrographic analysis, the determination 
of the ratios of carbon and oxygen isotopes, EPR (electron 
paramagnetic resonance) spectroscopy, trace analyses and 
cathodo-luminescence. These have to be used in 
combination, since no single technique can produce 
sufficient data to confirm provenance. 

From this standpoint Góktepe marble is a relatively 
simple material to identify, since its combination of 


Plate 3 Young Centaur from Hadrian's Villa. 
Capitoline Museums, Rome 


Plate 4 Old Centaur from Hadrian's Villa. 
Capitoline Museums, Rome 


extremely fine grain (mean values are 0.09mm for the black 
marble and o.30mm for the white), low manganese content 
and high strontium content make it practically unique 
among the known marbles used in Roman antiquity. Using 
these diagnostic features, as well as the thread that ties 
Göktepe marble to sculptures of the Aphrodisian school, it 
was possible to identify relatively quickly a substantial 
number ofstatuary and architectural elements carved from 
the two varieties of black and white marble. 

The black marble can further be identified by the 
frequent presence of calcite inclusions, yellowish in colour 
and often cross shaped, which makes it possible to determine 
its origin with certainty by macroscopic inspection. 

The presence of these inclusions made it possible to 
attribute the black marble spiral column shafts of the 
bouleuterion of Aphrodisias to Góktepe, during a wide-ranging 
survey of the region's archaeological sites. This established 
the connection between the quarries and the ancient Carian 
city. Many other sculptures have been identified as being 
carved from Góktepe marble, prominent among which are 
the Young and the Old Centaur (Pls 3-4), both signed by 
the Aphrodisian sculptors Aristeas and Papias, found by 
Monsignor Furietti in the Accademia at Hadrian’s Villa in 
1736 and now on display in the Capitoline Museums (S. 658). 
The identification ofthe origin ofthe black marble used for 
the two centaurs made it possible to link the Góktepe 
quarries, Aphrodisias and its sculptors, and finally ruled out 
the hypothesis that the sculptors of Aphrodisias carved the 
centaurs using black marble from Cape Tainaron in Greece. 
This marble, in fact, although mentioned by Pliny and later 
identified by Faustino Corsi in the 19th century with the 
so-called Nero Antico has never been identified in extant 
Roman works. 7 


The Aphrodisian Göktepe marbles in Hadrian’s Villa 
The identification ofthe black marble ofthe two Capitoline 
Centaurs from Hadrian’s Villa as coming from the Göktepe 
quarries near Aphrodisias in Asia Minor," led to further 
research into other black statues and architectural items in 
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the imperial villa conserved not only in the Antiquarium of 


the Canopus and in the storerooms ofrecent excavations, 
but also in Rome in the Museo Nationale Romano of 
Palazzo Massimo alle Terme and in the Vatican Museums. 

‘Twenty items were analysed and certainly identified on a 
scientific basis as black marble from Göktepe: the two 
Centaurs of Aristeas and Papias,” now in the Capitoline 
Museums (Pls 3-4); three ofthe seven Egyptianizing 
statues of Ptah, Priest and Priestess,’° on display in the 
Gregorian Egyptian Museum in the Vatican Museums (Pl. 
5); four fragments of a relief with centaurs from Serapeum, 
now in Palazzo Massimo alle Terme (PI. 6),” and in the 
Vatican Museum storerooms;” the Niobe group in the 
Canopus Antiquarium (PI. 7); an Ionic capital from the 
stadium, also in the Canopus Antiquarium (Pl. 8); a 
fragment of a bovid statue, at the entrance of the Canopus 
Antiquarium (Pl. g) and eight sculptural and architectural 
fragments in part coming from the recent excavations of the 
so-called Antinoeion, now in the storerooms (Pls ro-ı1).’ 
These works are executed in marbles known as Nero Antico 
and Bigio Morato. 

According to the definitions first introduced by Faustino 
Corsi in the first half of the ıgth century and still universally 
accepted, Nero Antico is a black, very fine-grained marble, 
compact and ofa dark black able to take on, after polishing, 
an almost metallic brilliance. A similar material, but of a less 
vivid colour and described by Corsi as ‘black marble slightly 
covered with dust’ is called Bigio Morato. Both differ from the 
so-called Bigio Antico, which, while it too is at times quite 
dark, has a much larger crystal grain and therefore does not 
reveal the characteristic metallic brilliance of the first two 
mentioned when polished.* 

The results obtained through scientific analysis 
demonstrate that all the black marble items from Hadrian’s 
Villa were sculpted in Nero Antico from the Göktepe quarries, 
which was widely used throughout the and century AD. 
Samples were taken from many other statues, such as the 
Matidia/Aura from the Roman theatre of Suessa Aurunca (sce 
Cascella, this volume), the two huge barbarian prisoners of 
the Cesi collection, now in the courtyard of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori and the statues of Zeus and of Aesculapius 
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Plate 5 (far left) Egyptianizing 
statues from Hadrian's Villa. 
Vatican Museums, Museo 
Gregoriano Egizio 


Plate 6 (above left) Relief with 
centaurs from the Serapeum of 
Hadrian’s Villa. Museo Nazionale 
Romano di Palazzo Massimo alle 
Terme, Rome 


Plate 7 (below left) The Niobe 
group. Canopus Antiquarium, 
Hadrian's Villa 


from the imperial villa in Anzio. Some of these tend more 
towards grey tones than black, such as the lower part ofthe 
body of the Matidia Minor from Suessa Aurunca (Pl. 12), 
assembled in two distinct coloured parts, demonstrating that 
the Göktepe quarries are also the origin of the so-called 
Bigio Morato. 

In the light ofthese unequivocal results it is necessary to 
revise previous studies, which — based on a passage in Pliny 
(NH 36.29), erroneously interpreted by Corsi— proposed a 
provenance of Cape Tainaron (Cape Matapan) in the 
southern Peloponnese for Nero Antico. However, recent 
surveys in this area have revealed the total absence of 
ancient quarries producing this type of compact very 
fine-grained marble. A few hundred metres from Cape 
Tainaron, along the west coast of the promontory, an 
outcrop perhaps partially exploited in antiquity, of a dark 
grey marble of medium-to-coarse grain was identified. This 
is a type of Bigio Antico, macroscopically wholly incompatible 
with that of Göktepe. 

To date, the only black marble sculptures known to be 
made using a quality of Nero Antico different from that of 
Göktepe are the three Danaides of the courtyard of the 
house of Augustus on the Palatine, today in the nearby 
Antiquarium. Scientific testing has shown that the marble of 
the Danaides is compatible with the lithotype found in some 
outcrops in the arca surrounding the village of 
Mountanistika in the Mani peninsula, some 40km to the 
north of Cape Tainaron. These outcrops are not far from the 
quarries ofthe famous Rosso Antico, located on the eastern 


Plate 8 lonic capital from the stadium. Canopus Antiquarium, 
Hadrian's Villa 


Plate 9 Fragment of a bovid statue. 
Entrance to the Canopus 
Antiquarium, Hadrian’s Villa 


Hadrian’s Villa 
slope of Mount Profitis Elias, near the village ofthe same 
name, not far from Laghia and Dimaristika. 

The study of the white marbles from Hadrian’s Villa is 
still underway and no definitive results can be given. The 
picture is more complex, since Göktepe white statuary 
marble was used in Hadrian’s Villa together with the more 
well-known and appreciated white statuary marbles of 
antiquity, such as Luna, Pentelic and Parian. Six of the 
twenty one marble artefacts which were analysed, which 
included sixteen sculptures and five decorative elements, 
were found to be made of Göktepe marble.They are the 
head of Hadrian as a young man (Pl. 13),°° the two heads 
of Vibia Sabina (Pls 14-15), the triangular candelabrum 
shaft (Pl. 16), the base with griffins (Pl. 17) and the 
fountain vase (Pl. 18). Furthermore, the preliminary 
results reported by Spanish scholars concerning some 60 
sculpture fragments from the Villa suggest that among 
these too there are numerous white marbles coming from 
Göktepe.’ 

The sculptural decoration of Hadrian’s Villa is 
predominantly made from Pentelic marble, used probably 
both for the two pairs of Caryatids and for that of the Sileni. 
Rarer are the statues in Parian marble from the Lefkes 
Chorodaki district, and those in Luna marble and perhaps 
also in Docimian. Wholly absent so far is the most prized 
Parian statuary marble, the Lychnites coming from the 
well-known underground quarries in the Marathi valley, the 
most famous of which is the so-called Grotto of the Nymphs, 
which owes its name to the figured relief cut into the 
entrance wall. 


The significance of Göktepe marbles in the imperial 
period 
The new results, obtained as part of the archaeometric study 
carried out on some statues from Hadrian’s Villa, were only 
made possible because of the recent discovery of the 
Aphrodisian Göktepe quarries. Vital too was the acquisition 
of the analytical data necessary both to characterize the 
marble of this hitherto-unknown site, and to offer 
parameters able to distinguish the other white marbles 
coming from various quarries exploited during antiquity in 
the area of the Mediterranean basin. 

The origin of Nero Antico was traditionally associated with 
quarries presumed to be in the area of the Cape Tainaron 


Plate 10 Fragment of an ionic capital from the 
excavations of the so-called Antinoeion. Depots, 


Plate 11 Fragment of an Egyptianizing statue 
from the excavations of the so-called 
Antinoeion. Depots, Hadrian’s Villa 


promontory on the basis of the above-mentioned passage in 
Pliny and the 1gth-century treatise on ancient marbles by 
Faustino Corsi. Corsi’s proposal, commonly accepted up 
until now, codified in a very sharply defined manner this 
qualitative-topographic axiom, even if the presence of 
similar Nero Antico stones has been identified more recently in 
several other localities of continental and insular Greece, of 
proconsular Africa and of Asia Minor. The discovery of the 
Göktepe quarries — and their relatively easy traceability — 
shows how, as things stand now, the Carian site must be 
considered the principal source, if not actually the only one, 


Plate 12 Statue of Matidia Minor, from the theatre of Suessa 
Aurunca. Sessa Aurunca Museum 
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Plate 13 Hadrian as a young man. Canopus Plate 14 Head of Vibia Sabina. Canopus Plate 15 Head of Vibia Sabina, from the 
Antiquarium, Hadrian’s Villa (inv. 2260) Antiquarium, Hadrian’s Villa (inv. 44438) Piazza d’Oro. Canopus Antiquarium, 


ofthe Nero Antico and the Bigio Morato used in Hadrian’s Villa 
and elsewhere. 

In the case ofthe white marble, it must be noted that, 
purely on a basis of autopsy, it can be hard to distinguish 
from the best quality Luna marble and the same holds true if 
isotope analysis were the sole investigative tool. Their similar 
characteristics have meant that in the past works such as the 
two busts signed by Zenas and Zenas son of Alexandros of 
the first decades of the 2nd century AD, today in the 
Capitoline Museums, and the sculptures ofthe so-called 
Esquiline group signed by Aphrodisian sculptors Flavius 
Zenon and Flavius Chryseros, and arguably dated to the first 
halfofthe 4th century, which found their way during the ıgth 
century into the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek of Copenhagen, 
were wrongly identified as sculpted in Luna marble.*9 


Plate 16 Triangular candelabrum shaft. 
Canopus Antiquarium, Hadrian’s Villa 
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Hadrian’s Villa 


The picture that slowly emerges from the ongoing 
archaeometric studies is of a wealth of interesting new 
features and points of departure that demand further 
investigation. In fact, it appears obvious that the white and 
black Göktepe marbles, whose use almost certainly goes 
back to the late Augustan/ Julio-Claudian age, 
established a reputation as statuary marbles of the highest 
quality at the start of the 2nd century. This was due 
especially to their extensive use in Hadrian’s Villa, being 
set side by side there with imperial marbles of the greatest 
lustre and value. They retained this pre-eminent position 
through late antiquity, as various works found in Aphrodisias 
and dating to the beginning of the 5th century 
demonstrate. 

Hadrian’s Villa and its imperial patron would appear 
furthermore to have played a determining role introducing 
the large-scale use of the Göktepe marbles into Roman 
material culture and to have contributed more than 
anything to their definitive appreciation from the quality 
standpoint. The introduction of Göktepe Nero Antico is 
apparently tied to the display in the imperial residence of 
the two centaurs signed by the Aphrodisian sculptors 
Aristeas and Papias. These must have excited not a little 
astonishment, not only because of their particular beauty, 
but also for the stone’s capacity to receive the most refined 
details, heightened by the extraordinary sheen on the 
surfaces obtained through polishing. These characteristics, 
reminiscent of the Egyptian Basanite, particularly in vogue 
during the Ist century AD, bring Nero Antico within the 
panorama of the ancient marbles commonly in use. Its 
qualities encouraged other urban artists and stonemasons, 
to use this new imperial marble for some sculptural cycles, 
like those of the Antinoeion and the Niobe group from the 
Stadium. The use of black marble is very suited to 
expressing and emphasizing the drama of the myth. 
Metropolitan stonemasons active in the production of some 
of the villa’s architectural elements must have executed the 
two Ionic capitals of the peristyle in the so-called Stadium in 
Göktepe Nero Antico,” while other artists, devoted to the 


creation of sculptural works, sculpted the portraits of Vibia 


Sabina and of Hadrian as a young man in the white 
Göktepe marble. 

The reasons that may have determined the choice of 
Göktepe Nero Antico for the creation of the statue of Matidia 
Minor, on display in the first order of the stage building of 
the theatre at Suessa Aurunca, can evidently be tied to the 
well-established adoption of this marble after its large-scale 
use in the decoration of Hadrian’s Villa. But we must not 
underestimate the close blood tie of the benefactress 
Matidia Minor, first-born daughter of the Augusta Matidia 
and sister of the Augusta Sabina, wife of the emperor P. 
Aelius Hadrianus, which may be why Göktepe Nero Antico 
and Bigio Morato were used for the creation of the spectacular 
statue of Matidia, represented as Aura 

All the statues in white and black Göktepe marble carved 
in a metropolitan context by non-Aphrodisian workmen 
attest indirectly the import of rough blocks for working, 
coming directly from the Carian quarries into Rome. None, 
however, were found either in the large deposits of the 
Marmorata along the Tiber river close to the Aventine or of 
the Fossa Traiana near the harbour of Rome. A piece of the 
jigsaw that could furnish further clues in this regard is the 
use of Göktepe Nero Antico for the jambs of a monumental 
door in the Oratorio dei Filippini erected near the Chiesa 
Nuova by Francesco Borromini between 1637 and 1640. The 
stone, which Borromini called ‘pietra di paragone’ (the 
‘touchstone’), was found in ‘large amounts’ while the 
building’s foundations were being excavated. In the 
absence of further descriptive details of the objects 
recovered, and considering the post-antique origin of the 
pile found, it is obvious that these must have been of 
considerable size if they were used to carve the jambs of the 
great portal. This almost certainly enables us to exclude the 
use of fine sculptures for this purpose, which more than 
anything else would have been recovered and then found 
their way into some of the famous Roman statuary 
collections. So it could be very plausible that abandoned 
unused ancient quarry blocks, discovered in an area in 
which marble workshops and ateliers were set up and were 
not far from the landing places for unloading quarry 
marbles along the left riverbank of the Tiber at Tor di Nona, 
were used during the middle and late imperial periods. On 
the other hand, we cannot wholly exclude the presence of 
spolia column shafts in Göktepe Nero Antico among the 
materials recovered by Borromini. These, certainly suited 
to the creation of the portal jambs, in their turn bear witness 
to the introduction into Rome during antiquity of 


Plate 17 Base with griffins. Canopus 
Antiquarium, Hadrian’s Villa 


Plate 18 Fountain vase. Canopus 
Antiquarium, Hadrian’s Villa 


architectural items assigned to the decor of private 
residences or public buildings. 

White Göktepe marble is not limited only to the empire’s 
capital (Pl. 19), but is attested in other cities of Asia Minor, 
in Athens, in Cyrene and Leptis Magna and in Caesarea 
Mauretania, modern day Cherchel in Algeria, where 
Göktepe marble together with other white marbles from 
ancient Caria replace the use of Lychnites from Paros and the 
Attic Pentelic marble for statuary, from the beginning of the 
2nd century AD through the entire Antonine age 27 The 
hypothesis that, even within a more complex framework, a 
similar shift from west to east of the sources of sculptural 
marbles also took place in Rome is certainly attractive and 
deserves to be explored in more detail and verified. On the 
other hand, the volume of marble taken from the Göktepe 
quarries that was effectively useable for sculptural purposes 
of various kinds, although smaller than that coming from 
other more famous quarries, is such to make it possible to 
suppose with reasonable certainty that many other statues, 
particularly those of white marble, are still waiting to be 
properly identified archaeometrically, with obvious 
implications for the historical, artistic and archaeological 
aspects tied to them. 


Conclusion 

Traditional ideas about the origin and provenance of the 
white statuary marbles of the Roman Empire have been 
overturned by the recent discovery of the Göktepe quarries. 
This unforeseen new feature of Aphrodisias raises important 
questions and provides new points of departure concerning 
the dissemination of the marbles, their principal use of the 
marbles by certain workmen, and the styles and places in 
which these works were produced. These are all questions in 
which the marbles of the Aphrodisian quarries of Göktepe 
must have played an important role. 

The archaometric analyses carried out on objects signed 
by Aphrodisian artists demonstrate that, contrary to 
common opinion, the Carian sculptors used only, and 
apparently exclusively, the marbles of their homeland: the 
white, Nero Antico and Bigio Morato marbles of Göktepe and 
the white medium-crystalline marble of the city quarries. 
This latter was used for instance to manufacture the Pugilist 
of Sorrento, signed by Koblanos and now in the Naples 
Archaeological National Museum. The selective use of 
Asiatic stones extended also to red marbles similar to Rosso 
Antico, which were quarried in the immediate vicinity of 
modern day Milas, the ancient Mylasa in Caria, and near 
Tasos. This latter variety was used with every probability for 
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Plate 19 Distribution map of the Göktepe white, Nero antico and Bigio morato marbles: 1) Rome; 2) Ostia; 3) Hadrian’s Villa; 4) Lanuvio; 5) 
Palestrina; 6) Anzio; 7) Sabaudia; 8) Sessa Aurunca; 9) Naples; 10) Teramo; 11) Athens; 12) Constantinople; 13) Magnesia at the Meander; 
14) Aphrodisias; 15) Antalya; 16) Cyrene; 17) Leptis Magna; 18) Cherchel; 19) Chiragan 


sculpting the famous red Faun at Hadrian’s Villa, now on 
display in the Capitoline Museums (inv. no. 657). 

The Aphrodisians, who apparently used only their 
marbles for their sculptures — even when sculpted in Rome, 
such as the two busts of the Capitoline Museums — might 
thus be considered as those responsible for the introduction 
of their Carian marbles into Rome. The signature placed on 
them did not only express the sculptor’s tradition and the 
circle he belonged to, but was probably at the same time 
meant in some way to certify the quality and the Carian 
origin of the marble used, and in the specific case of Göktepe 
marble, this would determine a new trend in taste and 
fashion in the marble culture of the imperial period. 


Notes 

1 Fora general overview of Hadrian’s Villa, see MacDonald and 

Pinto 1995; Adembri 2000. 

Guidobaldi 1985; Salvatori et al. 1988; Guidobaldi 1994. 

Olevano et al. 1989. 

Attanasio el al. 2009a. 

Two recent archaeometrical papers on some statues from the 

Canopus, some of which considered also in this work, were not able 

to ascertain the presence of Göktepe marble, see Pensabene 2011 

and Pensabene et al. 2012. While Spanish scholars working on 

several statue fragments now in the local depots were able to 

evidence the presence of the Aphrodisian Göktepe marble, see 

Lapuente et al. 2012. 

Squarciapino 1943. 

7 Yavuz etal. 2009; Attanasio et al. 2008; Attanasio et al. 2009b. 

8 The quarry was discovered by chance by Ali Bahadir Yavuz in 
2006. 

9 Korres 1995, 120-1. 
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10 Bruno 2002, 181-2, fig. 3. 

11 Generally for the Fossa Traiana quarry blocks see Baccini Leotardi 
1979, 1989; while for the white semi-dressed shapeless Parian 
marble blocks see Pensabene et al. 2000 and Pensabene and Bruno 
1998. 

12 Spagnoli 2002, 492-6, cat. 210—21. 

13 These blocks were discovered in the river bed of the ancient Fossa 
Traiana and are now on display in the gardens close to the Museo 
Ostiense in the archacological area of Ostia Antica, Baccini 
Leotardi 1979, 16-17, cat. 35-7. The fact that the rationalis Olympus 
active at Göktepe must be certainly the same attested on blocks of 
Phrygian marble from the Docimium quarries, approximately 
200km further north-east, is not surprising since there are some 
other examples of rationalii who signed blocks in different quarry 
districts even more distant than Göktepe and Docimium. For 
example Claudius Zelotus is known from inscriptions on the Teos 
Africano marble quarry items, Baccini Leotardi 1989, 11—13, cat. 8, 
and on Pavonazzetto marble blocks, Baccini Leotardi 1989, 34-6, 
cat. 42—4, quarried at Docimium, and dating to the mid-2nd century 
AD, while the rationalii Sextus and Hermas are attested by 
inscriptions ofthe 160s Ap, both on Africano, Baccini Leotardi 1979, 
13-14, cat. 10; Baccini Leotardi 1989, 16—19, cat. 12-13, and Parian 
Lychnites marble blocks, Baccini Leotardi 1989, 66—9, cat. 102-3. 

14 Röder 1971, 269. 

15 Lepsius 1890, 13. 

16 Yavuz et al. 2009. 

17 Bruno and Pallante 2002. 

18 Attanasio et al. 2009b. 

19. Young Centaur, inv. S. 658; Old Centaur, inv. S. 658. 

20 Ptah, inv. 22815; Priest, inv. 22817; Priestess, inv. 22802. 

21 Inv. 281976. 

22 Inv. 3436, 3437, and 3439. 

29 Attanasio el al. 2010. 

24 Corsi 1845, 94, 106-8. 

25 Bruno and Pallante 2002. 
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26 Inv. 2260. 

27 See Ritratto di Vibia Sabina, 100-3; Ritratto frammentario di 

Vibia Sabina, inv. 44438, 110-11, in Reggiani 2004. 

See Lapuente et al. 2012, 364—75. 

See Attanasio et al. 2009b, 336-9. The inventory numbers ofthe 

statues are IN 619, IN 620, IN 621, IN 622, and IN 623. 

Very recently two double herms representing the young and old 

Dionysos (Antiquario Palatino, Rome, inv. 601 and 614) unanimously 

dated to the Augustan age have been identified as white marble of 

Göktepe. 

31 Adembri 2002, 475-6, cat. nos 185-6. 

32 Valeri and Zevi 2004. 

33 Connors 1998, 75. 

34 Attanasio et al. 2012. 

35 Forthe statue ofthe so-called Palestrita, inv. 119971, see 
Squarciapino 1943, 24-6; De Caro 2003, 115. 
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Egypt held a special place in Hadrian’s life, associated with 
the death of Antinous on the Nile in ap 130. His memory was 
enshrined by the naming of the new city at Antinoopolis; 
seemingly just slightly later, a major road, the Via Nova 
Hadriana, was constructed. Even before AD 130 Egypt was 
important to Hadrian. The Nile Valley, together with 
Tunisia and Sicily, served as one of the major suppliers of 
grain to Rome, and subsequently Constantinople. The 
Eastern Desert was particularly strategic, for exploitation of 
its lucrative mineral resources and its pivotal placement for 
trade to the East via the Red Sea. 

This paper explores economic activity in the Eastern 
Desert during the and century. An attempt is made to isolate 
the situation during the Hadrianic period, but apart from 
ostraca, coins and inscriptions that are more precise, much of 
the dating of artefacts is more generalized to the 2nd century. 
The region played an important role in supplying decorative 
stone for imperial projects in Rome before and after the 
Hadrianic period. As papers by Amanda Claridge and Mark 
Wilson-Jones in this volume show (see pp. 5-18, 31-49), some 
iconic monuments associated with Hadrian, including the 
rebuilding of the Agrippan Pantheon, were initiated during 
the Trajanic period and completed under Hadrian. Here we 
will outline some of the more significant activity by looking at 
select quarries and port sites in the region (PI. 1), and briefly 
at corresponding evidence from India, Parthia and Palmyra. 


Eastern Desert quarry sites 


Mons Claudianus 

Mons Claudianus was the source of grey granodiorite. Known 
as “granito del foro’ because of its extensive use in the forum of 
Rome, it was essentially restricted to imperial building 
projects of Rome and its environs. Particularly relevant in 
this context is its occurrence at the Pantheon and Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli.' Between 1987 and 1993 I was part of the 
international team headed by Professor J. Bingen under the 
aegis of the Institut Français d'Archéologie Oriental. My 
role there, as at many of the other sites outlined here, was as 
pottery specialist. 

The settlement site has a robust archaeological sequence,” 
from the Domitianic period into the early 3rd century, 
particularly reflecting the major building programmes of 
Trajan and Hadrian. Earlier material, of the Neronian 
period, was identified from the nearby site known as the 
Hydreuma, which appears to have been the first focus for the 
settlement at Mons Claudianus. In terms of its structures, the 
gate at the main site was marked by an inscription to 
Domitian of Ap 85/6. The fortified settlement reached its 
maximum during the Trajanic-early Hadrianic periods, 
and the occupation flourished through the Antonine period, 
although the documentary evidence that comprises ostraca, 
coins and inscriptions has a gap between AD 119 and c. 135. 
The main settlement housed the population and particularly 
in the post-Antonine period was used for dumping rubbish; 
external structures were diverse, of which the temple to 
Serapis included a Hadrianic inscription (Ap 119). Slightly 
later in the 2nd century, during the early Antonine period, a 
complex of granary and animal lines (for the accommodation 
of animals) was constructed. 


xx Mons Porphyrites 
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Plate 1 Location map of Red Sea sites and roads (map by A. 
Simpson, based on a map by P. Copeland) 


Approximately 9,000 ostraca were collected from the site 
as a whole, and their gradual publication is providing a 
detailed picture of life in the settlement and quarries. Ostraca 
were represented from all periods ofthe sequence, but 
particularly during the Trajanic, late Hadrianic and 
Antonine eras. One Trajanic ostracon names 917 individuals 
in the fort and at the quarries on that day. 

Perhaps the richest feature was sebakh comprising a 
rubbish dump with a range of finds, notably organic 
material (textiles, basketry and bones in fresh condition). In 
addition to the large mass of pottery, and 45 coins, c. 4000 
ostraca were excavated from the area, of which 129 carried 


Plate 2 Ouarry with broken column and block with wedge marks at 
Mons Claudianus (photo: R. Tomber) 


specific dates.* Although these dated ostraca are almost 
exclusively Trajanic, its final reworking and abandonment is 
dated by two early Antonine ostraca and a number of others 
that by comparison are considered late Hadrianic or 
Antonine. Amongst the more substantial groups of ostraca 
from Mons Claudianus are the over 1200 entolai, which date to 
AD 136—46 and record how the workers spent their wages.^ 

The granito del foro was obtained from 130 sites in the 
vicinity ofthe fort, from which they started the arduous 
journey of 5-10 days to the Nile? and then to Alexandria and 
eventually Rome. The presence of partially worked and 
broken columns, fountains and tubs in the quarries show the 
hazards involved in the working and transportation of these 
architectural items (Pl. 2). 


Mons Porphyrites 

This was the unique source of imperial porphyry. The 
discovery of the site by the Romans is recorded by an 
inscription from a Paneion, dated to 23 July AD 18,7 found by 
the University of Southampton and Exeter teams during 
their five-year exploration ofthe environs between 1994 and 
1998. From the Tiberian period, exploitation ofthe quarries 
continued into the late 4th or early 5th century. 

While like the Mons Claudianus stone, porphyry 1s 
associated with imperial projects in Rome (including the 
Forum and possibly from the original Hadrianic Temple of 
Venus), it is also found throughout the empire and has an 
extensive history of reuse during the Byzantine and 
medieval periods.’ From Caesarea Maritima a monumental 
statue from a Hadrianeum has been identified as Hadrian.’ 

Ofthe 22 inscriptions known from Porphyrites, two are 
Trajanic in date, three are 2nd to 3rd century and two are 
Hadrianic, including a temple dedication to Isis 
Myrionomos of AD 137-8, and another from the Serapis 
temple of AD 117-19.? A summary ofthe c. 700 ostraca indicate 
a number of entolae which would date similarly to those from 
Mons Claudianus." 

Here too the site was organized around a fortified 
settlement (Pl. 3). A full sequence was not excavated from 
the main fort, due to difficulties resulting from extensive 
rock tumble. However, deposits from the entire 
chronological span were collected from the surface or 


Plate 3 Internal doorway within the fort at Mons Porphyrites 
(photo: R. Tomber) 
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Plate 4 One of the standing buildings at Sikait (photo: R. Tomber) 


excavated from the environs." This included not only the 
fort but numerous outbuildings and six quarry complexes, 
each comprising between two and twelve quarry sites. 
Unlike Mons Claudianus, nearly every main quarry area was 
paired with a living complex for workers. Only a small 
amount of precisely dated material was available and the 
pottery — much of which was mid-2nd century or later — was 
important for phasing the site. The dating of pottery from 
the Eastern Desert is very much constructed around the 
dated sequence from Mons Claudianus, where the Hadrianic 
pottery was primarily late Hadrianic.? It is therefore 
difficult to define a precise Hadrianic assemblage and those 
dated more generally to the mid-2nd century may be 
Hadrianic. 


Mons Smaragdus 
In the area of Mons Smaragdus a complex of at least nine 
settlements exploited beryl/emerald for jewellery. Noted by 
ancient authors, it was the only source for these gems in the 
Roman world; beyond the Roman world India provided a 
consistently higher quality green beryl. Of the sites in the 
Mons Smaragdus complex, that at Sikait is the more 
thoroughly known as the subject of survey and excavation by 
the University of Delaware between 2002 and 2003.5 

At Sikait between 150 and 200 buildings — mostly of stone 
(Pl. 4), but also rock cut — cover an area measuring c. 560 x 
270m. Many ofthe stone buildings were originally two- 
storey and are well preserved to above their windows. 
Rock-cut buildings include two temples with datable 
epigraphy. The first has an inscription to Gallienus (AD 
260-8) and the second a dipinti that is not earlier than the 
third quarter of the 2nd century.? Excavation has uncovered 
a Roman sequence from at least the Ist century AD through 
to the 6th century, but most of the deposits are from the 4th 
to 6th centuries. Nevertheless, numerous Fayum portraits of 
the 2nd century clearly show the wearing of emeralds,” and 
while some of these may have come from further East it is 
likely that others were from the Egyptian source. 


The Red Sea and Eastern trade 

The economic exploitation of India via the Red Sea was 
systematized after the annexation of Egypt as a province by 
Augustus in 30 Bc. Through these ports Egypt became the 
funnel for goods from the East, following a route from the 
Red Sea, to Coptos on the Nile, and eventually Alexandria. It 
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is the Augustan period, and the remainder of the Ist century 
AD, that has been considered the high point of Indo-Roman 
trade. Archaeologically this has been supported by the 
abundance of Ist-century coinage in India that numbers in 
the thousands; furthermore, the most detailed and 
informative documents such as Strabo’s Geography, Pliny’s 
Natural History and the anonymous shipper’s guide the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, all belong to the 1st century. 
However, recent evidence — especially from Egypt — 
indicates that this trade was maintained and even flourished 
during the 2nd century." 


Myos Hormos and Berenike 

Within the Roman period the site at Myos Hormos was active 
between the late 1st century Bc and at least the mid-3rd 
century AD, when the silting of its harbour appears to have 
led to its abandonment. While the University of Chicago 
1978-80 excavations focused on structural features,” 
examination of the harbour was a priority for the 1999-2003 
excavations conducted by the University of Southampton.” 
A large deposit formed of reused amphorae was the main 
built structure associated with the harbour. The amphorae, 
in places backed by a sea-defence wall, were used to 
consolidate the muddy area surrounding the harbour and to 
form a quay.” Further reuse of amphorae is seen elsewhere 
on site, including a 2nd-century oven constructed from 
amphora spikes. These features,” together with the absence 
of monumental architecture, emphasize the lack of 
investment put into the infrastructure at the port. This forms 
a contrast to that seen at the Eastern Desert quarries and 
presents an interesting anomaly in terms of the overall trend 
elsewhere in the empire towards investment in roads and 
port facilities during this period. 

The southerly port of Berenike has a longer period of 
occupation, extending from the mid-3rd century Bc and 
ending before the mid-6th century Ap. A segment ofa 
Ist-century — possibly Augustan — wall from a pier or wharf" 
has been excavated at Berenike, although, since the on-going 
excavations focus on the waterfront area, they may revise 
our understanding of the harbour facilities and their 
development. However, from what we know at the moment, 
the Berenike harbour, like that at Myos Hormos, lacked 
monumental structures that exist at many Mediterranean 
ports. Since 2009 excavations at Berenike have included 
deposits, containing ropes and timbers, adjacent to the 
harbour that date into the 2nd century AD.” 

The occupation sequences of Berenike and Myos Hormos are 
interrelated, with Myos Hormos seemingly more active during 
the 2nd and into the 3rd century. Although there is more 
preserved architecture from Berenike than Myos Hormos 
— much belonging to a building technique combining ashlar 
and coral termed opus Berenikeum?? — the balance of structures 
belong to the late Roman period. In contrast to the lack of 
infrastructure at these sites, the artefact and faunal 
assemblages are particularly rich, displaying a vast array of 
Red Sea, Mediterranean and Eastern goods that attest to the 
flourishing activity of the sites. The pottery assemblages 
boast a remarkable range of Augustan and Ist-century 
imports from throughout the Mediterranean, with more 
reliance on Egyptian types from the 2nd century. Both sites 


are equally rich in Eastern goods. Piper nıgrum or black 
pepper from south-west India (modern Kerala) was one ofa 
number of Indian finds identified from the Red Sea ports, 
and amongst the most significant items that helped fuel the 
demand for trade. The largest single cache comes from 
Berentke where 7.5kg of black pepper was found in an zn situ 
Indian storage jar associated with the mid-1st-century AD 
Serapis temple. 


Eastern Desert roads 
Over the last 20 years extensive survey in the Eastern Desert 
has done much to locate the ancient road systems and their 
adjacent sites. Amongst these routes is that of the Via Nova 
Hadriana that was traced by a University of Delaware survey 
team between 1996 and 2000.? Although named after 
Hadrian, in places it follows more ancient routes and in fact 
some scholars have raised the possibility that its systematic 
origins may lie with Trajan. An inscription of AD 137 found 
at Antinoopolis reads: 
Emperor Caesar, son ofthe divine Trajan Parthicus, grandson 
of the divine Nerva, Trajan Hadrian Augustus, Pontifex 
Maximus, holding Tribunician power for the twenty-first time, 
Imperator for the second time, Consul for the third time, Father 
of his Country had built a new Via Hadriana from Berenike to 
Antinoopolis, that traversed safe and level areas along the Red 
Sea and furnished it at intervals with abundant hydreumata and 
stations and forts.” 


This suggests that rather than starting at Antinoopolis the 
construction worked northwards from Berenike or 
alternatively the road-building teams may have started at 
both Antinoopolis and Berenike. 

The Eastern Desert, including the Red Sea coast, may have 
changed from a military to a civilian administration by c. 132 
AD, according to the Coptos Tariff (OGZS 674) and Papyrus 
Hamburg 72° Y£ so, it is likely to have occurred under Hadrian 
and itis within the context ofthese activities that construction 
of the Via Nova Hadriana should be placed. When interpreted 
in terms of the overall road system of the Eastern Desert, 


Plate 5 Indian Ocean map showing sites mentioned in the text (map by A. Simpson) 
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Sidebotham et al. (in press) conclude that it served not a 
commercial function, but more administrative as a cursus 
publicus and cursus clabularıs that linked the Red Sea ports by 
land and promoted north-south communication. The 
quarries had their own east-west roads. 

Plate 1 shows some of these routes and clearly indicates 
the quarries of Mons Claudianus and Mons Porphyrites to be on 
separate networks from the ports at Myos Hormos and 
Berenike. While both these quarries and ports contributed to 
the general economic activity and prosperity of the region 
— prosperity resulting from long-distance trade that would in 
turn have impacted on available supply at the quarry sites — 
they remained separate activities, converging at the Nile 
port of Coptos. The situation differed for sites such as Sikait, 
which since it was located on the road between Berenike and 
Coptos, was more integrated into the long-distance routes, or 
at least this is suggested by the presence of ‘Indo-Pacific’ 
beads that were common trade items with India/Sri 
Lanka? Elsewhere in the Eastern Desert finds of Indian 
origin are restricted to ports on the Red Sea and Coptos on 
the Nile, where Indian pottery has been recorded. 
Exceptional to this is Vetus Hydreuma, the first road station 
between Berenike and Coptos, where Indian pottery has also 
been found. This separateness also reflects the different 
organization of mineral and trade resources. While stone 
was controlled by the emperor particularly for his building 
projects, the emperor benefited from Indo-Roman trade, 
through the quarter-tax in imports from the East (the tetarte), 
but apparently did not directly control it. 


India and its ports (PI. 5) 

Second-century documents describing the trade with India 
are less extensive than those for the Ist century, but 
according to Sidebotham those that exist, including 
Dionysius Periegetes, Juvenal and Lucian, are well- 
informed and non-prejudicial about India.8* An important 
text for this period 1s the mid-2nd-century Muziris papyrus 
— part ofa loan agreement between individuals in 
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Plate 6 Gold and silver coins from India, indicating 2nd-century 
coins (map by A. Simpson, modified from Turner 1989, map 1) 


Alexandria and Muziris, located on the south-western coast 
of India in modern Kerala. The document details not only 
the routes of the return journey to Alexandria but is explicit 
in the value of the shipload that would have been around 
HS 7 million. 

Until 2003 Muziris had been tentatively equated with a 
site on the northern banks of the Periyar River at 
Kodungallur,5° but archaeological evidence for the Early 
Historic period (equivalent with the Roman era) was lacking 
at the site. The identification of two sherds of Campanian 
amphorae in 2003 found at Pattanam, Kerala contributed to 
a hypothesis that it could have been part of the Muzıris site. 
Its situation south ofthe Periyar River, rather than north as 
indicated by the documents, was reconciled by the 
realization that the Periyar had migrated north since 
Roman times.? Since then full-scale exploration of the site 
during six seasons of excavation by the Kerala Council for 
Historical Research has revealed a wharf area, wooden 
canoe and large quantities of artefacts imported from the 
West.? Pattanam now boasts the largest quantity of Roman 
amphorae in India (over 6000 sherds) and, with other 
categories of evidence, has revealed a complex settlement 
that may well represent Muziris. Excluding medieval 
occupation, the site has a sequence possibly from as early as 
500 BC to c. 5th century AD. Most of the Roman amphorae 
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date to the late 1st Bc/early Ist century AD; there are, 
however, some amphorae that extend into the 2nd century, 
such as Egyptian examples of wine amphorae. 

Coins are the most widespread and prolific Roman 
artefact type in India and have been the subject of interest 
and debate since they were first identified in the late 18th 
century. Plate 6 was compiled by Turner,? whose work 
emphasized Early Roman precious metal hoards. These 
hoards comprise c. 75 find spots with more than 6000 denari 
and 800 aurei of the Ist to 3rd centuries. Over 70 per cent of 
the silver and go per cent ofthe gold occur as hoards in the 
South, especially the south-west.*^ Most are Julio-Claudian 
in date, although rare Republican coins are present, 
sometimes found with later issues up to Hadrian.* 

The interpretation of these coins has been controversial, 
whether they were used as money or bullion and whether 
they travelled at the time of their face date or at certain set 
periods after coinage reforms. Interpretation will certainly 
vary according to context, particularly their location in 
India and the type of metal. For the later coins, from the 2nd 
century onwards, it is possible that they arrived while still 
current in the empire.” 

Plate 6 indicates the Hadrianic and other 2nd-century 
coins, including those from Trajan to Commodus but not 
Septimius Severus. Only in four instances are the Hadrianic 
coins the latest in the deposit, so itis more meaningful to 
consider the combined groups more generally as 2nd 
century. There is a slight bias in their distribution towards 
Andhra Pradesh on the east coast,? and this would increase 
by another two sites if coins of Septimius Severus were 
included. It must be stressed, though, that the sample is 
fewer than 50 coins in comparison with the 1000s of Julio- 
Claudian ones. 

Another document ofthis period 1s Claudius Ptolemy's 
Geography. Like coins, Ptolemy's gazetteer also suggests the 
development of the east coast of India in terms of classical 
knowledge during the 2nd century — with more sites listed 
than in the ıst-century ones.** A number of sites on the 
Coromandal (south-east) coast of India reflect direct or 
indirect contact with the Roman world through coins or 
pottery. The best known of these, due both to Wheeler's 
excavations there and the large quantity of Roman 
amphorae, is Arikamedu (ancient Poduke).® It would be 
gratifying to see a 2nd-century development at Arikamedu, 
but unfortunately there is no evidence in support of this. 
While there are some 2nd-century amphorae, the majority 
dated to the rst century BC/AD. 

Prior to the findings from Pattanam, Arikamedu had 
been the site in India with the largest quantity of Roman 
finds, especially amphorae. This concentration has been 
difficult to reconcile with its relative unimportance in 
documents. Logistically Arikamedu may have been difficult 
to reach by sea, around the Cape Comorin; similarly an 
overland route from the west coast would have been 
arduous. Why then was it so rich in Roman finds? This 
anomaly may be best explained if Arikamedu is seen asa 
contact point for exchange between local groups and the 
Roman world to points further east, Sri Lanka and even 
China. The importance ofthe east coast of India for 
communications with China 1s underlined by Chinese 
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documents that record embassies from Tamluk (on the 
north-east coast) to China in the grd century.* 

Young has recently summarized the evidence for contacts 
between the Roman world and China. Ptolemy’s 
Gazetteer, which described South-East Asia, together with 
Chinese documents, suggest that there may have been rare 
direct contact, more likely during the Antonine period. The 
most specific evidence comes from the Hou Han-Shou or 
Annals ofthe Later Han Dynasty, which mention the visit 
from a Roman embassy to China in AD 166 — although this 
embassy 1s thought to represent a consortium of merchants 
rather than diplomats. 


Parthia and Palmyra (PI. 7) 
'The Red Sea was not the only route to India. Parthia had easy 
access to the northern subcontinent. It is interesting to 
question whether the annexation of Mesopotamia under 
Trajan (AD 115-17) and its retraction under Hadrian had any 
impact or visibility in Egypt. It is argued here that the 
occupation was too short-lived to be materially visible in terms 
of pottery and other portable finds. The relationship with 
Palmyra may have been the more significant factor in 
providing continuity pre- and post-occupation of 
Mesopotamia. Hadrian visited Palmyra in AD 129/130 and 
Roman trade with Parthia was maintained via Palmyra's 
relations throughout the region, which were complex and 
varied depending on external circumstances. Given Palmyra's 
status within the Roman Empire, for all practical purposes 
the Palmyrenes were probably regarded by the Parthians as 
Roman, which particularly favoured Hadrianic and 
Antonine trade with Rome’s then client kingdom Mesene. 
Rare Mesopotamian finds have been identified from the 
Red Sea, and ceramics include a Parthian organic storage 


jar produced in southern Mesopotamia from the ıst century 
BG?? and found in a 2nd-century context at Myos Hormos. 
Better represented, but still rare, are Mesopotamian 
turquoise alkaline glazed table wares. 5’ While these glazed 
vessels do not obviously date to the 2nd century, being in 
contexts either earlier or later, they provide evidence for at 
least indirect contact with Mesopotamia both before and 
after the annexation of Mesopotamia by Rome. 

At least some wares may have reached the Egyptian ports 
through Palmyrenes, although an alternative route would 
have been around the Arabian peninsula, via sites in Oman 
such as Khor Rori (ancient Moscha Limen), or Qana (Kane) in 
Yemen.” Like the Egyptians, the Palmyrenes had an interest 
in the trade of Indian and Arabian goods which they 
obtained either indirectly from Parthia or directly, as they 
owned ships that undertook the journey to Scythia. Their 
activity in the region was conducted through Spasinou 
Charax and from c. AD 140 also Vologesias.» Chinese silk 
from north India would have been a major item of trade with 
Palmyra and is found there in archaeological contexts.53 To 
date we lack the archaeological evidence of Indian objects 
found at Palmyra that we have in such abundance from the 
Red Sea - but I am hopeful that future study may redress 
this. 

A number of corridors existed for contact between 
Palmyra and the Red Sea during Roman times and Antioch 
would have been a major outlet. Two inscriptions dating to 
the Antonine period found at Palmyra mention the /etarte. 
Previously thought to refer to tax collection at Palmyra, a 
number of scholars now argue that these inscriptions instead 
refer to its collection at Antioch,5* which places Antioch in a 
similar situation as Alexandria and Leuke Kome, where the 
tetarte was also levied. 
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A single vessel with a Palmyrene Aramaic inscription 
recovered from Myos Hormos,55 hints at the relationship 
between the Eastern Desert and Palmyra at this time. 
Historically and archaeologically Palmyra is well 
represented on the Red Sea in both commercial and 
military roles, although primarily during the late 2nd and 
grd centuries. 

A Palmyrene dedication from the ‘Palmyrene Red Sea 
Shipowners’ occurs at Coptos, possibly erected during the 
Hadrianic period? Auxiliary troops and merchants resided 
at Berenike and from a Palmyrene shrine a fragment of a 
bronze statue (possibly Hierobol/ Yarhibol) and two 
inscriptions were recovered. The first, dated to 8 September 
215 AD, is a dedication in Greek by a Palmyrene archer to the 
emperor Caracalla.’ The second comprises a bilingual 
dedication in Palmyrene and Greek dating to AD 180/85- 
212.59 Palmyrene activity in this long-distance trade may 
have diminished in the later 3rd century, although 
increasingly work at Palmyra demonstrates occupation 
extending beyond this long-established date for its sack by 
Aurelian in AD 272/3.°° 


Summary 

This survey of sites in the Eastern Desert shows the 2nd 
century, including the time of Hadrian, to be a period of 
sustained activity. Exploitation of the mineral resources was 
closely tied to imperial building projects and in the case of 
Mons Porphyrites provided the only source for imperial 
porphyry. Trade with the East also flourished during this 
period and contacts with India and Palmyra provided 
indirect access to other peoples and their trade goods. This 
sketch ofthe Eastern Desert reinforces the importance of 
Egypt to Hadrian, not only for personal reasons, but also 
economically. 
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Nowadays, Hadrian is one ofthe most popular emperors 
and his reign is considered to be a milestone ofthe Roman 
Empire. His journeys through the Roman Empire, the 
magnificent buildings constructed during his reign and his 
relationship with Antinous have all captured the interest of 
historians and the public. No less attention has been devoted 
to his legal and military reforms, but there are still many 
other aspects of Hadrian’s reign which require discussion. In 
this regard, I will analyse Hadrian’s economic strategies and 
what we might call his economic policy.’ 

The aim of this article is to present a general overview of 
Hadrian’s economic policy and the role it had within his 
reign. Literary sources described Hadrian as an emperor 
who took care of the needs of the provinces and acted 
accordingly, and this is also the image that emerges from 
other types of evidence.’ As we will see, the textual and 
archaeological evidence suggests that there was a general 
policy for the whole of the Roman Empire, a policy that 
sought a better management of its resources. Production of 
foodstuffs and exploitation of mineral resources were 
encouraged where possible, but there was also a 
development of the administration that dealt with the 
distribution of these resources. This policy was not 
undertaken through general edicts but through local 
measures that took into consideration the particularities of 
each province. On many occasions these measures were 
additions to previously issued laws and edicts that were 
revised and modified under Hadrian, sometimes in response 
to requests by citizens. 

Hadrian’s economic measures might not seem as striking 
as other aspects of his reign. Many of these measures were 
not ex novo and he might not have commissioned anything 
with the same impact on the economy as Trajan’s harbour in 
Portus (perhaps only the Via Hadriana in the Egyptian 
Eastern desert had a noticeable economic purpose). 
Nevertheless refurbishment of harbours, warehouses and 
macella was also part of his building policy and this, along 
with other measures, contributed to the economic 
development of the Roman Empire in the 2nd century AD 
The importance of economic policies undertaken during the 
empire cannot be underestimated since after all, the power 
of the emperor relied on an economic basis: the capacity to 
cover the basic food needs of the citizens of Rome and the 
army. Economic development played an essential role in 
guaranteeing the political stability of the empire and it was 
an important part of imperial propaganda.* 

This was no different in Hadrian’s case. His first actions 
as emperor, as well as the withdrawal of troops from 
Mesopotamia, were a series offiscal measures. His aims 
might have been twofold: to mitigate the public finances, 
battered after years of war and to reconcile Hadrian with his 
subjects? Hadrian had not had a good start as emperor. He 
had not only taken measures against Trajan's policies, but 
four senators had been killed. Although he claimed that he 
was not involved in these killings, some drastic measures had 
to be taken to avoid his popularity declining? Consequently, 
once he knew the state of the public finances, Hadrian 
abolished the public contribution for accession to the office 
(aurum coronarium), completely in the case of Italy and 
partially for the provinces.’ He also cancelled the private 


debts contracted in the previous 15 ycars to the fiscus from 
Rome, Italy and the provinces, burning the tablets where the 
debts were written in the Forum of Trajan. This last measure 
is attested both in coins and in a relief that might come from 
the same monument as the inscription." As Boatwright has 
pointed out, measures like this decreased state revenue. In 
fact after these examples at the beginning of his reign, 
Hadrian only granted them sparsely and normally locally, 
perhaps being conscious of the stress that they might put on 
the empire’s finances in the long term.? 

These first measures anticipate what would be the general 
economic policy of Hadrian, to guarantee the production of 
goods by granting fiscal measures and a decrease in the 
rental or purchase price that would guarantee the 
production of goods. 


Guaranteeing production 

A series of papyri from Heptakomia in Upper Egypt dated 
between December AD 117 and January 118 show that 
Hadrian must have issued an edict according to which 
imperial tenants of the basılike, demosia and ousiake were 
allowed to make new offers on the price of their lease.” As a 
consequence they were able to obtain a reduction in the 
price of the lease." The conditions for the lease of state lands 
that produced grain were particularly hard, with high taxes 
and the risk that they could be reclaimed by the state.” 
These conditions caused an endemic depopulation of the 
countryside and consequently land was not being cultivated. 
The situation in Egypt had been aggravated by the Jewish 
revolt that had started in ap 115 and was still going on in 
Egypt at the beginning of Hadrian’s reign.’ Hadrian’s edict 
can be seen as a precautionary measure that sought to 
prevent the situation in the countryside from degrading even 
further even if it was by decreasing imperial revenue. Ina 
recent article Capponi has interpreted the measure as an 
indication of the role that Egypt held in the supply of Rome. 
Nevertheless the importance of Egypt should be revised, and 
in view of the other measures that Hadrian took, we cannot 
see the case of Egypt as unique." 

This measure might have helped to avoid depopulation, 
but the economic insecurity of the farmers and the recurrent 
droughts seem to have continued. In ap 136 Hadrian had to 
issue a new edict, because forecasts were that the Nile flood 
was going to be insufficient for the year. This time he did not 
reduce the lease; instead he extended the period in which the 
payments could be made to between three and five years. 
Westermann considered that the measures granted on this 
occasion were less generous than the ones that Hadrian had 
granted at the beginning of his reign, but in my opinion they 
are quite similar as they only reduced partially the amount 
that the farmers had to pay.'? 

Further measures to guarantee the production of staples 
were taken in other provinces, in what it is one of the 
trends of Hadrian’s reign. His policies were applied 
generally throughout the Roman Empire, and Italy was 
not favoured over the provinces. Following the legal 
measures taken in Egypt, further action was taken in 
Africa with the lex Hadriana de rudibus agris or the law of 
Hadrian concerning vacant lands. Here Hadrian’s policy 
was based on the lex Manciana that regulated the terms and 


conditions under which coloni cultivated imperial land in 
the province of Africa." 

Hadrian’s law is documented in three inscriptions found 
in Ain-el-Djemal, Ain-Wassel and Lella Drebblia in the 
Bagradas valley in Tunisia, and while they do not mention 
the complete text of the law they show the changes made 
during Hadrian’s reign.? The documents preserved are a 
sermo procuratorum issued as an answer to the request ofa 
group of coloni, who had asked for authorization to cultivate 
olive orchards and vineyards in land that was now unused. 
They requested this permission on the basis that the colon? of 
the nearby saltus Neronianus were doing so and this followed 
the regulations stipulated by the previous law, the lex 
Manciana. The procuratores granted the permission following 
the lex Hadriana, not only allowing coloni to cultivate subseciva 
or unused land but also land that had been abandoned for a 
minimum of ten years. This measure sought continuity in 
agricultural production in imperial properties in Africa by 
allowing that land that was leased on an almost permanent 
basis could change hands ifit was neglected. 

The only other measure that we know from the lex 
Hadriana is shown in an inscription from Souk-el-Khemis 
dated to Commodus' reign. Here the coloni complained 
about the number of days of labour that they had to do for 
the conductores. They requested to follow the terms ofthe lex 
Hadriana that established that only six days oflabour a year 
should be done; the imperial answer confirmed that those 
should be the terms to be applied. In my opinion this 
measure can also be viewed as a way of guarantecing 
production in imperial lands by not burdening coloni with 
tasks other than the cultivation of the land. 

Continuity is the key in many imperial policies; as we 
have seen the /ex Hadriana only modified some terms of the 
lex Manciana and 1n the same way the measures issued by 
Hadrian were used for a long time. The Ain-Wassel 
inscription is in fact a restatement ofthe Ain-el-Djemal 
inscription from Septimius Severus' reign and shows the 
continuing validity of the lex Hadriana 60 years after it was 
issued. 

These laws were in the interest of both the general 
population and the Roman state. T'he lex Hadriana increased 
benefits to the fiscus and agricultural production in a 
province that was also important politically.”° Its 
inhabitants, on the other hand, benefited from the possibility 
of increasing their production. 

Further measures promoting the cultivation of public 
lands are documented in several cities ofthe Eastern 
Mediterranean like Thisbe and Delphi: in both places the 
cultivation of land that had been vacant for several years is 
allowed.” 

Encouragement of production was not only limited to 
agricultural produce but can also be documented in other 
goods that were essential to the Roman Empire. Measures 
concerning the exploitation of silver mines are recorded on 
one of the bronze tablets found in 1906 in Vipasca (modern 
Aljustrel) in the province of Lusitania. The tablet called Vip. 
Iis an epistula to Ulpius Aelianus, probably the person in 
charge of the exploitation of the mines, and it deals with the 
management ofthose mines that were granted to individuals 
and societies at this time. It is probable that this tablet is a 
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reissue of the lex metallis dicta mentioned in another bronze 
tablet found from Vipasca, the tablet called Vip. 1. 

The text of Vip. II suggests that some of the measures 
introduced ex novo by Hadrian concerned the lease of the 
silver mines, but what exactly constituted the liberalitas of the 
emperor Hadrian has been much discussed. The Roman 
state was offering a lease to exploit the silver mines of Vipasca 
for 4000 sestertii. It is unclear what these 4000 sestertii meant 
in relation to the total price of the lease and whether this was 
a single payment or if it actually was the first payment to 
secure the usufruct of the mine. According to D’Ors the 
second option is more plausible, as then the liberalitas of the 
emperor would be the fact that the buyer would be able to 
pay in instalments. The 4000 sestertit would be a part of the 
total price; the rest would be paid later. He thought that the 
Roman state would not consider getting less than the 
stipulated amount for the lease of the mine but that these 
conditions would be a benefit for the ‘buyer’ since he could 
wait until the mine was productive.” In this case it might be 
similar to the measures taken in Egypt in which there was 
no discount but a payment in instalments. Were the mine to 
remain idle for a certain period of time, it would be allowed 
to change hands. This might indicate a willingness of the 
Roman state to guarantee production along the same lines 
as we have seen in the lex Hadriana de rudibus agris.** Hadrian’s 
economic policy regarding production is concerned with 
lowering the fiscal pressure that might ultimately have led to 
a decrease of production. Taking into consideration the 
terms of both the /ex Hadriana de rudibus agris and the lex 
metallis dicta, I would suggest that the aim of Hadrian’s policy 
was to maintain a constant level of production, not 
necessarily to increase it. 

The lex metallis dicta echoes the measures of the lex Hadriana 
de rudibus agris; both encourage the use of ‘means of 
production’ through fiscal benefits. Here, as in the edict 
issued in Egypt at the beginning of his reign, the lex offered a 
discount on the lease, with the difference that while in Egypt 
the land was already in use, here, as in the province of Africa, 
the aim was to restore something that had fallen into disuse. 


Guaranteeing supply: the oil law of Athens 

The olive oil law of Athens was part of the law-giving 
(nomothesia) enacted in Athens, following the model of Solon 
and Dracon, during Hadrian's stay in Athens in AD 124—5. 
Part ofthe inscription is still preserved in its original 
location, the Roman Market of Athens.” 

'The aim ofthe law was to regulate the sale of olive oil in 
the city and to guarantee the civic supply of olive oil by 
avoiding speculation. The law guaranteed that a third ofthe 
olive oil production of Athens had to be reserved for the 
public needs of the city. The exception to this ruling 
concerned the owners of land in the former properties of 
Tiberius Claudius Hipparchus expropriated by Domitian; 
they had to reserve an eighth part oftheir production of olive 
oil instead of a third.° This was probably because these 
lands had been sold to purchasers less wealthy than 
Hipparchus, and it 1s also possible that the repayments for 
the land had to be made in kind; the requirement of a third 
of production might have seen this group of producers 
struggle to comply with the law. 
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These measures suggest that the producers might 
ordinarily have preferred to export their olive oil to selling it 
to the Athenian treasury, which would buy the oil at local 
market prices, thereby decreasing the potential profit of 
sellers. It is important to stress however that the aim was to 
guarantee the supply of olive oil, not to hoard the product as 
in the case of an over supply of olive oil; the product in that 
case might be requested back by the producers, who would 
then be free to sell it as they wished. 

It is interesting to note that the oil law affected not only 
the producers who were obliged to reserve part of the 
production for the city, but also the merchants who exported 
this oil from Athens; they had to be aware of what they were 
exporting because they would be liable if they exported oil 
reserved for the city. 

Although this law might have been modelled on previous 
Greck legislation, the measure does not differ in essence 
from the concept of the annona, which saw the state 
guaranteeing the supply of food to the population by buying 
at market price or below. The law gives an idea of the 
complexity of economic relationships in antiquity. Those 
affected by the law could be the tenants or owners ofthe 
estate or a harvest contractor; in the same way oll traders 
were also involved. 

The oil law of Athens might not have been the only law 
related to the production and sale of olive oil that Hadrian 
enacted. From Castulo in the Tarraconensis comes a marble 
base with the following inscription: rescriptum / sacrum / de re 
/ olearia? The rescriptum has long been attributed to 
Hadrian, not only because the letter-forms can be dated to 
the Trajanic-Hadrianic period but also because of the 
supposed similarity with the law of Athens: they both deal 
with the production and distribution of olive oil. It has been 
very tempting for historians and archaeologists to suggest 
that both laws are proof ofa general law to reorganize the 
production of olive oil in the Roman Empire. Martin has 
long proved that unfortunately there is no relation between 
them because they were both issued locally. The Athens law 
would have been drawn up by Hadrian as nomothetes of the 
city while the rescriptum of Castulo is the emperor’s reply to a 
question formulated by an individual or perhaps a society 
and then inscribed on stone because it was considered of 
shared interest. If both were part of the same general law for 
the empire, they would have been written originally in Latin 
and then translated into Greek for the Eastern 
Mediterranean provinces; this is not the case. The oil law of 
Athens was originally written in Greek following a Greek 
format." This does not undermine the fact that Hadrian 
had an interest in agricultural policy but it shows that 
measures were issued locally.?9 

Similar to the oil law of Athens is a letter attributed to 
Hadrian regarding the sale of fish in Eleusis.3° It exempts the 
fishermen of Eleusis from paying the Athenian two-obol tax 
when selling at Eleusis and it also encourages them to sell the 
product directly without the intervention of middlemen. 
This has been interpreted as an answer to possible food 
shortages during the celebration ofthe Mysteries, but in my 
opinion it can also be seen in a more general context of a 
desire to limit an excess of benefits for producers and traders 
that might in turn limit consumption. 


Neither the oil law of Athens nor the letter of Eleusis can be 
considered a particular economic policy of Hadrian. They are 
part ofa more general economic policy during the Roman 
Empire whereby the common good and the food supply ofthe 
population took precedence over private enrichment. But it is 
important to underline that although these measures sought 
to guarantee the food supply for the population of Athens and 
Eleusis, they did not try to limit private commercial 
transactions, nor did the state seek to control these.3' 

Not all have interpreted these measures as contributing to 
a positive development of the empire’s economy. Alcock 
reads them as Hadrian intervening in oil and fish prices. But 
Hadrian did not change the prices. In the case of Athens, he 
guaranteed the supply of oil for the city by making the 
producers sell the oil at market price, but only the required 
amounts of oil, not all. In the case of Eleusis, he did not limit 
the price but cut the number of parties involved in the 
transaction to avoid an excessive rise in the price of the 
product while not stopping free trade.” 


Harbours and warehouses: managing the 
infrastructure of distribution 

Promoting the cultivation of imperial land and encouraging 
agricultural production in the Roman provinces meant that 
the channels of distribution, both local and interprovincial, 
had to be kept in a good condition. Roads, harbours and 
warehouses were essential to maintain the production— 
distribution pattern and to keep the supply of foodstuffs and 
other materials moving around the empire. 

Hadrian’s passion for architecture and building is well 
known and the Historia Augusta says not only that he built 
something in almost every city, but that he tried to be aware 
of what was lacking in the provinces and acted accordingly.3 
This characteristic of his reign is also mentioned by Cassius 
Dio and in the Epitome de Caesaribus8* This was also a period 
of technological innovation based mainly on a change in the 
use of bricks that started in Trajan’s period and flourished 
with Hadrian. The technique changed from the use of opus 
reticulatum to the extensive use of opera mixta, opus caementicium 
and opus latericium.85 

The research undertaken by Boatwright on Hadrian’s 
building policy in the provinces of the Roman Empire shows 
that, although ‘non-utilitarian public works’, like temples 
and leisure buildings were more frequently built than 
‘utilitarian structures’, there was also an interest in other 
types of buildings. It is not surprising that aqueducts were 
the most popular of these ‘utilitarian’ constructions but 
Boatwright also documents the construction or remodelling 
of markets, horrea and harbours. In many cases the measures 
formed part of large-scale projects that included the 
rebuilding of other civic structures or other benefits to local 
citizens. The case of the flood control of the Copaic Lake in 
Bocotia, for which Hadrian not only built additional dykes 
but also intended to build an aqueduct, is a useful model of 
the complexity that surrounded these projects.’ 

As we will see, Ostia is also a good example of the 
building process in Hadrian’s reign and is particularly 
relevant for the study of economic activity because of the 
relationship with the new harbour at Portus. Although 
largely completed during Trajan’s reign, the impact of this 


project on the trade network in the area of Rome is fully 
noticeable in later periods.3 

Nevertheless, the economic implications of Hadrian’s 
engineering projects are clear in that they are mainly 
interpreted as a way of reinforcing the position of the 
emperor as a benefactor, rather than because of their 
economic value. In my opinion benefaction and economic 
benefit should be viewed as fulfilling a similar role within the 
running of the Roman Empire; we should not see economic 
benefit as a mere consequence of euergetism:? it is not 
possible to support this idea. If we take into consideration 
the changes in Roman administration that the building of 
Portus provoked, it becomes difficult to understand this from 
a purely propagandistic angle. In the same way, ‘Trajan and 
Hadrian’s efforts to solve the alluvium problems in Ephesus 
cannot be understood in those terms either (see n. 41). A 
different matter is that emperors sought to obtain the 
maximum benefit from this type of building works and 
presented it as cuergetism. It is a reciprocal relationship, in 
which economic development 1s as fundamental for the 
Roman Empire as the portrayal of the emperor as a 
benefactor.3 

Hadrian built or refurbished the ports and commercial 
infrastructure in the cities of Lupiae, Byblos, Trapezus, Patera, 
Andriake Puteoli, perhaps Pompeiopolis, Ephesus and of course 
Rome. The extent of these works is sometimes difficult to 
evaluate since barely any remains are preserved.* In 
Ephesus the inscriptions document the construction of a new 
embankment that might have been built to counteract the 
endemic problem of most ports, the build up of alluvium 
(silt), which had already caused drainage problems during 
Trajan’s reign.* 

Andriake was the harbour of the city of Myra, one of the 
principal cities of the Lycian League. It is also known as one 
of the stops of the apostle Paul on his journey to Rome; here 
he is said to have changed to an Alexandrian ship that has 
been interpreted as an annonarian ship carrying Egyptian 
grain to supply the city of Rome. Part of the port structures 
and the horrea that were rebuilt by Hadrian during his 
second journey to the Eastern Mediterranean in AD 129 are 
still visible, although sand has taken over and the area is now 
a swamp. These structures are related to the supply of the 
city and not with external trade, since they are not close to 
the harbour; nothing in what is preserved today or any other 
literary or epigraphic document indicates that Myra could 
have been a suitable stop for an Alexandrian ship of those 
characteristics or held an important role in the grain supply. 
Hence we should interpret the new structures as part of the 
local refurbishment of the infrastructure of the city. 

By contrast, both Trapezus and Puteoli held relevant roles 
in the imperial distribution network. Trapezus was the 
headquarters ofthe classis pontica while Puteoli, 1n the Gulf of 
Naples, had a pivotal role as one of the main ports of Rome. 
The interventions in these cities can then be understood 
within a general policy of keeping the infrastructure ofthe 
empire in suitable condition. The works undertaken in 
Puteoli are attested by two inscriptions dated to AD 121 and 
can be related to the visit of Hadrian to Campania 
mentioned in the Historia Augusta.** Both inscriptions were 
recovered from the sea near the ripa puteolana and are 
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dedications to Hadrian, one by the vicus Lartidianus and the 
other by an unknown Grenz 3 

Also, Hadrian now had in his hands the new port of 
Rome: Portus. The lack of a sea port for Rome had been an 
ongoing problem even if Puteoli fulfilled the role efficiently. 
In fact, even after the construction of the new harbour at 
Portus its role does not seem to have diminished, as the 
refurbishment at Puteoli in Hadrian's time demonstrates. 
Johannowsky proposed that actually the rebuilding of the 
harbour of Puteoli in this period has to be understood in the 
wider context ofthe change in measures regarding the 
annona; he thinks that the abandonment ofthe construction 
of Nero's canal pushed towards finding other solutions like 
the new tracks ofthe Via Appia or the new harbour in 
Portus.* 

The bulk ofthe construction in Portus was done during 
Trajan’s reign, with the new hexagonal basin and a vast 
warchouse area that increased from 32,790 sq. m to 92,278 
sq. m during the 2nd century AD.” Undoubtedly its role 
developed with the construction ofthese Trajanic structures; 
probably it had been decided that Portus should replace 
Puteoli as the arrival harbour of the grain fleet and this would 
reflect also on Trajan’s subsequent reforms of the annona.*® 
Recent discoveries at Portus have underlined that some of its 
warchouses did not have the distinctive courtyard of 
warehouses in Ostia or in Rome. This suggests that they 
might be linked to state-controlled transport and a wider 
range of products, while those in Ostia might have been used 
for private activities. The warehouses would be directly 
linked to Rome and would help to organize fluvial transport: 
goods could be stored in Portus and transported to Rome 
gradually.® 

The administration ofthe annona also changed during 
Trajan’s reign, as it had done when Claudius built the first 
basin.5° A new post was created, the procurator annonae Portus et 
Ostiae, and the extent of the influence of the new port in the 
administration of the resources that arrived there might 
further be seen in one ofthe products that arrived at Rome, 
Baetican olive oil, as will be discussed." The impact that 
Portus had on the restructuring ofthe goods supply of Rome 
meant that during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
the infrastructure both in Rome and Ostia continued to 
develop and create a distribution network along with Portus. 

There was in fact a boom in building works in Ostia 
during the mid-2nd century AD where both public and 
private buildings were constructed.» It is during Hadrian’s 
reign that we find the first explicit mention ofimperial 
intervention in the city? Hadrian gave two million sesterces 
to reconstruct the Baths of Neptune and the arca 
surrounding the building that included a porticus and the 
office for the vigiles. This is attested by the fact that they all 
were constructed with brick with the same figlinae5+ The 
bricks were supplied by figlinae whose owners were closely 
linked to the emperor, Domitia Lucilla, Arria Fadilla and Q, 
Servilius Prudens. 

Hadrian also seems to have promoted the cultivation of 
land and had settled imperial tenants in Ostia as Vespasian 
and Trajan had done previously According to Meiggs, the 
reason for this might have been that with the development of 
the harbour, the population might have been more 
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interested in the fast money coming from trade than in 
agricultural cultivation,* a plausible explanation for a 
measure that brings to mind the edicts issued in Africa and 
Egypt in order to promote agricultural production. 

In Rome, the logistic activity zone in the Aventine area 
around the river harbour of the city was also refurbished. It 
is possible that the remodelling of the area, which had 
already started in Trajan’s period, was not only due to the 
needs created by Portus, but also by the endemic flooding in 
the region that is mentioned in the Historia Augusta” 

The excavations undertaken by Bruzza between 1868 
and 1870, whose results were re-examined by Gatti in the 
1930s and Cressedi in the 1950s, along the bank of the Tiber 
in the Testaccio neighbourhood have brought to light the 
remains of the embankment and adjacent buildings. The 
embankment was probably built during Trajan’s reign at the 
same time as Portus, but was remodelled in Hadrian’s time, 
as the brick stamps prove.** Three other milestones 
document further refurbishment on the banks of the Tiber 
during Hadrian’s reign. Here, the measures follow the 
same pattern as in other cities of the Roman Empire: we 
cannot see a drastic reorganization of the area but there was 
an effort to make sure that it is kept in good condition. 

In Rome, as we have seen in Portus, there was also a 
change in the administrative officers who were in charge of 
the area and a new curator alvei et riparum Tiberis et cloacarum 
urbis appears. It is possible that some of the horrea underwent 
further refurbishment in Hadrian’s time, as the change of 
name of the Horrea Galbana (changing from Galbiana to 
Galbana) might suggest.” In the opinion of Rodriguez 
Almeida, the construction of Trajan’s harbour in Portus did 
not mean that new stores were built in the Testaccio area but 
that there might have been a specialization of the stores.” 

As we have seen the new harbour in Portus changed the 
organization of the supply of the city of Rome. This change 
entailed the construction of new warehouses and harbour 
infrastructure in the cities involved in this distribution 
network, Portus, Puteoli, Rome and Ostia, but not only that, 
it also modified their administrative structure. This change 
might have been so profound that it affected the production 
areas of two important products for the Roman Empire: 
olive oil and marble. 

At the very end of Hadrian’s reign, c. AD 136, changes in 
the epigraphic system of two products are recorded: the 
Dressel 20 amphorae carrying Baetican olive oil and marble 
blocks from several quarries around the Roman Empire. 
Despite apparently being very different both olive oil and 
marble were essential commodities for the smooth running 
of the empire. Marble was a key commodity in the public 
building policy and olive oil was essential for the food supply 
of the citizens of Rome and the army. Although the 
production and transport of both products was in private 
hands, the Roman state tightly controlled its distribution 
with detailed written specifications. What was the reason for 
these changes? In the case of marble, the change in the 
marking in Hadrian’s time cannot be understood as a result 
of the increase in the production of marble due to the 
increase of building activity, as such modifications should 
then have taken place earlier when building activity was at 
its peak. 


Olive oil was carried in amphorae ofa type called 
Dressel 20, which carried a vast amount of epigraphy: 
stamps, /ituli picti and graffiti. In this case, the change is 
more of an evolution of the titulus pictus 8 or fiscal control; 
new elements are included in the form that was written on 
the amphora on its way to Rome. With regard to graffiti, 
the marks inscribed on the amphora during the production 
process change; some new types of graffiti appear while 
others disappear. 

Tituli picti were a means of fiscal control, and during 
Hadrian’s reign four new elements were added to the 
inscription. Until then, the titulus pictus inscription had 
consisted of one line of writing with three main elements: a 
name in the genitive case followed by the abbreviation ‘A’ 
that was sometimes followed by a number; and finally a 
name in nominative case. 

The Hadrianic inscriptions start with ‘R? crossed 
horizontally by a straight line or ‘R.. Dressel was the first to 
interpret ‘F? as an abbreviation that, according to him, may 
indicate that the amphora and its content were property of 
the fiscus. Frank interpreted ‘R as ‘received’. The second 
new element is the mention of this city of Baetica: Astigis, 
Corduba and Hispalis are the most common, but occasionally 
other cities such as Castulo or Malaca appear. According to 
Remesal, this would be the capital of the administrative 
conventus where the control took place.‘ The third item to 
appear in this period is a place name ending in -um or -ense 
that normally accompanies the person’s name in the genitive 
case and abbreviation ‘A’. The fourth addition is the name of 
the acceptor, shortened to acc, followed by a name in 
nominative. This fourth element disappeared during the 
Severan period.^ 

The result was a new form of the tituli picti, as in CIL XV 
4366, where the Latin reads R. Hispal. xx. ccxv. / Capitonis. 
Aa. Car[- - - ] / Imp. Comm. II et Vero, would be as follows: 
‘Received; Hispalis; value 20 sest.; weight 215 Ibs.; from the 
estate of Capito; export duty: 2 asses’, followed by the name 
of the clerk and the consular date (AD 179). A further change 
was introduced during Antoninus Pius’ reign with the 
inclusion of the consular date.® 

In the case of the graffiti ante cocturam, the change is the 
opposite: they are simplified. Graffiti during Hadrian’s 
period were calendar dates, names and numbers between 1 
and 10 and multiples of 100. In this period and during that of 
Antoninus Pius there is a change; the calendar dates 
disappear while the number of symbols increases. The fact 
that we do not know what the graffiti stood for makes it 
difficult to understand the change, but a change in the 
organization of the production of amphorae during this time 
is plausible based on this evidence. An increase in the 
agricultural production has been evidenced during this 
time; and perhaps what we see here is the result of that 
increase. This would have lead to an increase in the number 
of amphorae needed and perhaps the potters needed a 
‘faster’ way of recording the information they required 
during the production of these containers. 

The blocks of marble that were shipped to Rome also 
carried formulaic inscriptions mentioning the consular date, 
the contractor and the letter ‘n’ followed by a number, as in 
this example from the year ap 54 found in Rome ina 


column from the quarries of Chemtou in Tunisia: M. Crasso 
co(nsule)/ex r(atione) Lae(ti)/n(umero) CCCXCILX.9 

This formula was changed around Ap 136 for a more 
complex one that keeps the consular date but changes the 
name of the contractor for a detailed mention of the origin of 
the block within the quarry as in this example from the 
quarry of Docimium in Asia Minor: Rustico I et Aquilino cos [1.e. 
consulis]/off(icina) And(ae) caes(ura) Dom(estici)/ b(racchio) TIT loco 
CVIS 

As we have seen, both tituli 5 and quarry marks change 
towards the end of Hadrian's reign. Both types introduce the 
crossed ‘R’ asa sign that the product has been checked, 
although the exact meaning is still unknown. Despite both 
being control marks, the products that were being controlled 
were very different. While for olive oil the weight of the 
content as well as the fiscal district from where the oil was 
shipped were among the aspects to be controlled, the quarry 
marks seemed to have included an inventory number. 
Nevertheless, both mention the officials in charge ofthe 
operations. 

What could be the reason for the change in these marks? 
In my option there is no evidence that the changes were due 
to a reorganization in the production of olive oil or in the 
quarries apart from the case of the graffiti on Dressel 20 in 
which perhaps we could propose a change in the fabrication 
of the container, but not in the content. Perhaps we should 
look to the distribution side ofthe process. Both products 
arrived in Ostia/ Portus to be shipped later to the emporium in 
Rome. As both of these areas underwent a serious 
transformation from the end ofthe ıst century AD until the 
mid-2nd century AD, the enlargement of the harbour area 
with new stores and facilities might well have had an impact 
on the distribution of the products. This may have led to an 
increase in the number of products that arrived in Rome 
and a better control might have been necessary. T'hese 
changes may be related to the new warehouses in Portus or 
to another fiscal measure whereby finances were controlled 
directly by the emperor's offices. 

Not only was production affected, but also the control of 
it. Inscriptions on instrumentum domesticum like tituli picti è on 
amphorae Dressel 20, on brickstamps and on marble blocks 
show that production was better recorded. Again, despite 
the fact that these epigraphic changes all have different 
characteristics and that the annonarian olive oil is a different 
product from the exotic marbles used in public buildings, 
they reflect the attitude and interest ofthe Roman 
government in overseeing production and making the 
distribution more efficient. These changes cannot be seen as 
the ‘invention’ of Hadrian, as an interest in the provinces 
and a progressive supervision by the Roman emperors date 
back to the reign of Vespasian and they continued 
afterwards during the reigns of Hadrian's successors. 

The changes in epigraphy may reflect a better 
management of the resources to be used or distributed by the 
Roman state like the annonarian Baetican olive oil or the 
marble from the imperial quarries. Fant has proposed that, 
in the case of the marble, it was the most prestigious types of 
marble that carried the inscriptions in order to monopolize 
the use of these marbles.99 Given that these marbles were 
carried exclusively to Rome, I would suggest that there 1s not 
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only a prestige reason for the use of inscriptions, but that the 
complexity ofthe harbour operations in Rome would 
require a better documentation ofthe products that arrived 
in the city and had to be recorded by the officials. 


Conclusion 

In summary, I would say that Hadrian’s economic policy 
was set on the tradition of previous imperial economic 
policies. Hadrian’s lex de rudibus agris was based on the lex 
Manciana; his economic measures were undoubtedly related 
to his predecessor’s policy and this was also followed by 
Antoninus Pius. Hadrian’s economic policy does not make 
him appear as the innovative emperor that surfaces in his 
interest for architecture or even in his law reforms, but it was 
equally important since it reinforced the stability of the 
empire by promoting agricultural production and the 
distribution of goods. 

The economic measures were not universally applied to 
the whole ofthe Roman provinces and there is not a general 
edict to confirm this. The changes were applied locally 
following previous laws and the particularities of each 
province. The example ofthe Athens oil law is 
paradigmatic; issued while Hadrian was holding a local 
office and following the example of Greek laws. What unifies 
the economic policy is the fact that it had a common aim for 
the provinces: to secure the continuation ofthe production 
of products essential to the Roman Empire and to guarantee 
that their distribution was carried out smoothly by 
refurbishing ports and warehouses. Accompanying these 
measures there was also a tighter control of the distribution 
process. This does not necessarily mean that the role of the 
Roman state increased, but that there was better 
documentation of what was travelling where. 

Many other aspects are still left to be discussed, such as 
the relationship between the measures taken in Vipasca and 
the intensification of the production of lead in Sardinia and 
Britain or how the Via Hadriana changed the transport of the 
Eastern Desert in Egypt, but I believe that the examples 
presented here give a good overview of what Hadrian’s 
economic policy may have been. 


Notes 

1 Using the term ‘economic policy’ when studying the economy of 
the Roman Empire may still seem polemic today. There seems to 
be an unanimous acceptance of the fact that the Roman economy 
was complex and that the Roman state had an important role in 
the economy of the empire, either directly (i.e. imposition of taxes) 
or indirectly, such as in the building and maintenance of the 
infrastructure that allowed commercial transactions (i.e. harbours 
and roads). For an overview of the Roman economy: Temin 2006; 
Hopkins 2009. For the role of the Roman state: Scheidel 2012, 1-21 
(esp. p. 8); Lo Cascio 2007; Drexhage et al. 2002, 28-35). Whether 
or not the economic measures taken by the Roman state can be 
considered a conscious economic policy is still a matter of 
discussion. For Andreau, the question is anachronistic because the 
Roman Empire did not have a sense of economy as we have today 
(Andreau 2010, 201-4), while for Lo Cascio the existence of an 
economic policy is doubtful as economic measures would be the 
result of liberalitas and indulgentia of the emperor (Lo Cascio 2007, 
pp. 623 and 631). Or, as was earlier suggested by Frank, the Roman 
state sought to maintain the stability obtained by Augustus at the 
end of the civil war (Frank 1940, 267). Following Drexhage et 
al.(2002), I consider that the economic actions of the state and the 
impact they had on the economy of the Roman empire are too 
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complex to have been conceived exclusively under the umbrella of 
the liberalitas. The case of the harbour in Portus is one in which the 
impact on the administration of the annona and in the storage 
management cannot be explained solely by the euergetism of 
Claudius. He described the first building works at Portus as a 
solution to flooding but they also provided an easier route for the 
barges that were going upstream to Rome (Thylander 1952, B310 = 
CILXIV 85 = ILS 207; Keay and Millett 2005, 298; see further in 
this article, p. 119, n. 38). In modern economics, an economic 
policymaker is one who sets and enforces the rules of the economic 
policy, manages tax and spending, as well as the issue and 
management of currency, produces goods and services, fixes 
problems or pretends to and negotiates with other countries 
(Bénassy-Quéré 2010, 11-12). I think it is fair to use the term 
‘economic policy’ when discussing the measures that the emperor 
and the Roman state took. The fact that the framework was a 
different one and that we have little proof ofit does not mean that 
there was not an economic conscience behind it. On Roman 
economic thought see Vivenza 2012. 

HA Hadrian, 13; Dio, 69.5. 

Rostovtzeff considered that Hadrian’s urbanism policy contributed 
to the postponement of the decline of the Roman Empire (1957, 
366). 

Social unrest due to shortage of food is documented on several 
occasions, for example when the emperor Claudius was attacked 
by the population of Rome during a shortage of grain (Suetonius, 
Claudius, 18). The propagandistic use of guaranteeing the food 
supply of the city of Rome is evident in the Res Gestae Divi Augusti 
where Augustus boasts about how he had organized the supply: 
RGDA 5, 15 and 18. For acommentary see Cooley 2009, pp. 129; 
173-4 and 181-2. 

Nevertheless the withdrawal ofthe troops also had economic 
implications as the cost had drained the public finances, which 
strained the stability ofthe Roman Empire. For a recent view on 
the decision to withdraw the troops from Mesopotamia as a result 
ofthe economic situation in the Roman Empire and its justification 
by means of the policies of Cato and Augustus, see Cortés Copete 
2009, 136-9). 

Following HA Hadrian, 5-9. Dio, 69.8.1. Hadrian not only 
withdrew the troops from Mesopotamia but also demolished a 
theatre in Rome. The measure appears as relevant in the Historia 
Augusta perhaps because it stresses even more the fact that Hadrian 
did not follow in the footsteps of Trajan. The other measures taken 
by Hadrian once he become emperor were to give a double bonus 
to the soldiers and in order to stop the rumours about him, he 
ordered that the citizens should get two congiaria on top of the three 
aureus that had already been given while he was away. Further 
measures included depositing the property of those who had been 
condemned in the state treasury rather than in his private one as 
was the practice up to then. He also expanded the alimenta created 
by Trajan. 

The lowering of the aurum coronarium in the provinces might be only 
attested in one instance, in a letter of Hadrian to Astypalaea. 
Oliver 1989, doc. 65 (with previous bibliography). Boatwright has 
recently expressed her doubts about the document because 
Hadrian did not know the amount that the city owed which seems 
unlikely in the case of the crown tax. She also mentions the fact 
that when Alexander Severus took a very similar measure he only 
mentioned Trajan and Marcus Aurelius as parallels. Boatwright 
2000, 89, n. 23. For the aurum coronarium see also Millar 1977, 
139-42. And for the contradiction in the text between the aurum 
coronarium that went directly to the emperor and the public finances 
see: Cortés Copete 2009, 139-40. 

HA Hadrian 6.5 and 7.6; Dio 69.8.1; ILS 309 = Sm. 64a. Coins BMC 
III 417 = Sm. 64b. The relief is now in the collection of Chatsworth 
House. See Birley 1997, 97-8; Duncan-Jones 1990, 59 and 66 (on 
people spending more as a consequence of Hadrian’s measures). 
Boatwright 2000, 88-94 for the measures taken by Hadrian 
regarding taxes. 

There are six leases, all from the same period between December 
AD 117 and January 118 for the same place, the town of Heptakomia in 
Upper Egypt. The first four were published in Kornemann 1908 
and then restudied by Wilcken 1913, 245-6 and in Kornemann 
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1910-12, nos 4-7. A further papyrus with the same type of lease was 
published in Johnson, J. de M., Martin, V. and Hunt, A.S. 1915, no. 
96. See also Blazquez 2008, 81; Cortes Copete 2009, 142. 
Rowlandson 1996, 77-80. She argues that flexibility on taxing land 
according to its use and the Nile flood had already been attempted 
in the edict of Tiberius Iulius Alexander without much success. 

On tenancy of state land in Egypt see: Kehoe 2007, 62-4. 
Westermann 1925. 

Capponi 2010. The increasing economic importance of the African 
provinces is well attested: Cébeillac-Gervasoni 1994, A7 20. 

P. Oslo 78; Riccobono 81; D’Ors 1948, 177, 199-200; Jouguet 1920. 
For a propagandistic interpretation of these and other measures of 
Hadrian see: Pavön Torrejön 2009. 

Westermann 1925. 

The exact date of the lex Manciana is not known, as we only know of 
it through later references. The main one is an inscription from 
Henchir-Mettich (CIL VIII 25902) dated in the reign of Trajan that 
confirms the terms of the lex Manciana. The law authorizes the 
cultivation of vacant land (subseciva) for a rent of one third of the 
crop payable to the conductores on behalf of the Roman estate. The 
lease is long term but in case of the land being unused, it would be 
repossessed by the state. Trajan introduced some benefits for the 
cultivation of new crops and granted the suspension of the rent for 
five years for figs and vineyards and ten for olive orchards. The 
bibliography on this law and the lex Hadriana is extensive due to the 
importance of these laws to our understanding of the organization 
of the imperial lands in Africa: Carcopino 1906; Schulten 1907, 
188-212; Carcopino 1908; Van Nostrand 1925; Flach 1978, Flach 
1982; Kehoe 1988, 28-70; Kolendo 1991; Rovstovtzeff 1994; 
Hauken 1998, 2-28; De Light 1998-9; Kehoe 2007, 56—62; 
Magalhäes de Oliveira 2008. 

CIL VIII 25943 (Ain-el-Djemal) and 26416 (Ain-Wassel). De Vos 
2000, 35, fig. 57 (Lella Drebblia). 

CIL VIII 10570, 14451 and 14464. 

Blazquez 2008, 84. 

Thisbe: /G VII 2226 + 2227; SIG (3), 884; Delphi: Ferrary and 
Rousset 1998, 318—19. Cortés Copete 2009, 139—40; Blazquez 2008, 
84-6 (on the problems with the limits of properties). 

Lazzarini 2001; Domergue 1983 (both with extensive 
bibliographies). 

D'Ors 1953, 112-33. For Domergue there is no liberalitas in 
Hadrian's measures and in his view the emperor only changes the 
procedure of buying the lease ofthe silver mines; once the required 
price is reached, the sale is completed. Domergue 1983, 126-8; 
2004, 228. 

Despite the similarities between the /ex metallis dicta and the lex 
Hadriana de rudibus agris we should not forget that the coloni who 
cultivated the imperial lands of Africa and the private 
entrepreneurs who bought the rights to the mines belonged to very 
different social groups. 

Martin 2001; Oliver 1989,232—8; Sayas Abengochea 1983. 
Hipparchus, whose lands had been expropriated by Domitian, was 
the grandfather of Herodes Atticus. Philostratus, VS 2.1.2.; 
Ameling 1983; Graindor 1930; Pleket 1961, 305. 

D'Ors 1956. 

Martín 2001. 

Piganiol 1965; Martin 1994, 182-3. 

IG 2(2), 1102. The letter is attributed to Hadrian based on style 
grounds. Boatwright 2001, 90-1; Oliver 1989, doc. 77; Martin 1982, 
82-5; Graindor 1934, 127-9. 

Alcock 2007, 671. 

For Hadrian’s economic interventionism and an attempt to read 
both the oil law of Athens and the fish sellers letter of Eleusis from 
an purely economic point view: Silver 2011. 

HA Hadrian. 11.1 and 19.2. Hadrian’s interest in the provinces can 
be understood as part ofan ongoing process in which Italy became 
a less dominant part of the empire, a process that affected all areas, 
not only agricultural production. For this change in the 
administration see: D’Ors 1965, 157 and 161. 

Dio, 69.5.2—3; Epit. de Caes.14.4—5. See a comment on the sources in 
Boatwright 2000, 20-3. 

As an introduction to this change see: DeLaine 2001. 

The project was undertaken with imperial funds that were 
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administered locally, and once the dykes were rebuilt, further 
measures were required to avoid their misuse. Oliver 1989, doc. 
108-18. The situation dragged on until the reign of Antoninus Pius; 
Roesch 1985; Fossey 1986; Boatwright 2000, 113-16. 

On Hadrianic buildings in Ostia: Meiggs 1973, 133—406; Calza et al. 
1953, 129 40. 

Lo Cascio 2007; Boatwright 2000, 143. 

Suetonius Claudius 20; Leveau 1993. On the reluctance to accept 
economic activity as part as the policies ofthe emperors see 
Rickman (2008, 11) who does not think that Roman emperors 
ordered the construction of harbours with the intention of 
benefiting the economic life ofthe Roman Empire, rather they 
were just benefactions to fulfil personal interest or the desire to be 
seen as great benefactors. The same goes for the managing ofthe 
harbours, as the Roman state was not involved in that either. 
Ephesus: /Ephesos 274 Syll. (3) 839 = Smallwood, 494 (AD 129) cf. 
Spanu 2001; Byblos: CILIII 6696; Zupiae (Bruttium): Pausanias, 
6.19.9); Puteoli: CIL X 1640 = ILS 336; Trapezus: Arr. Perip. M. Eux., 
16.6). The refurbishment of the harbour of Pompeiopolis might be 
attested in a coin dated to the reign of Antoninus Pius from the 
Newell collection at the American Numismatic Society. The coin 
shows a harbour structure, and the fact that the city added the 
name of Hadrian to its name and the shape of the structure are 
enough for the author to suggest that the harbour might have been 
remodelled under Hadrian. Evidence is scant, but neither would I 
rule it out as Boatwright does (Boyce 1959). For the location of 
Lupiae and the interest ofthe Hadrian in the Greek provinces as a 
reason to refurbish some ofthe ports, see Boatwright 2000, 119. 
The two inscriptions that document the refurbishment of the 
Ephesus harbour during the reign of Hadrian: Knibbe et al. 1993, 
122—3, no. 12 and Bórker and Merkelbach 1979, 71-2, no. 274 (with 
further bibliography); Schorndorfer 1997, no, 29. For the history of 
the harbour of Ephesus see: Spanu 2001, 227 and appendix, nos 2, 4 
and 5. 

Borchardt 1975; Brandt and Kolb 2005 and for the horrea: Cavalier 
2007. 

For Trapezus: Boatwright 2000, 119-20 n. 26. 

HA Hadrian 9.6. Camodeca 1977, 75-80. 

NSc. 1890 = Eph. Epigr. VIII 360 and Camodeca1977, 75-80. See 
also: CIL X 1640 and 1641. For the harbour of Puteoli: Gianfrotta 
1993; Miniero 2010. Two inscriptions dedicated to Hadrian in AD 
121 and found zn situ helped to identify two ofthe vici of the Puteoli: 
the vicus Lartidianus (NSc. 1890, 17 Eph. Epigr. VIII 360 = AE 1977, 
200) and the vicus Annianus (AE 1977, 201). These inscriptions might 
be related to the visit of Hadrian to Puteoli in AD 119/120 during 
which he was very generous to the city. Camodeca 1977. The vicus 
Lartidianus was close to the sea, on the ripa and it is known because 
ofthe so-called "Temple of Neptune” see Johannowsky 1993, 105-9. 
For the relationship between Hadrian and where he was originally 
buried before his ashes were transported to Rome, see Camodeca 
2000-1. 
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Keay and Paroli 2011; Keay et al. 2005. 

Rickman 1980, 90, for whom Trajan was the first emperor to 
consider Rome's food supply after Claudius and to grant privileges 
to the corpora of navicularii and shippers: Dig. 27.1.17.6. These 
included the exemption from lesser duties (munera) to those involved 
in the annona, a public duty (munus publicum) in the 2nd century Ap: 
Dig. 50.6.6.3 and 50.6.6.6. 

Keay et al. 2005, 310. 

After the construction ofthe Claudian harbour two offices were 
created, the procurator annonae Ostis and the procurator portus Ostiensis. 
Keay et al. 2005, 299; Bruun 2002; Rickman 1980, 48. 
Cebeillac-Gervasoni 1991; Pavis d'Escurac 1976. 

DeLaine 2002; Rickman 1971, 7. 

CIL VI 972 and for pipes CIL XIV 1117, 1976, 1977, 5309; Pensabene 
1996, 192. 

Pensabene 1996, 195-6. 

Liber coloniarum i. 236: ‘Ostiensis ager ab imp. Vespasiano, Traiano et 
Hadriano, in precisuris, in lacineis, et per strigas, colonis eorum est 
adsignatus, sed postea imp. Verus Antoninus et Commodus aliqua privatis 
concesserunt? apud Meiggs 1960, 267, n. 1. 

Meiggs 1973, 267. 
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57 Pliny the Younger, Letters, 8.17.2 (AD 105), HA Hadrian. 21.6; 
Aguilera Martin 2002, 60, n. 51; Mocchegiani Carpano 1995. 

58 Gatti 1936-7. 

59 Cressedi 1956, 50-2; CIL VI 31552; NS 1916, 319. 

60 Aguilera Martin 2002, 93 (with further bibliography). 

61 Rodriguez Almeida 1984, 73-5. 

62 Aguilera Martin 2001; Frank 1937, 72. See also Frank 1936, where 
he discusses the value ofthe abbreviation 44 as the export tax. 

63 Remesal Rodriguez 1979; Aguilera Martin 2001; Remesal 
Rodriguez and Aguilera Martin 1999. 

64 Aguilera Martin 2004. At the present stage of the research only 
Baetican and African amphorae seem to carry this fiscal label. 
Nevertheless other containers also carried a complex series of 
marks, see the following for fish products: Lagostena Barrios 2004. 

65 Aguilera Martin 2007. 

66 Rovira Guardiola 2007. 

67 Buzza 1870, no. 220. 

68 Fant 1989, no 153. See also Hirt 2010, 292-3; Drew-Bear 1991; 1994; 
Christol and Drew-Bear 1986; 1987. 

69 Fant 1989, 12. 
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Over sixty years ago, Eric Birley commented that for Britain 
after the recall of Agricola ‘until Hadrian’s Wall and that 
emperor’s own visit provide a group oftexts, literary and 
epigraphic — the record is almost a complete blank" He 
noted a single exception: Suetonius’ brief mention that 
Domitian had ordered the execution ofthe governor of 
Britain, Sallustius Lucullus, ‘on the grounds that he had 
allowed spears of a new shape to be called Lucullean' (Suet. 
Dom. 10.2-3).” Astonishingly enough a mass of new 
information lay unsuspected, almost literally under Eric 
Birley’s feet, when he wrote these words in 1948, for he was 
then still living at Chesterholm, a stone’s throw from 
Vindolanda. Almost all the Vindolanda ink writing-tablets, first 
discovered by Robin Birley in 1973, derive precisely from the 
period in question. They provide in the main a micro- 
history of a single fort, its garrisons and its links with 
neighbours and further afield, rather than a narrative ofthe 
province, although a few refer to the governor; but, not least, 
they provide hundreds of names of officers and men in the 
army of Britain, as well as some civilians, including women. 
Some remarks about the content of the tablets are in place 
here. But first something more needs to be said about the 
literary sources. 

After the Lucullus affair, it is true that there is no 
reference to events in Britain under Trajan in the surviving 
literature — except for a poem of Martial. In AD 98 he 
greeted his elderly friend, Q, Ovidius: Quinte Caledonios Ovidi 
visure Britannos | et viridem Tethyn Oceanumque patrem ‘Quintus 
Ovidius, about to see the Caledonian Britons and green 
Tethys and Father Ocean’ (10.44.1-2). Ovidius, who was to 
‘accompany a dear friend’ to Britain (ibid., 8), had gone into 
exile long before in the aftermath of the Pisonian conspiracy 
of ap 65 and was probably a Stoic (7.44-5) His friend was 
surely the governor of Britain, T. Avidius Quietus (cos. 93), 
another elderly Stoic, newly in office in AD 98, probably 
appointed by Nerva.* The ‘Caledonian Britons’ were topical 
when Martial wrote: Tacitus had just finished — and no 
doubt made public — his Agricola. 

In this work, whatever genre is assigned to it by modern 
scholars, Britain is repeatedly mentioned. As it was in 
Britain that Agricola displayed his virtues, almost half the 
work deals with the governorship (18-38), divided into equal 
halves by the dramatic digression on the mutiny of the Usipi 
(28). If one adds the passages covering Agricola's service as 
military tribune (5.1-3) and legionary legate (7.3-8.3), the 
geographic and ethnographic excursus (10.1-13.3) and the 
section on his ten predecessors as governor (14.1-17.2), a good 
two-thirds ofthe work 1s about Britain. The name Britannia 
occurs 41 times, the Britanni another twenty-two.° Early on 
(Agr. 10.1), Tacitus wishes to report on the position and 
peoples of Britain, recorded by many writers, not to compete 
with their diligence and literary quality, but because it was 
then for the first time completely conquered’ — quia tum 
primum perdomita est. Some years later, at the beginning of the 
Histories (1.2.1), summarizing its contents, the years AD 
69-96, the theme is reiterated: ‘Britain completely 
conquered — and at once let go’ — perdomita Britannia et statim 
missa. Clearly Tacitus will have devoted considerable space 
in the Histories to the Flavian campaigns in Britain, and their 
culmination, Agricola's complete conquest — which was 


followed at most three years after the end ofhis command by 
withdrawal from the newly conquered area, Britain north of 
the Forth and Clyde? Passages in Juvenal referring to Britain 
surely reflect the poet’s knowledge of the Histories, rather 
than contemporary events.? One may note for example: ‘our 
armies have pushed beyond the Irish coast and the recently 
captured Orkneys and the Britons content with minimal 
nights’ (2.159-61). He describes a father's advice to his son on 
how to get rich, one method being to ‘petition for the 
[centurion’s] vine-staff’, and continues: ‘destroy the huts of 
the Moors, the forts ofthe Brigantes, so that your 6oth 
birthday may bring you the eagle that will make you rich’ — 
in other words, to become chief centurion (14.193, 196-7). 
One may note finally 'Eloquent Gaul has taught British 
pleaders, Thule is talking of hiring a rhetoric teacher’ 
(15.110—11). At all events, in the reign of Trajan Tacitus 
repeatedly drew the attention of his readers to Britain. He 
was also to treat Britain in his Annals, of course: the account 
ofthe invasion in AD 43 and campaigns of Plautius up until 
AD 47, as well as his ovatio, are missing, but were presumably 
covered in detail in Book ro and the first part of 11. In 
12.31—40 and 14.29-39 the activities of the governors from 
Ostorius Scapula to Suetonius Paullinus receive ample 
coverage. Some at least of the Annals was probably written 
under Hadrian.” 

To revert to the reign of Trajan, it seems unlikely, in spite 
of Martial, that Avidius Quietus went anywhere near 
Caledonia, or had any fighting at all, but he had at least been a 
legionary legate about 15 years earlier. That is more than can 
be said for the next known governor, L. Neratius Marcellus 
(cos. 95), whose sole military experience had been as legionary 
tribune in the east in the AD 7os: better qualified men were 
needed for the Dacian wars. A senatorial career, which must 
be that of Marcellus, includes the governorship of Britain as 
legate of Trajan on two acephalous inscriptions at Saepinum in 
Samnium, his family’s home; and a diploma shows him in 
office in January 103." Marcellus was probably the direct 
successor of Avidius Quietus, and must be ‘Marcellus, my 
consular’, referred to in the draft letter found at Vindolanda, 
evidently written by Flavius Cerialis, prefect of cohors VIII 
Batavorum (milliaria) equitata (Tab. Vind. II 225).” The term of 
office of Cerialis at Vindolanda can be dated to AD 101-5. It 
must have been, further, as governor of Britain that 
Marcellus, at Pliny’s request, had offered a military tribunate 
to Suetonius Tranquillus, the future biographer of the 
Caesars. In a letter probably written shortly before AD 103, 
Pliny told Suetonius that he would arrange for the post, 
which Suetonius had on reflection declined, to be transferred 
to Suetonius’ kinsman Caesennius Silvanus (Epp. 3.8). 

Another equestrian officer who probably served under 
Marcellus was T. Haterius Nepos. Haterius’ career began 
with commissions in each of the equestrian tres militiae. The 
units are not specified on the inscription in his honour from 
Fulginiae in Italy, but the third, as prefect of cavalry, was 
probably coupled with what is mentioned straight after it, 
census-officer, censitor, ‘of the Anavion[ensian] Britons’ (ZLS 
1339). Thereafter he became procurator of Greater 
Armenia, only a Roman province between AD 114, when 
annexed by Trajan, and 117, when Hadrian abandoned it. 
He went on to several posts in Rome and became prefect of 


Egypt, attested there AD 120-4. His British census and the 
post as prefect of cavalry that preceded it, used to be dated to 
€. AD 110-12, on the assumption that he went to Armenia 
straight after it. But H.-G. Pflaum postulated an 
interruption before what became ‘une trés belle carrière’. 
Evidence from Vindolanda indicates that his inference was 
correct: Haterius was in Britain over a dozen years before 
Greater Armenia was annexed. A letter from him to the 
Vindolanda prefect Flavius Genialis reads: tanto magis venturum 
Coris sicul constituisti spero, ‘the more so do I hope that you will 
come to Coria, as you decided’ (7ab. Vind. III 611). Haterius 
was no doubt prefect of the ala Petriana, based at Corbridge 
(Coria) at this time. Genialis, evidently the predecessor of 
Flavius Cerialis, is datable to c. 100. The name Anavion/enses] 
must derive from the River Annan, Anava, in Dumfriesshire; 
it is also attested in another Vindolanda tablet (Tab. Vind. II 
504). It seems probable that this people, after Haterius had 
counted heads in his census, had to supply conscripts, who, 
after training, were sent in numeri Brittonum to serve in 
southern Germany. A fragmentary letter at Vindolanda 
contains derogatory remarks about the weapons skills of 
Brittones, who are also given the sneering label Brittunculi 
(Tab. Vind. II 164): why not conscripted Anavionenses?" 

As well as the draft letter in which Marcellus is called ‘my 
consular’, other texts from Vindolanda’s third period refer to 
an unnamed governor, consularis. In a letter to Cerialis his 
colleagues Niger and Brocchus wrote consulari n(ostro) utique 
maturius occurres, “you will certainly meet our consular quite 
soon’. A letter found in Cerialis! praetorium was from a man 
called Chrauttius to Veldedeius, equisioni co(n)sularis, 
*consular's groom". In a list of expensa from the praetorium, one 
entry, probably from 105, refers to ‘lunch on the arrival of 
the consular’, adventu consu laris] in prandio. This is followed by 
item Corts, ‘likewise at Coria (Corbridge)’, which hints that the 
prefect then accompanied the governor for the fifteen miles 
journey east. Perhaps the governor was reorganizing the 
garrisons and had summoned a meeting. At all events, the 
Ninth Batavians left Vindolanda at this time, never to return. 
The fort was reconstructed for a new garrison, the First 
Cohort of Tungrians, which had already been there under 
Domitian.” 

The Batavians were sent to reinforce Trajan’s army on 
the continent at the time of the Second Dacian War — not, 
evidently, to the Dacian front itself, as previously thought. 
Other regiments were also withdrawn from Britain then 
and for the same reason, including the Third Batavians, 
who had been based somewhere near Vindolanda.' As well 
as Vindolanda, the forts at Corbridge and Carlisle were now 
rebuilt;? new ones were added along the Stanegate line; and 
the remaining garrisons in Scotland were withdrawn, 
notably that at Newstead (Trimontium).?° But there is no 
reason to suppose that there had been serious warfare in 
northern Britain: the withdrawal and retrenchment was 
due to the need for more troops elsewhere. Britain was a low 
priority under Trajan —if Tacitus had hoped that his 
Agricola would spur Trajan to reverse Domitian’s 
abandonment of the northern conquests, he must have been 
disappointed.” 

It is not known whether Neratius Marcellus was still in 
office in AD 105: neither of the two British diplomas from that 
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year preserves the governor's name.” He might have stayed 
on into AD 106, when the Second Dacıan War ended. Only 
one other Trajanic governor is known, M. Atilius Metilius 
Bradua (cos. ord. 108), recorded only by an inscription at 
Olympia. He had previously governed one ofthe Germanies 
and can hardly have moved to Britain before c. AD 111.78 
Soon after this Britain’s garrison may have been further 
reduced, this time by the removal of part, if not the whole, of 
the legion LY Hispana, presumably to compensate for gaps on 
the continent created by troop movements for the Parthian 
War, which began in AD 114. The Ninth was once thought to 
have been wiped out in Britain early in Hadrian’s reign, but 
the careers of several of its officers, who were clearly serving 
in the legion in the AD 120s, were long ago seen to make this 
impossible.** This leaves unresolved the question of when it 
did leave Britain, as well as when and where it ceased to 
exist. Its latest datable record here is an inscription of AD 108 
at York and it was not registered on a list of all the legions set 
up c. AD 165 at Rome.” At some stage in the early 2nd 
century it seems to have been at Nijmegen (Noviomagus) in 
Lower Germany, but its stay there 1s not precisely datable. 
The legion earlier in garrison at Nijmegen, X Gemina, 
seems to have been transferred to Pannonia 
c. AD 102-4. It is plausible that a detachment of LY Hispana 
was then sent from Britain to plug the gap, along with 
auxiliary troops from Britain, attested at Nijmegen as the 
vexillatio Britannica. If all or part of the legion were still at 
Nijmegen in AD 117, when trouble broke out in Britain on 
Hadrian’s accession, he could have sent LY Hispana back 
there. It might then have moved further north than York; its 
presence at or near Carlisle has been inferred from tile- 
stamps, but these are now dated to c. AD 105, when the 
Carlisle fort was being rebuilt.*° At any rate, the fact that it is 
not attested with the other legions in the building of 
Hadrian’s Wall is an argument from silence: no stone 
building inscriptions have been found in the western part of 
the Wall, which was initially made of turfand LY Hispana 
could have been active there. In due course VI Victrix took 
over LX Hispana’s fortress at York, but the Ninth might have 
left Britain for good only in the 130s, taken to the east by 
Julius Severus, to fight under his command in the Jewish 
War, c. AD 134-6 (see below). It could then have been 
transferred to Cappadocia, perhaps c. AD 137, when trouble 
from the Alani threatened that province. Its extinction could 
conjecturely be assigned to the disaster of AD 161 at Elegeia in 
northern Anatolia, when an unnamed legion of the 
Cappadocian army was destroyed by the Parthians, with all 
its officers (Dio 70.2.1).7 

As for the governor Bradua, he had probably left Britain 
well before Trajan’s death, after which trouble flared up at 
once in Britain, with heavy Roman losses. According to the 
Historia Augusta, on Hadrian’s accession in August AD 117, 
among other troubles that broke out across the empire, ‘the 
Britons could not be kept under Roman rule’ (HA Hadrian 
5.2). Acontemporary, the orator Fronto, later reminded 
Marcus Aurelius: ‘When your grandfather Hadrian held 
imperial power, how many soldiers were killed by the Jews, 
how many by the Britons!’ (De bello Parthico 2 = p. 221 van den 
Hout) — a statement that led scholars (and novelists) to believe 
that IX Hispana was destroyed at this time. Hadrian soon 
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sent a new governor, Q, Pompeius Falco (cos. 108), from 
Lower Moesia, where he was legate in AD 117.? 
Reinforcements, 3000 legionaries from Upper Germany and 
Spain, were brought by the primipilaris T. Pontius Sabinus ‘in 
the expeditio Britannica’ (ILS 2726), meaning, it seems, when 
Hadrian himself arrived.” These numbers suggest that 
there had been losses of this order in the legions; the 
auxiliaries were also affected." 

In Ap 122 Hadrian ‘set out for Britain ... and built a Wall ... 
to separate Romans and barbarians’ (HA Hadrian 11.2, 
quoted in full below). Falco, who had presumably 
suppressed the revolt, was now replaced by A. Platorius 
Nepos (cos. 119), a long time personal friend of Hadrian (HA 
Hadrian 4.2, 15.2, 23.4), who had been governing Lower 
Germany and brought VI Victrix from that province. An 
equestrian officer named M. Maenius Agrippa is specifically 
stated on an honorific statue-base at his home town, 
Camerinum, to have been ‘chosen by the deified Hadrian and 
sent on the British expedition’ (ILS 2735). The dating of the 
careers of Pontius Sabinus and Maenius Agrippa has led 
some scholars to claim that the expeditio Britannica recorded 
in their inscriptions ‘cannot have been the war in Britain 
attested on Hadrian’s accession and must be placed later in 
the reign’33 But the two men’s careers can be satisfactorily 
dated to fit their earlier arrival in Britain,84 besides which, 
those scholars overlook the fact that the term expeditio 
normally meant a campaign conducted by or in the presence 
of the emperor, in other words, in the case of Britain, in AD 
122.55 It may be stressed that the army of Britain had an 
exceptionally large contingent of auxiliary regiments, fifty of 
which (the total was somewhat higher) are listed on the 
diploma of 17 July 122 that also marked Falco’s handover to 
his successor; their discharge may have been deferred to 
await Hadrian's arrival? 

On its arrival, it may be inferred, the legion VI Victrix 
dedicated two simple altars, to Neptune and Ocean, found in 
the River Tyne at Newcastle, where a bridge was constructed 
with Hadrian's family name, Pons Aelius. Hadrian's friend 
Arrian was to describe how Alexander sacrificed to the same 
maritime deities on the Hydaspes, a tributary ofthe Indus. In 
a kind of mirror-image, Hadrian was now imitating the great 
conqueror: matching Alexander in the east, he had come 
further to the west than any other ruler of the world 3 Two 
fragments ofa massive inscription, reused in a church on the 
south side of the Tyne at Jarrow, probably from the base ofa 
monumental piece of statuary, can be interpreted as, in part, 
excerpts from a speech by Hadrian. One may conjecture that 
he referred to the scattering ofthe barbarians, the protection 
ofthe province and the building ofthe Wall from one end of 
the Ocean to the other? Coins display Oceanus and a 
river-god. Other issues, it should be added, commemorated 
the province and the adventus Aug. Britanniae, show Hadrian 
addressing the exercitus Britannicus and, further, announce an 
exped(itio) Aug?? The Augustan History adds an anecdote: Floro 
poetae scribenti ad se: ego nolo Caesar esse,| ambulare per Britannos, | 
<latitare per Batavos?,> | Scythicas pati pruinas ... “To the poet 
Florus, who wrote to him “I don’t want to be Caesar, to walk 
about among the Britons, <to lurk about among the 
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Batavians(?)>, to endure the Scythian frosts”, he wrote back 


four lines of doggerel.!° 


Britain cannot be viewed in isolation, for Hadrian 
created far longer artificial frontiers elsewhere, notably 
between the Rhine and the Danube, where work was 
already in progress before he came to Britain. 
Dendrochronology can now date to winter AD 119/120 and 
summer 120 the felling of oaks for the Upper German 
palisade, confirming, at last, the Historia Augusta’s attribution 
of that work: ‘In a great many places where the barbarians 
are separated (dividuntur) not by rivers but by boundary lines 
(limites), he cut them off (separavit) with great stakes driven 
deep into the ground and fastened together in the manner of 
a wall-like fence’ (HA Hadrian 12.6).* Various motives have 
been suggested for his erection of these continuous barriers. 
His Wall in Britain has been seen as ‘an instrument of 
peaceful policy’, with the intention of Romanizing the 
people inside the new line; as a symbolic gesture, aimed at a 
domestic audience, to signal an end to expansion; as a means 
of controlling population movements; to keep the troops 
busy and restore discipline; or, most recently, to meet a 
serious defensive need.!* Recent discoveries indeed suggest 
that enemy attack was expected at the eastern end of the 
Wall, formerly thought to have been, in comparison with the 
western end, relatively peaceful. The ‘Roman equivalent of 
barbed wire’ has been found at three separate sites in 
Greater Newcastle: pits into which sharp stakes would have 
been inserted, along the berm between Wall and ditch. 
Hence, symbolism or not, and even if the ‘over-elaborate 
and unnecessary structures’ of Hadrian’s British frontier- 
works have been called ‘displacement activity’, there had 
been a perceived threat. At all events, Hadrian’s continuous 
barriers were an innovation. Lines of forts and towers had 
already existed in Germany close to where Hadrian built the 
palisade and in Britain close to the line of the Wall in 
Britain. But the connecting ‘curtain’ in each case was 
something new. 

‘Frontier’ is perhaps an inappropriate term for the 
Wall-line: the outpost forts are reminders that in Britain the 
empire did not stop there, or, later, at the Antonine Wall, 
which also had outposts. Construction lasted for over ten 
years, with several modifications of plan.*° The Wall itself 
was at first 76 Roman miles long, beginning at the new 
bridge, Pons Aelius, soon increased to 80 miles by the eastern 
extension to Wallsend. Milecastles at every mile and two 
turrets between each pair, were constructed; then within a 
short time the decision was taken to add more than a dozen 
forts for auxiliary regiments at suitable points, and after that 
an earthwork to the south of the Wall, the so-called Vallum. 
In the west the system continued southwards along the 
Cumbrian coast for some 25 Roman miles, ifnot more, 
without a linear barrier, but with fortlets at every mile and 
two signal-towers between each, matching the Wall’s 
milecastles and turrets. There were also three outpost forts 
north of the western end, Bewcastle, Birrens and Netherby; 
the two that lie further east, Risingham and High Rochester, 
along Dere Street, the Roman road into Scotland, are not 
known for certain to have been occupied under Hadrian, 
but this seems plausible.” The most powerful auxiliary 
regiment in Britain, the ala Petriana milliaria, was in due 
course to be based at Stanwix, just across the River Eden 
from Carlisle; it may initially have been based at Carlisle 


itself under Hadrian." This all suggests that the direction 
from which the main threat was expected — and it seems 
very likely, from which the uprising of AD 117 had been 
launched — was beyond the western part of the Wall, in 
south-west Scotland. 

That area includes Annandale, land of the Anavionenses, 
who had been subjected to a census, presumably involving 
conscription, two decades earlier.*? The main western 
Roman road into Scotland, like the M74 motorway between 
Carlisle and Glasgow, ran parallel to the River Annan. 
There were significant settlements in this region, notably, 
close to Birrens, the hillfort on Burnswark Hill. Because of 
its shape and prominent position — it is visible from the 
central sector of the Wall, over 25 miles (40km) away — and, 
particularly striking, because of the siege-camps on its north 
and south sides, Burnswark has often been compared with 
Masada. The camps, once thought to have been practice- 
works, surely belonged to a real 2nd-century siege, probably 
under Antoninus Pius.5° In medieval and early modern times 
the Anglo-Scottish border was almost continuously subject 
to raiding by the ‘Border Reivers’; the most troublesome 
part, the Western March and particularly the ‘debatable 
lands’, was not far from Burnswark 3 

Work on building the curtain wall and component parts 
went on for some years after Hadrian's departure, with the 
various changes of plan. An important motive for Hadrian's 
travels was not only to construct new frontiers but to improve 
military discipline. This 1s emphasized in the Historia 
Augusta, where the report of his arrival in Germany (datable 
to AD 121) precedes a lengthy section on his restoration of 
army discipline (HA Hadrian 10.2—11.1). This is briefly 
summed up and followed by the reference to the Wall in 
Britain (the sole ancient literary source to credit Hadrian 
with building it): "Then, having reformed the soldiers in 
royal fashion, he set out for Britain, where he corrected 
many things and, as the first to do so, built a wall for eighty 
miles, which was to separate the barbarians from the 
Romans’ (11.2). There follow some anecdotes: ‘He appointed 
successors for Septicius Clarus, prefect ofthe guard, and 
Suetonius Tranquillus, director of his correspondence, and 
many others, because they had at that time behaved in the 
company of his wife Sabina, in their association with her, in 
a more informal fashion than respect for the court household 
demanded. He would have dismissed his wife too, for being 
moody and difficult, if he had been a private citizen, as he 
himself used to say’ (11.3). After further anecdotes about 
Hadrian spying on his friends (11.4—7), the biography goes on 
to say: ‘after settling matters in Britain he crossed to Gaul’ 
(12.1). Hence it is a legitimate inference that the dismissals 
took place during Hadrian's stay in Britain in AD 122. It is of 
course entirely natural that Hadrian's wife was 
accompanying him on his travels, likewise one ofthe Guard 
Prefects and the ab epistulis. But the details and the real 
reason for the sackings remain unknown.5° 

An inscription from Chesters, one ofthe new Wall forts, 
shows that discipulina imp. Had. Aug. was indeed imposed in 
Britain as well as in Germany. Fronto recounts similar 
measures taken in Syria in the AD 160s by L. Verus' elderly 
comes Pontius Laelianus. No doubt Laelianus remembered 
his experience 40 years earlier, when he as ‘tribune of VI 
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Vietrix crossed with the legion from (Lower) Germany to 
Britain’, at the same time as the emperor. There seems to 
be a record of Hadrian’s arrival being expected at 
Vindolanda: a draft letter of protest written, by aman who 
had been badly beaten by the centurions, includes the 
expression matesft]atem tuam imploro, which suggests that the 
man hoped to present his petition to the emperor.5* One or 
two other senatorial tribunes from the British army are 
known from Hadrian’s reign — apart from those in LY 
Hispana, already referred to, who may not have served in 
Britain — as well as several legionary legates. It is worth 
noting that under Hadrian a zuridicus is known to have been 
appointed, the first recorded example since the Flavian 
period. His name was M. Vettius Valens, who can be 
identified as the Valens mentioned twice by Arrian as legate 
of the legion XV Apollinaris at the time of his measures to 
ward off an invasion ofthe Alani, c. AD 135 (Ectaxis 5.24). 
His service as turidicus, which his career-inscription shows 
preceded his legionary command, can thus be dated to the 
late AD 120s or early 130s, when the governors were still 
preoccupied with Wall building: it seems probable that these 
office-holders were only appointed when campaigning took 
the governor away from the civilian part ofthe province. 

To turn briefly to the civilian area, one must register the 
fragment of a Purbeck marble dedication slab from London, 
on which only six letters survive, /.../max |/.../ma| [...], but 
Roger Tomlin has suggested tentatively that it could be a 
dedication to the emperor, with titles including /pont(ifici)] 
max(imo), by a /colo/nia; he restores /colo/nia [Aelia Augusta 
Londinium]. Clearly, London at some point acquired the 
name Augusta, and it is plausible enough that it was part ofits 
title as a colonia. The date of such an elevation and of this 
inscription naturally remains conjectural.” Definitely 
datable to Hadrian’s reign, specifically to the year AD 118, is 
an interesting writing tablet from London registering the 
sale of a wood in Kent. Good arguments had already been 
put forward for London having become the capital of the 
province by the time of Trajan.’ It has been argued 
plausibly that other British towns received Latin status as 
municipia at this time, or perhaps in the next reign.5° Another 
writing tablet from London, a contract for the sale ofa 
slave-girl, is undated, but there are pointers to it being 
Trajanic, although the reigns of Domitian or indeed 
Hadrian cannot be excluded.” One other initiative may be 
ascribed to Hadrian: the further development of the Fens, 
with multiple settlements beginning at this time; this would 
match his known interest in reclaiming wastelands.” 

Platorius Nepos was replaced at the latest in AD 127 by L. 
Trebius Germanus, about whom little is known. A few years 
later came Cn. Minicius Faustinus Sex. Julius Severus (cos. 
127), a very experienced military man. Newly published 
diplomas show that he was in the province in AD 130 or 131^! 
and on 9 December AD 132 — the veteran named in the latter 
was from the coh. I Hamiorum sagitt(artorum), and his home was 
probably in the Balkans: he had been recruited in AD 107, 
Just after the end ofthe Second Dacian War. This cohort was 
engaged in building at its base Carvoran on the Wall a few 
years later, under a different prefect, who made a dedication 
for the health of Aelius Caesar, datable therefore to AD 
136—8.5 Some time after December AD 132, perhaps not until 
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134, Julius Severus was summoned from Britain to crush the 
Jewish revolt, being described by Dio as ‘the foremost among 
Hadrian’s best generals’ (69.13.2). His successor was P. 
Mummius Sisenna (cos. ord. 133), attested in Britain by a 
diploma of 14 April AD 135.°° At about this time Sosia 
Juncina, wife of the legionary legate, assumed to be of VI 
Victrix, Q, Antonius Isauricus, made a dedication at York to 
Fortuna.” 

Shortly after Hadrian’s death in July AD 138, his Wall was 
given up and southern Scotland reoccupied: ‘[Antoninus]... 
conquered the Britons through the legate Lollius Urbicus, 
another wall, of turf, being built, after the removal of the 
barbarians’ (HA Ant. Pius 5.4). The new Wall was built where 
Agricola had noted a possible in ipsa Britannia terminus (Agr. 
23). Urbicus was in Britain in AD 139 and Antoninus had 
already accepted his second imperatorial acclamation 
before 1 August 142.°° Pausanias also refers to a British 
conflict: Pius never voluntarily waged war, but ‘confiscated a 
large part of the territory of the Brigantes in Britain because 
they invaded the Genunian district, of which the inhabitants 
were subject to Rome’ (8.43). No ‘Genunian’ district is 
known in Britain: Pausanias surely confused two episodes, 
Urbicus’ war and otherwise unrecorded fighting in Raetia 
between the Brigantii and their neighbours the Genauni. 
This passage throws no light on Pius’ motives for 
reoccupying southern Scotland. The reversal of policy is 
remarkable. Various explanations are possible: for example 
that Hadrian’s Wall had been a strategical failure, because 
the potential enemies to north and north-west were too far 
away to control; or, conversely, that it had been tactically so 
successful that it was decided to repeat the system further 
north, suitably modified. Equally, one may suspect political 
motives: Antoninus offering a ‘sop’ to the viri militares, 
disgusted by Hadrian’s retrenchment; besides, like Claudius 
a century earlier, an emperor with no military experience 
needed military prestige.°? A casus belli was perhaps provided 
by an uprising in south-west Scotland, possibly leading to 
the siege of Burnswark mentioned above. At all events, most 
of the now obsolete installations of Hadrian’s Wall were 
dismantled, and garrisons moved forward, although some of 
the new forts retained small caretaker garrisons under 
centurions. The new Wall, being of turf and only half the 
length of Hadrian’s Wall, was much cheaper to build. But it 
also had outposts: Camelon, Ardoch, Strageath and, at the 
confluence of the Almond with the Tay, Bertha, all 
previously occupied in the Flavian period.” 

At all events, however brief his visit in the year AD 122, 
Hadrian had certainly made his mark on Britain. This paper 
has necessarily focused on military aspects: even if this was not 
recognized by Trajan, in the north at least Britain was after all 
still an ‘untamed province’, ferox provincia (‘Tac. Agr. 8.1). 
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that this must have recorded something else, e.g. Bradua's role as 
comes of that emperor. There is, in any case, it now appears, no 
space for him in Britain in Hadrian's reign. 

24 A legate of the legion and three tribuni laticlavii are known from the 
1208: A.R. Birley 2005, 244, 256—7, 286-7. 

25 RIB1665, York. Register oflegions drawn up not long before c. AD 
165: [LS 2288, Rome. 

26 RIB11.2462.2-4; see now Swan 2008, 58-9. 

27 See A.R. Birley 2005, 228—9, with detailed references, to be 
corrected, as far as the tiles are concerned, by Swan 2008, 58-9. 

28 PIR? P 602; A.R. Birley 2005, 114-19. 

29 PIR? P 823, listing different views on the date of Pontius Sabinus? 
mission; sec further n. 35. 

30 A.R. Birley 1998, publishing a fragmentary tombstone found at 
Vindolanda of a centurion of coh. I Tungrorum ‘killed in the war’, 
datable to about this time. It is now republished as RZB III 3364, 
with alternative expansion. On the history ofthis cohort see now 
Birley et al. 2013, publishing a dedication it made at Vindolanda, 
almost certainly early Hadrianic in date, to the previously 
unknown goddess Ahvardva. 

31 For the date, A.R. Birley 2003b, 429. The Historia Augusta calls the 
Wall murus, but it seems that itwas known locally as vallum, as on 
the souvenir cup naming some forts rigore val(l)i Aeli, ‘on the line of 
the Aelian Wall’, Britannia 35 (2004) 344-5; cf. RIBI 2034, ob res 
trans vallum prospere gestas, and the Notitia list of officers per lineam valli 
(ND Occ. 40.32-49). The flat-bottomed ditch running south of the 
Wall, with continuous earth mounds on both sides, a Hadrianic 
addition to the system, was in modern times labelled “Vallum’ 
incorrectly: see e.g. E. Birley 1961, 116-25. On the cup (the 
‘Staffordshire pan’) and related objects see now Breeze (ed.) 2012. 

32 A.R. Birley 1997a, 123ff; id. 2005, 11gff., 284-5. 

33 E.g. most recently Frere 2000, Breeze 2003 and Hodgson 2009, 
16-17, here quoted. Graafstal 2012, 123-4, likewise takes for 
granted that there was a ‘second war’ under Hadrian. But see now 
Breeze et al. 2012, accepting that the careers of Sabinus and 
Agrippa cannot be used to prove this; a detailed discussion is 
offered in Birley forthcoming. 

34 As argued long ago by Jarrett 1976. Note now, on Maenius 
Agrippa, new evidence for his supposed son, who turns out to have 
been consul in AD 142, not, as previously thought, in 165: Eck and 
Weiß 2001; cf. A.R. Birley 2005, 307-9. Cf. the items in nn. 33 and 
35 

35 Asshown by Syme 1988, id. 1991, and (in detail) Rosenberger 1992, 
esp. 97fF., 133ff., overlooked by Frere 2000, Breeze 2003 and 
Hodgson 2009, 16-17. It may be noted that Hadrian's presence at 
the front during the Jewish War in the AD 130s, which had been 
doubted, in spite of the description expeditio Iudaica in several 
inscriptions (ILS 1065, 1071, 1092, CIL VI 3505), has now been 
vindicated by the new diploma of o December 132, showing that 
Hadrian was outside Italy at that time: see below, n. 65. 

36 CILXVI 69. On the auxilia of the province see esp. Holder 2001; id. 
2003, 119—190, 131, 143-4; Eck et al. 2010. 
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37 RIBI 1319-1320, cf. Arrian, Indica 18.11 (and Diodorus 17.104), 
discussed by A.R. Birley 1997a, 130-1. 

38 RIBI 1051, on which see A.R. Birley 1997a, 132-3; id. 2003b, 
439-40. 

39 BMCRETII Hadrian, nos 129 (Oceanus), 132 (river-god), 490 
(adventus), 499 (exercitus), 508 (Britannia), 425, 433 (exped. Aug.) — the 
connection of the latter with Britain is denied by Mattingly, zd. 
clxvi f., without good reason. 

40 HA Hadrian 16.3. As Hadrian's reply has four lines, a presumably 
missing line 3 in Florus’ poem has been (variously) supplied. Lebek 
2001, with arguments too detailed to summarize here, at 438 
restores Florus’ poem differently and has Hadrian walking among 
the Batavians and riding among the Britons: Ego nolo Caesar 
esse, | ambu<lare per Batauos? | <equit>are per Britannos,| Scythicas pati 
«pruinas. He interprets Scythicas simply as ‘very cold’, as ‘Siberian’ 
is used today, not as referring to Hadrian's presence in ‘Scythia’, 
i.e. around the Danube delta, in AD 118, as taken by previous 
writers, e.g. A.R. Birley 1997a, 143 (who assumes that Florus listed 
Hadrian's travels in reverse chronological order). 

41 Schallmayer 2005, esp. 802. 

42 E. Birley 1956, 26—8 (here quoted); A.R. Birley 1997a, 133-4, 
stresses the symbolic nature ofthe new barriers; cf. id. 2003b, 
435-6, 439fF.; see further Breeze and Dobson 2000, 25ff.; Breeze 
2006, 107-13; and see next note. 

43 Bidwell 2005, 2009; Hodgson 2009, 25-6. 

44 Mann 1974, 532. 

45 This has been denied, on mistaken grounds, by Whittaker 1994, 47: 
“Trajan, who was so obviously uninhibited by any defensive notions 
ofthe termini imperi in the East, is now believed to have laid the 
wooden palisades along the line ofthe Solway Firth; repeated 
verbatim in Whittaker 2000, 304, citing Jones 1982. Subsequent 
investigation has shown that the “Trajanic palisade slots’ were 
‘modern land-drain trenches’: Woolliscroft and Jones 2004, 
197—90. 

46 The literature is vast. See e.g. E. Birley 1961; Breeze and Dobson 
2000, 24—87; Crow 2004, 119ff.; Breeze 2006, Chapter 2, ‘A General 
Account of the Works’, 49ff.; Hodgson 2009, 17ff. The major new 
study by Graafstal 2012 (of which a second edition is promised) has 
radically revitalized the study of the Wall’ initial construction (but 
cf. n. 33 above on his acceptance of the supposed ‘second war’). 

47 E. Birley 1961, ‘Anatomy’, 70-131, ‘Outposts’, 227-46, and 
‘Conclusions’, 269—73; Cumberland coast, id, 126—31; Bidwell 
1999, 181-7; Wilson and Caruana 2004; Breeze 2006, 373—413; 
Hodgson 2009, 158—606. 

48 E. Birley 1961, 205ff.; Caruana 2000, 74ff. 

49 See above, with nn. 15-16. T'he view that there was some 
Brigantian territory north ofthe Wall, repeated in A.R. Birley 
19972, 130, is now rejected by id. 2001, 16ff. 

50 Campbell 2003, 19-33. 

51 See Fraser 1971. 

52 Cf. A.R. Birley 1997a, 138ff.; id. 2005. 

53 Britannia 10 (1979) 346 = AE 1979.388 = RIB III 3298. Laelianus: 
CILVI1497*15497 ILS 1094+ 11007 CIL VI 41146, Rome: comiti 
divi Veri Aug. donato donis militarib. bello Armeniaco et Parthico ... trib. mil. 
leg. VI Victr. cum qua ex Germ. in Brittan. transit; Fronto, Ad Verum imp. 
2.19 (van den Hout p. 128): excessive luxury in the Syrian army was 
purged by vir gravis et veteris disciplinae Laelianus Pontius; cf. A.R. 
Birley 2003b, 435-6, 439; id. 2005, 284-5. 

54 Tab. Vind. 11344, archaeological context c. AD 105-c. 122: lines 4fl.; 
cf. HA Hadrian 20.1: on Hadrian's accessibility ‘even to the 
humblest’. For this interpretation, A.R. Birley 1997a, 135; id. 1997b, 
276—7, id. 2002, 116. This is rejected by the editors of Tab. Vind., 
who in their commentary on II 344 had interpreted ‘Your Majesty? 
as a reference to the governor and not the emperor, and now argue, 
III p. 160, that ‘the repositioning of a small fragment, if correct, as 
it surely must be’, gives a new reading of line 7: this is taken to mean 
that the petitioner was addressing a man called Proculus, ‘who 
may have been the provincial governor’. There hardly seems to be 
room for a governor of this name under Hadrian. 

55 A.R. Birley 2005, 284fl., 243ff. 

56 Birley, A.R. 2005, 272-3. 

57 RIB 1113006; for the restoration, with detailed arguments, Tomlin 
2006. 
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58 RIB11.8, 2504.29 = Britannia 25 (1994) 302, no. 34; discussed by 
Tomlin 1996. 

59 Hassall 1996; Haensch 1997, 120fF., is a little hesitant. 

60 Wilson 2006. 

61 Tomlin 2003; note the corrections to his readings and 
interpretation by Camodeca 2006. 

62 Frere 1999, 26off. 

63 A.R. Birley 2005, 125-9 (Trebius); 129-32 (Severus). 

64 Weiß 2006. 

65 Eck et al. 2010, 9 December 132. Hadrian has the title proconsul, 
showing that he was still away from Italy, no doubt in Judaea 
because of the great revolt led by Bar Kochba. The Hamii at 
Carvoran under Hadrian: RZB I 1778, 1818, 1820; see now A.R. 
Birley 2012a. 

66 Holder 2001; A.R. Birley 2005, 133-4. It may be noted that 
Sisenna's son was legate of VI Victrix, possibly under his father, ibid. 
251-2. The Mummii came from Osset in Baetica. Several other 
Hadrianic legionary legates were also from Spain: the 
polyonymous Grattius from Liria (VI Victrix), M. Aemilius Papus 
from Siarum (XX Valeria Victrix in AD 128) and L. Minicius Natalis 
(VI Victrix) from Barcino, ibid. 244—50. 

67 RIBI 644; see A.R. Birley 2005, 250-1. 

68 A.R. Birley 2005, 136ff. Imp. IT: RMD 264, 394. 

69 Cf. A.R. Birley 2007b, 358-60, summarizing various discussions 
and with further references; and see next note. 

70 Breeze and Dobson 2000, 88ff. It was long supposed that both 
Walls were occupied simultaneously in the Antonine period, a view 
generally rejected in the light ofthe evidence put forward by 
Hartley 1972, 15ff. But, it is strange, it is still propagated by 
Whittaker 1994, 47f., and 2000, 304, who even writes that ‘we are 
increasingly coming to believe? in it. 
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Chapter 12 

The Impact of Roman 
Spain’s Transformation 
on Hadrian’s Life and 
Policies 


Jose Remesal Rodriguez 


Hadrian’s youth 

There has been much debate surrounding Hadrian’s 
birthplace. Some believe that he was born in Rome — the 
Historia Augusta states that Hadrian natus est Romae,* — while 
others defend the idea that he was born in the Spanish city of 
Italica. The claim in the Historia Augusta could be challenged 
by the words of Aulus Gellius who says: quam de Italicensibus, 
unde ipse ortus fuit... (On behalf of the Italicenses from whom 
himselfis’)3 In addition to this, A.M. Canto has gathered a 
vast amount of further documentation which suggests that 
Hadrian was born in Italica (Pl. x).* 

Although this debate is not the centrepiece of my paper, it 
is my belief that Hadrian was born in /talica and that he spent 
most of his childhood and adolescence there. In addition to 
the data gathered by Canto and the findings presented here, I 
have been further convinced of this after reading the 
biography of Hadrian by Anthony Birley, who believes that 
Hadrian was born in Rome. Birley creates a psychological 
portrait of Hadrian’s character by underlining two fragments 
of information that we know about Hadrian through the 
Historia Augusta: Hadrian’s love of hunting and his poor 
command of Latin when he gave his first public speech. 

A love of hunting and the process of learning how to 
hunt, which Birley insists was not a Roman activity but 
typical of Hadrian’s province of origin, could not have been 
learnt during a short stay in the land of his ancestors. 
Hadrian boasts that his horse Boristenes never received an 
injury from a wild boar. To spear wild boars from a saddle 
without stirrup and with no injury to his mount, shows that 
Hadrian had learnt to ride and hunt among experts. This 
was not a skill that he could have learned in Rome or during 
short stays in his homeland. Hadrian's excessive passion for 
hunting, a hobby to which he obviously dedicated too much 


Plate 1 Bust of Hadrian, found in /talica and now in the 
Archaeological Museum of Seville 
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Plate 2 Map of Baetica. The high density of population can be observed along the Guadalquivir valley. Most of the inhabitants of the urban 


centres obtained the right of Roman citizenship 


time, was a reason why one of his two guardians, Acilius 
Attianus, advised the other guardian, the future emperor 
Trajan, that the young man was spending more time 
enjoying himself than training for his future public life. It 
was at this point when Trajan decided that Hadrian should 
leave Italica for Rome. 

We have no information about Attianus’ career before 
this episode and only know that he would later become 
praefectus praetorio and accompany Trajan to the East. When 
Trajan died, it was Attianus, along with Plotina and 
Matidia, who brought Trajan's ashes to Rome, where he 
prepared for the arrival of Hadrian by eliminating those 
who might have contested Hadrian's succession as emperor. 
In my opinion, the career of Attianus began at the same time 
as Hadrian’s. Acilius Attianus was an equestrian from /falica, 
a friend of Hadrian’s father and of Trajan, who dedicated his 
life to accompanying Trajan and ensuring that their protégé 
became emperor. Hadrian's father entrusted the future of 
his son to his most influential and powerful relative, Trajan, 
but, at the same time, he made sure that a trusted friend 
would take care of Hadrian's everyday needs in his 
homeland of Italica. Attianus was a faithful guardian. Once 
he had discharged his role as a legal guardian, and Trajan 
had become emperor, he did everything to ensure that his 
former ward would become the emperor’s heir apparent. 
Once Hadrian felt that his position as emperor was secure, 
he dismissed his former guardian in line with the well- 
known saying ‘promoveatur ut removeatur’ (in essence, promote 
in order to remove) and promoted him to the ordo senatorius, 
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which forced him to abandon the office of praefectus praetorio. 
Once he had fulfilled his mission, the loyal Attianus 
vanished as discreetly as he had appeared. It is surprising 
that we do not have any information surrounding Attianus’ 
cursus honorum, as in theory he must have held some of the 
equestrian offices, as well as some of the imperial 
procuratorial posts, from the inferior ones to one of the great 
prefectures, for example prefect of the annona or of Egypt. An 
ex silentio reason 1s obviously not enough, but I believe that 
Attianus was a close friend, who was a faithful guardian of 
the family’s secrets and interests. Through Plotina’s 
assistance, Attianus was only appointed to one office, that of 
praefectus praetorio, when Trajan was getting old or when he 
thought that he might lose his life during the campaigns 
against the Parthians. This was a post from which Attianus 
could make sure that his former ward would get the throne, 
as he eventually did. 

Thanks to the Historia Augusta it is well known that in the 
year AD 101, Hadrian appeared in front of the Roman Senate 
as quaestor of the emperor to read a speech by Trajan. His 
Latin was so rudimentary that those who were listening 
could not help but laugh at him? Anthony Birley tends to 
favour the idea that his rough Latin was not the result of the 
nasal accent of his native Baetica, of a kind that had already 
been criticized by Cicero but reflected the influence of the 
military language to which Hadrian was exposed during his 
long time in service.’ If Hadrian had been brought up in 
Rome, once he was back at home he would have recovered 
his accent and the tone in which he had been educated. Ifhe 


had spent his childhood in Rome, educated amongst the 
elite, he would have spoken as one of the Roman elite. The 
situation in AD 101 did not allow either fickleness or the use of 
military slang in a speech to the Senate. If senators laughed 
at him it was because his Latin did not sound right to the 
members of his world; it sounded as provincial as the accent 
Cicero had ridiculed. Before ap 100, Hadrian had not spent 
much time in the capital; hence he had not had the time to 
learn refined manners. It is possible that he did not even try 
to, believing that Trajan had deprived him of his pleasant 
life in Baetica. However, he was proud and his desire not to be 
despised obliged him to master the Latin language from this 
time onwards, as the Historia Augusta reports. 

In Rome no member of the elite felt the need to show 
their knowledge of Greek because it was a virtually 
compulsory requirement for the social group to which 
Hadrian belonged. When Hadrian arrived in Rome, he was 
a provincial who wanted to show how refined his education 
had been in his home province, one that had already given 
important names to Latin literature despite the peculiar 
accent of Baetica. Graeculus or ‘“Greekling’ was a well-suited 
nickname for a young and aspiring provincial who knew 
that his family’s origins were in Hadria in the region of 
Picenum, and who had been brought up in the oldest Latin 
municipium of the Iberian Peninsula. It is slightly surprising 
that the Historia Augusta reminds us of the nickname that 
Hadrian had as a child. Perhaps Graeculus was a name used 
by his enemies amongst the Roman aristocracy. By 
presenting it as a nickname from childhood, the author of 
the Historia Augusta seems to play down the fact that it was 
probably intended as an insult. 


Roman Baetica 
When Hadrian was born on 24 January AD 76, the whole of 
Roman Spain was in transition.” The Spanish provincials 
were ecstatic, as two years earlier Vespasian had granted 
them the zus Latii minus" and with it the means to transform 
the old centres of population into municipia in accordance 
with Latin law, which afforded these centres a much higher 
status (Pl. 2). The Baeticans, who had surrendered to the 
Romans after the battle of Ilipa in 206 Bc, had obtained at 
the time of conquest very favourable treaties. This was 
because Rome did not have the means to impose its law 
firmly. Gades (modern day Cadiz), the old Phoenician colony 
in the west, had changed sides in favour of Rome as its 
inhabitants most probably expected to obtain more benefits 
from Rome than Carthage. In Julius Caesar’s time, the city 
was so integrated in the Roman system that numerous 
Roman knights lived there, such as L. Cornelius Balbus 
(Balbus the Elder), who helped Caesar financially. This help 
was acknowledged; Balbus the Elder became senator and 
held the office of consul while his nephew, L. Cornelius 
Balbus (Balbus the Younger), celebrated a triumph in Rome. 
With the rise of the Balbi, the doors of Rome opened to the 
Baetican elites.? Many Italians, especially during Caesar's 
time, had come to colonize Baetica and over time many 
natives obtained Roman citizenship. 

According to Strabo, the inhabitants of Baetica, the 
Turdetani, already spoke Latin and dressed in a Roman style 
during the reign of Augustus’. This deep level of 


Romanization and the fact that Spain supported Galba's 
party, and later that of Vespasian, has made many people 
think that this was the reason why Vespasian granted the zus 
Latii minus to Spain." In other words, that it was in some way 
a reward and recognition of its deep Romanization. Nothing 
was further from the real intentions of Vespasian, an 
emperor who saw himself as a new Augustus, but who was 
obliged to rebuild an economically bankrupt empire." 

By granting the elites ofthe native areas Roman 
citizenship, Vespasian had allowed them to aspire to 
climbing the social ladder of the empire. From local offices 
they could progress to provincial ones, then to the ordo 
equester and even the senatorial order. The less ambitious 
citizen could, thanks to the zus commercium, defend their rights 
in any part ofthe empire not as a foreigner or peregrinus, but 
as a Roman citizen whose rights were above those of all 
others. 

Fortunately we know, at least to a certain extent, some of 
the Flavian municipal laws of Baetica? The lex Malaca and 
the lex Salpensa have been known for a while.'? The more 
recently found lex Irnitana is preserved almost completely 
and when compared to the fragments ofthe other laws, we 
have most ofthe general norms that framed the new life of 
those municipia. The process of municipalization was 
different in each native town.?° Some, such as Sabora and 
Munigua, must have obtained their municipal constitution 
during Vespasian’s reign, while others such as /rni 
(Municipium Flavium Irnitanum) did not obtain it until the 
reign of Domitian. Many of these towns and cities 
competed to adopt the urbanism ofthe Roman cities. The 
citizens of Sabora, for example, asked permission from 
Vespasian to leave their old hill-town and move down to the 
valley where they could build a brand new city. Vespanian 
granted his permission, but an inscription reminds us of 
Vespasian's true intentions: they could build a new city but 
this would not save them from paying taxes or permit him 
to collect more." 

Munigua (Municipium Flavium Muniguense), a. city 1n the 
north of the Guadalquivir and an area rich in iron, is 
probably the best example. Thanks to the excavations 
conducted by the German Institute in Madrid over many 
years, the topography of the city is well known to us.” 
Munigua actually occupies a very small area. Its urban space 
1s occupied by public buildings, overlooked by the majestic 
terraced temple dedicated to the imperial cult, with barely 
any space for private buildings (Pls 3-4). 

The elite of Munigua undoubtedly strove to adjust 
themselves to the new status of municipium. Nevertheless the 
city was already experiencing difficulties during Titus’s 
reign. There is a letter from Titus to the Muniguenses dated 7 
September AD 79 in which he reproaches them for 
petitioning him to solve a problem on which the provincial 
governor had already ruled. The citizens of Munigua had 
complained about the conductor vectigalium because of the 
amount of the tax that they had to pay; on top of this tax, 
they also owed a sum for late payment. The emperor, in an 
act of pity rather than in response to the audacity ofthe 
Muniguenses, who dared to contest a ruling from the 
governor, reminded them that they had to pay the tax but he 
relieved them of the fine for late payment (Pl. 5).^ 
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Plate 3 Map of the town of Munigua (Municipium Flavium 
Muniguense), the monumental buildings occupying most of the 
hill. The walls of the 3rd century AD included some funerary 
monuments, indicating that the perimeter of the town in the Flavian 
era was shorter 


The situation in Munigua must have been quite common. 
These small centres were spending their resources on the 
rebuilding of their cities in the Roman style. The taxes that 
they had been paying comfortably were now burdensome. 
The fact is that they were not building cities, but 
monumental centres that would eventually become the 
administrative centres of the territory.’ Most of the 
population must have lived outside these ‘new’ urban areas. 
As in the case of Munigua, most of the Flavian municipia of the 
Baetica had a very small urban area. One such example is 
Arva (Municipium Flavium Arvense) (present day El Castillejo, 
Alcolea del Rio, Seville), located about 15km from Munigua 
and Baelo Claudia on the Atlantic coast of Baetica, where the 
central areas are occupied mostly by public buildings (Pls 
6-9). 

In my opinion, the grant of the zus Latii was not simply a 
reward for the inhabitants of Spain. Vespasian had two aims 
in mind. The principal one was to rebuild the economy of 
the empire. Secondly, in the western provinces, Vespasian 
wanted to create a line of fortifications on the German 
frontier in order to fill the gap in the agr? decumates, a border 
area located along the sources ofthe Rhine and the Danube. 
Spain was a province rich in men, animals, metals and 
agricultural produce, hence it could become the logistical 
base that supplied the north-west frontiers ofthe empire. 
The agricultural produce of Baetica, especially its olive oil, 
also played an important role in the supply of Rome. Ever 
astute, Vespasian knew how to make the Spanish provincials 
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Plate 4 The monumental group of buildings and the large temple of 
Terrazas, dedicated to the imperial cult (DAI Madrid) 
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follow his policy. Study ofthe imported amphorae found 
along the German and British limites shows that during the 
Julio-Claudian period, products arrived from all over the 
Mediterranean. However, from the Flavian period onwards, 
only amphorae from Spain and Gaul can be identified.*° In 
my opinion, this shows the ultimate reason why Vespasian 
granted the zus Latii to the Spanish: Spain was earmarked to 
become the hinterland that ensured the food supply ofthe 
army stationed in the north-west of Europe. 

Ihave argued elsewhere for the need to understand the 
Roman Empire as a system of interdependencies and study 
the role that Rome gave to each province." Because of its 
natural resources, the province of Baetica benefited from the 
situation. Baetica was developed so that it could support the 
other provinces, mainly those in the north-west of the 
empire, as well as the capital itself. As a result of these 
privileges, those families ofthe Spanish elite established in 
Rome since the reign of Augustus found a way to reinforce 
their presence in Rome, both socially and economically.? At 
the same time, the emperor had found a way to make use of 
the resources of such a rich province. 

As Aclius Aristides would later say in his Roman Oration, 
the Romans had discovered a political path that allowed the 
integration, or at least a vision of it, of most of the inhabitants 
of the empire into one unified entity. This system became the 
engine that sustained this large empire, which was formed of 


Plate 5 Letter from Titus to the Muniguenses, found during the 
excavations in the monumental centre. It had been hidden behind 
a tile (DAI Madrid) 
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Plate 6 Aerial view of Arva (Municipium Flavium Arvense), the town 
occupying only the hill. Between this town and the Guadalquivir 
River were the pottery factories that produced the amphorae used 
to export oil to Rome and western Europe 


all sorts of people, cultures and countries. Certainly the 
Spanish elites, and the Bacticans in particular, obtained so 
many benefits that a generation later one of them, Trajan, 
would become emperor. For over a century, a period known 
as the golden century ofthe Roman Empire, power was in 
the hands ofa native of Baetica. To understand the role of 
Spain we only have to remember that Trajan's rival, M. 
Cornelius Nigrinus Curiatus Maternus was also a Spanish 
provincial, from the city of Edetain Tarraconensis.” 


Hadrian at Tarraco 

After his trip to Germany and Britain at the beginning of 
the year AD 123, Hadrian summoned the Hispanic elite to a 
general meeting (conventus) in Tarraco, the capital ofthe 
empire’s largest province, Hispania citerior. The idea that 
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Plate 7 The baths at Arva (present day Alcolea del Rio, Seville), 
which have been partially excavated 
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Hadrian passed quickly through Spain on his way to 
Mauretania, with no proof that he visited his native city of 
Italica, is often repeated in academic literature. 

Certainly our sources are scarce. The Historia Augusta 
only says that he spent the winter in Tarraco where, as noted, 
he called a provincial council at which he announced his 
wish of raising a new levy. The Historia Augusta goes on to 
report that the ‘Italic? openly made fun of the emperor's 
proposal while the rest of the Spanish elite complained 
strongly. The emperor acted cautiously in the face of this 
reaction. The Historia Augusta also says that one of his host’s 
slaves tried to kill him. The emperor managed to subdue 
him and when informed that the man was mentally 
unstable, he sought medical attention for him. This is the 
end of any ancient references to Hadrian’s visit to Spain.*? 


Plate 8 Plan of Baelo Claudia (present day Tarifa, Cadiz), indicating how public areas 
occupied a large part of the town 


h- T D Plate 9 Aerial view of Baelo Claudia 
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The text ofthe Historia Augusta follows with details ofthe 
measures that Hadrian adopted with regard to the limes in 
general and the German limes in particular. He also 
suppressed the revolt ofthe Moors, which was recognized by 
the thanksgivings (supplicationes) ofthe Senate. The text 
continues with an account of Hadrian’s war against the 
Parthians and of his journeys throughout the empire. There 
is no reliable ancient text that confirms the presence of 
Hadrian in Mauretania during this time. In fact the revolt 
could have easily been put down by his legates. The fact that 
Hadrian made do with the supplicationes instead of a triumph 
suggests that the whole operation was not very important 
and in my opinion the emperor might not have even been 
there. 

It seems to me that when Hadrian got to Tarraco, he dealt 
with matters concerning other provinces, which was a 
common occurrence. From there he left for the East without 
travelling through Spain as has been previously suggested. 
Perhaps he was obliged to leave in order to solve the 
problems with the Parthians. Perhaps he did not like the 
tumultuous conventus at Tarraco, especially as a slave had tried 
to assassinate him. 

No one has offered until now a plausible explanation for 
the complaints at this conventus of the Spanish provincials, 
divided by the text of the Historia Augusta into two groups: the 
"Italic? and ‘the others’. In my opinion, the answer can be 
found in a fragment from the life of Marcus Aurelius where 
it is said that Spain had been exhausted by the ‘Italica adlectio’ 
and that problems had started during Trajan’s reign 
(Hispanis exhaustis Italica adlectione contra Traiani quoque 
praecepta). ‘Italica adlectio’ can only refer to the zus Lati 
granted to those Spanish communities that had requested it. 
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1. Castellum aquae 

2. Large bath buildings and palestra 
3. Macellum? 

4. Amphitheatre 

5. House of David 

6. House of the Planetarium 

7. Collegium of the exedra 

8. House of Neptune 

9. House of the Birds 

10. House of the Rhodian courtyard 
11. House of the vines 

12. House of Hylas 

13. House of the Deep Valley 

14. Traianeum 

15. Residential building in a palace style 
16. Theatre 

17. Small bath building 


Plate 10 Map of the colony of /talica, indicating the 
vetus urbs and the nova urbs as well as the 
design of the grid system and its large insulae, 
where one or two mansions were situated. 
Number 14 marks the large temple dedicated to 
Trajan 


The ‘Italic? then are the inhabitants of those cities that been 
transformed into municipia with Latin rights. The ‘others’ are 
those communities that had not obtained the zus Latii. The 
former would be integrated into those units that are defined 
as cohortes Hispanorum or civium Romanorum, the latter to those 
military units that had ethnic names such as cohortes 
Vasconum, Gallaecorum, and so forth. They were from areas in 
the north of the Iberian Peninsula where the zus Latii had not 
been requested to such an extent as in Baetica. 

The zus Lati that the Spanish provincials, especially those 
from Baetica, accepted so willingly had proved to be a 
terrible trap. Following the conquest of Spain, Rome had not 
interfered in the internal organization ofthe defeated 
communities. The basic conditions of a deditio were not to 
enter into war without Rome's authorization, to lend soldiers 
to the auxiliary units of the Roman army and to pay the 
taxes requested by Rome. In private the provincials kept 
their social organization and their idiosyncrasies. 
Nevertheless, with the grant ofthe zus Latii, Rome had now 
entered their world by giving them a law that promoted 
social homogenization, that controlled them better and that 
obliged them to behave like Romans. 

The same paragraph in the life of Marcus Aurelius says 
that difficulties were already showing in the reign of Trajan 
and that Marcus Aurelius tried to resolve them. The letter 
from Titus to the Muniguenses (Pl. 5) shows that the 
difficulties had started early. Spanish eagerness to 
monumentalize and Romanize towns had drained 
provincial resources. The relentless tribute payments were 
now burdensome for the community. To invest in building a 
city in the Roman style and to pay taxes at the same time 
was too much for the Muniguenses and no doubt also for many 


other communities. This is why the “Ztalicv, those who were 
Roman citizens like Hadrian, laughed under the emperor’s 
nose at the conventus in Tarraco. The ‘others’ present on that 
occasion, those who did not have the right of citizenship, 
could only complain vehemently. 

Vespasian’s policy, which had allowed Spanish 
provincials almost to monopolize all the markets on the 
western frontiers ofthe Roman Empire, as well as part of the 
market of the imperial capital, at least with regards to olive 
oil, had enabled a select group to become rich. These people 
climbed to the highest levels of Roman society where they 
were influential in controlling the politics ofthe empire, 
even producing emperors of their own. Baetica reaped the 
advantages of this wealth. Many could live off the 
production and commercialization of the agricultural and 
fishing resources, but for those who could only live from the 
leftovers, the benefits of Romanization were burdensome. 

Those who reached the highest levels of political and 
economical power in Rome rarely looked back towards their 
homeland. Examples of public benefactions by influential 
families who originated from Spain are scarce. In Baetica we 
only know the example of Fabia H[adrianil]la, who appears 
to have been the daughter, wife and mother of senators as 
well as the founder of the only known charity for children.’ 
The remaining evidence of philanthropy is by those who 
only reached positions of municipal or provincial power. 

A short text by Cassius Dio says that Hadrian did not visit 
his native city, but did award it many gifts.?* This fragment 
of text has made many people think that Hadrian did not 
feel any love for his homeland, especially those scholars who 
think that on his way to Mauretania Hadrian went to 
Hispalis but not to his home town, despite being so close by. 
In my opinion we should not read Cassius Dio in a negative 
way. His passage only corroborates the report that Hadrian 
did not visit Italica, which in my opinion supports the idea 
that Hadrian went straight from Tarraco to the East. 

We do not have any direct evidence of Hadrian’s 
feelings towards /talica. Perhaps he had a romantic 
memory of his childhood and happy times hunting. 
Perhaps he felt unease remembering those provincials who 
did not teach him the correct form of Latin. It is possible 
that he felt both. The aforementioned Cassius Dio 
fragment, the archaeological evidence from /talica itself 
and the fact that Hadrian approved new five-yearly games 
in Italica demonstrates that the emperor did not forget his 
homeland. Before he became emperor, Hadrian would not 
only have considered himself a mere civis Romanus (as St 
Paul did), but primus inter pares among the senators of Rome 
and in the eyes of Trajan. Or at least this was the idea that 
he wanted to impose. He was capax imperti, even if in his 
heart he might have kept a fond memory of the land and 
people among whom he grew up. 


Italica 

A well-known text of Aulus Gellius makes reference to an 
intervention by Hadrian in the Senate where he discussed 
the request made by the Italicenses, in other words the 
inhabitants of /talica, to be elevated to the level of a Roman 
colony.?? We do not know the terms of the request of the 
Italicenses, but we do know that the emperor explained with 


Plate 11 Aerial view of /talica. In the centre of the photograph is the 
nova urbs built by Hadrian. The amphitheatre, which was one of the 
largest in the empire, is to the north. To the right, below the current 
town of Santiponce, are the ruins of the old pre-Hadrianic town 


great erudition that this would be a regression for them. To 
remain a municipium would allow them to preserve some of 
their particularities and laws, but if they obtained the 
category of colony, then they would have to become an altera 
Roma. Unfortunately we cannot precisely date this request, 
whether it was when Hadrian succeeded to the imperial 
office or when he undertook his imperial visit to Spain. Ifit 
was after the conventus in Tarraco, it might have annoyed 
Hadrian. They laughed at him there and complained 
against the ‘Italica adlectio’; what did they know? It is probable 
though that the request was made after Hadrian accepted 
the office of (duumvir) quinquennalis in Italica. 

It is likely that the people of Italica wanted to become 
something more than an honorary colony. In my opinion 
they expected Hadrian to become a proper conditor coloniae, 
anticipating him to build a city for them and distribute land 
accordingly. The excavations in /talica have shown that 
Hadrian did build a new city for them, with a magnificent 
amphitheatre and baths as well as an impressive temple 
dedicated to Trajan (Pls 10-11). The city also had an 
excellent sewage system and wide paved streets. Hadrian 
had instructed the technicians and soldiers ofthe Legio VII 
Gemina to build it, as the bricks and tegulae stamps ofthe 
legion show (Pl. 12). 

It was not a city for ‘all’ the Italicenses. Big mansions were 
built in the insulae of the typical Roman grid system with a 
maximum oftwo per insula, resulting in only 70 houses in 
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Plate 12 Fragment of a tegula (tile) with a stamp of the L(egio) VII 
G(emina) F(elix) 


total. It is unknown whether the emperor contributed to the 
building ofthese houses or whether they were funded by 
those who were allotted plots ofland. If others received 
further types ofbenefits such as plots ofland owned by the 
emperor, we do not know. 

The social aspects related to the change of status of Italica 
into a colony have, as far as Iknow, not been studied or even 
considered. Who obtained a new domus? Who was chosen 
and on what basis? What were Hadrian’s intentions in 
creating a new urbs for such a select group? Did he give 
benefits to other groups as well as the citizens of //alica? 
However, if the emperor was willing to grant /talica the title 
of colony, why did he make such a strong defence of the 
municipal system in front of the Senate? What were his 
intentions in praising the municipal regime on one hand and 
giving in somehow to the wishes of his fellow countrymen on 
the other? 

The system that Vespasian had devised for Spain, and 
Baetica in particular, had borne fruit for Rome. With this 
system, Vespasian had established a region rich in metals, 
food resources and men who were willing to integrate into 
the empire. He had also managed to humanize the 
relationship between Rome and every local centre of the 
population, making it easier for Rome to control the region. 
The benefits of these measures had reached most of the 
population to a certain extent and especially the elite to 
which Hadrian himself belonged; but above all these 
measures had benefited the imperial system. 

Augustus had created an empire with barely any 
administration. It is well known that Vespasian and Hadrian 
were two emperors whose interventions were decisive in the 
development and organization of the administrative system 
of the empire. The expansion of this administrative system 
meant better control of the empire on the one hand, but a 
rise in the cost of maintaining it on the other. 

The Roman world was unable to create new systems of 
production which meant that greater expenditure was 
required to widen the base on which the economy was 
rooted, essentially agriculture. The province of Africa, rich 
in agricultural resources, would be the experimental field 
where Trajan and Hadrian would apply the municipal 
systems that had already been tested in Baetica. The 
experiment was a success again for both the empire and the 
province of Africa. It was so successful that the African elite 
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ended up displacing the Baetican elite and the new ruling 
dynasty was African. Septimius Severus was from Leptis 
Magna and his opponent, Clodius Albinus, was also an 
African, from Hadrumentum. The golden century of Rome, 
the century of Spain, was over. 
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Georgia today uses its geopolitical importance to strike a 
balance between the modern superpowers. Its territory 
provides a convenient route for the transportation ofsome of 
the most important commodities of modern times, namely 
oil and gas. So too, ancient Georgia stood on trade routes 
along which Chinese silk and Indian spices reached the west. 
It seems that no other period is more relevant to our times 
than the Roman, when the territory of Georgia stood on the 
cusp between the powerful empires of Parthia and Rome 
(Pl. 1). 

The very name Georgia is only the latest in a series of 
names that have been applied to this territory. In ancient 
times the west was called Colchis, and later Lazica, and the 
east was Iberia. Colchis and Iberia were at times separate 
kingdoms, and at other times united. 

Georgia is a crossroads, where legend, history and reality 
meet. The distant lands of Colchis and the Caucasus captured 
the imagination of the ancient Greeks, and they figure large 
in Greek mythology. Prometheus, Jason and Medea made it 
a land of special danger and riches where magic flourished. 
The Argonaut story provided an ideological framework that 
helped Greek colonists to establish themselves amid 
powerful local peoples.' By the 5th century Bc, Phasts, 
Apsarus, Dioscurias, Pityus had emerged as Greek poleis, where 
Greeks and locals engaged in trade.’ 

The Georgian kingdoms of Jberia and Colchis gained a 
broader independence in Hellenistic times, when Alexander 
the Great defeated the Persian Empire. Plutarch states that 
‘the Iberians had not surrendered to the Medes or to Persia 
and even escaped Macedonian hegemony’ (Plut. Pomp. 34). 

As for Rome, it was Mithridates VI who put Colchis and 
Iberia on the map of Roman politics, when Pompey marched 
to the Caucasus to destroy Rome’s most powerful enemy. In 
Strabo’s view, Mithridates Eupator brought to Colchis a unity 
which had not been seen since Aetes, father of Medea anda 
legendary king of Colchis3 

Finds from Hellenistic Vani include some remarkable 
classicizing architectural details and bronze sculpture. 
Temples had Hellenistic decorations, such as a capital with a 
female bust and acanthus leaves.* A fine example of 
classicizing bronze sculpture is a statue of a youth, the only 
sculpture in the round found in Georgia? The wealth and 
high artistic standards at Vani in the 2nd and ist centuries 
Bc are attested by the beautifully rendered details on 
fragments from a bronze workshop. Exquisitely worked 
fragments speak of the sculptors’ skills and diverse 
repertoire.° A foundry of the and-ıst centuries Bc and close 
examination of the technique of the bronzes suggest the 
existence of local bronze workshops at Vani, where at least 
some of the statues had been cast. 

There are traces of two destruction levels within a short 
period in the mid-ıst century Bc. During the third 
Mithridatic War, Mithridates, pursued by Pompey, had 
spent the winter of 66 Bc at Dioscurias and possibly at ancient 
Vani before fleeing to the Crimea. Shortly afterwards, in 47 
Bc, Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates Eupator, sought to 
re-establish his father’s empire and seized Colchis, but was 
soon to be ousted by Mithridates of Pergamum in 49 Bc. Both 
are said to have looted the wealth stored in the temple of 
Leucothea (Strab. 11.2.17)7 A discovery made at Vani in 
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Plate 1 Map of Georgia in the 1st to 4th centuries AD 


2006 bears witness to these troubles: a cache of metal 
objects including magnificent bronze lamps and an incense 
burner adorned with elephants, deities holding horns and 
musical erotes, and a chandelier in the shape of Zeus in the 
form of an eagle abducting Ganymede were found in an 
irregular shallow rock-cut pit, presumably hidden for safe 
keeping.® 

After defeating Mithridates Eupator, Pompey announced 
that he had received Asia as the utmost province of the 
empire and returned it as the middle of the realm. The kings 
of Armenia, Iberia (Artoces), Albania and Colchis (Olthaces) were 
paraded in Pompey’s triumphal procession together with the 
other kings ofthe subjugated kingdoms. But from the time of 
Pompey the Romans left Georgia under local rulers.? 

The power struggle between Pontus and Rome had 
weakened Colchis. Archaeological finds confirm that Colchis 
was in a steady decline. Colchis was also affected by the revolt 
led by Anicetus, ‘a freedman of Polemo who, once very 
powerful, could not bear the change after the kingdom had 
been transformed into the province". Vespasian sent the 
legions under the command of Virdius Geminus, who 
eventually caught up with Anicetus and destroyed his army 
at the river Chobus (in north-west Colchis)? Burials ofthe 
first centuries AD contain a high proportion of weaponry, an 
indication of unrest in the country. Vani, Dioscurias and 
Pityus were almost deserted and stood in ruins. There are 
only occasional Roman finds at Vani; they include Italian 
amphoras, Antonine and Severan coins and a bronze bath 
tub of Syrian origin reused as a sarcophagus." 
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We receive occasional glimpses of events from ancient 
authors, but from the time of Hadrian we suddenly know 
much more about Colchis thanks to Arrian, governor of the 
province of Cappadocia (Arr. Perip. M. Eux. 11). In AD 132 he 
personally inspected the Black Sea region and tells us, for 
example, about Phasis, the principal Greek city of Colchis, 
and as yet largely unknown to archacology. It was adorned 
with statues ‘equal to the hand of Phidias’, including an 
enthroned goddess with lions at her feet representing Rhea.” 
A large brick was found in Tsikhisdziri with an enigmatic 
inscription that has been interpreted as VEXILLATIO 
FASIANA suggesting that the bricks were made in Phasis and 
shipped south." 

The most important Roman site in Colchis is the fort of 
Apsarus which still stands almost unchanged at modern 
Gonio. It was named after the brother of Medea, who was 
said to be buried here. The fort owes its rectangular shape to 
Roman planning, but the battlements are Ottoman. Five 
Roman cohorts, including the Cohors Secunda Claudiana, were 
stationed here. The ongoing archaeological excavations 
have identified some structures, such as the barracks anda 
bath, the outlines and stratigraphy of the walls.” 

Several hoards have been found in the region of Gonio- 
Apsarus.'6 The so-called Gonio treasure was found in 1974. It 
contained the remains of diadems, brooches and rings with 
intaglios. One of them depicts a shrimp,” and the 
inscription ‘Demetrius can be read on an amethyst intaglio; 
both date to the 3rd century Ap.? The most notable find is a 
miniature gold statue of one of the Dioscuri. It was probably 
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Plate 2 Intaglio-brooch with a portrait of a Colchian dignitary, 
amethyst set in gold frame with garnet inlays (Kldeeti), 2nd century 
AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi (© Georgian National 
Museum) 


used as a pendant: the halfnaked youth with a disc in his 
right hand wears a conical hat adorned with stars, and a 
chlamys is draped around his shoulders.? Many objects from 
the hoard were lost and some ended up in the Hermitage 
Museum. A gold phalera of the 1st-2nd centuries AD has an 
animal hunting scene studded with green and red glass 
paste and evokes Sarmatian-style zoomorphic polychrome 
jewellery. It might have been brought to Colchis by soldiers 
from Rome’s northern provinces.” Recent excavations in 
the village of Makho, near the Gonio fort produced grave 
goods that presumably had belonged to the soldiers and 
their families.” 

Further hoards and rich grave goods have been found at 
the coastal sites at Tsikhisdziri and Ureki. The context and 
the character of the rich burials at Kldeeti and Bori have 
much in common with the elite burials ofeastern Georgia, a 
phenomenon that suggests that the castern part of Colchis 
fell beneath increasing Iberian control from the late 2nd 
century AD.” 

The contents of the Tsikhisdziri treasure found in 1907 
have been plausibly interpreted as a part of a rich grd- 
century AD grave. Among the materials that are now in the 
Hermitage Museum are two gemstones of special interest: a 
topaz intaglio depicting Helios from Usakhelo and a rock 
crystal intaglio of Lucius Verus.” Both were executed in an 
ingenious technique: the design was gilded and the stone was 
so polished that the image could be seen through the 
transparent material. 

Some jewellery from the well-dated elite burials of the 3rd 
century AD seem to be of local production. A large brooch 
from Ureki was apparently used for fastening a ceremonial 
cloak. It is made of gold, polished sardonyx, and beads 
suspended on gold chains.”* It was accompanied by a richly 
adorned belt composed of 50 hexagonal gold segments and a 
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buckle set with red glass and almandine.* The exquisite 
polychrome effect ofthese pieces of jewellery corresponds to 
those of Roman clite fashions, but one can also trace the 
continuation of local traditions in that the use of granulation 
and their technical excellence match the rich traditions of 
Colchian goldwork of the 5th and 4th centuries Bc. The 
burials at Kldeeti (Imereti region) were pit inhumations. 
Tomb No. 6 contained the remains ofa horse and a dog, a 
practice also attested at Tagiloni and in a rich burial at 
Bori.?° The practice of horse sacrifice has also been attested 
in the mountains of Iberia: a horse was deposited above the 
deceased in a pit grave of the 3rd century AD at Akhali 
Jinvali.?? Excavations at Kldeeti produced more exquisite 
jewellery, including buckles and plaques with purple glass 
studs and granulation. They were made from single gold 
sheets with applied hieratic birds. 

The most remarkable piece of local jewellery is a brooch 
with the portrait of a bearded man, cut in amethyst and set 
in a gold frame of 13 petals with garnets and granulation (Pl. 
2).? This is a superb example of gem-cutting imitating 
imperial gems such as the intaglios of Caracalla in amethyst 
found at Urbnisi, and of Lucius Verus from Tsikhisdziri.3° 
Some of the cut gems were found among the grave goods 
and have names inscribed in Greek, giving us a rare 
opportunity to learn more about ancient Georgian 
dignitaries; for example, an intaglio from near Sebastopolis 
(Sukhumi) depicts three men: Ninas, Varnokhes and 
Thyezanes (2nd century AD). The colour of the gems was 
doubtless significant; they were selected for their imperial 
purple colour.” 

An important Latin inscription bearing the names of 
Arrian and Hadrian was found in 1896 near Sukhumi, 
ancient Sebastopolis, where according to Arrian there was a 
Roman fort. The inscription has long been lost. 

Excavations at the ancient city of Pityus (modern 
Pitsunda) revealed the fort mentioned by Arrian.* A vast 
necropolis of the 2nd-4th centuries AD included burials of 
Roman legionaries and their families and included both rich 
graves and burials without grave goods. A splendid silver 
cup with Dionysiac imagery depicting masks and animals, 
including a boar and a hound, was found in the area of the 
cemetery.5 Among the jewellery there were occasional finds 
of imperial coins with double portraits, used as pendants 
(didrachms of Caesarea from the 2nd century ap).3° 

Roman coins and especially coins of Hadrian seem to 
have circulated for a long time in Colchis. Roman silver coins 
ofthe first centuries AD were mostly found in male graves, 
perhaps indicating that they belonged to the local middle 
class. 

Some ofthe local rulers had been granted their kingdoms 
by Trajan and Hadrian. As we learn from Arrian, Joulianos, 
king of the Apsilae, had received his crown from Trajan, 
while Malassas, king of the Lazi, Rhesmagas, king of the 
Abasgi and Spadagas, king ofthe Sanigae had their crowns 
from Hadrian. Dignitaries from Colchis had probably 
personally participated in the ceremonies of their 
recognition by the Roman empire. We also know that 
Antoninus Pius bestowed the kingdom of the Laz: on 
Pacorus.? The only people who had resisted Roman rule 
were the Sannı in the remote region of present-day Svaneti.5? 


The Colchian elite often played a double political game 
playing off Rome against Parthia. This enabled them to 
preserve relative independence and to enjoy the benefits of 
trade with the wealthy parts of both empires. 

As for Iberia, it escaped the devastation of Pompey’s 
pursuit, and Pompey concluded a treaty with the Iberian 
king.*° The Roman intention was not to subdue Jberia, but to 
secure its allegiance against the Parthians. And for both 
Rome and Parthia, their dominant concern in /beria was the 
control of transport routes, especially the Caspian Gates or 
Dariel Pass.*' Cassius Dio relates that Mark Antony had sent 
Canidius Crassus to the Caucasus in 37/36 Bc. He defeated 
the Iberian king Pharnabazus II and forced an alliance on 
him against the Albanians and subsequently Parthia. This 
proved to be the last Roman invasion of /beria.** Iberia is 
attested in the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, where we read of 
diplomatic relations between Iberia and Rome in time of 
Augustus: ‘Our friendship was sought, through 
ambassadors, by the Bastarnae and Scythians, and by the 
kings ofthe Sarmatians who live on either side ofthe river 
Tanais, and by the king ofthe Albani and ofthe Hiberi and 
of the Medes.’# 

Roman military involvement at the castern frontiers had 
increased during the last years of Nero. The Black Sea coast 
of Colchis became a part of the newly formed province of 
Galatia- Cappadocia, Artaxata was renamed Neronta, and 
Tiridates, the brother of Vologeses of Parthia, received 
Armenia from Nero in AD 66. Nero’s ambition was to control 
the Caspian Gates. He was extremely proud of his project to 
create a new Legio I Italica, or ‘the phalanx of Alexander the 
Great’, but it was cut short in AD 68.4 

Sarmatian raids from the north caused great concern to 
Rome, and thus the importance of Iberia grew in Roman 
eyes. In AD 75 Vespasian had sent financial assistance and 
Roman engineers to ‘strengthen walls’ for the Iberian king. 
The event is commemorated on a building inscription in 
Greek from Mtskheta that reads in translation: “These walls 
have been fortified for King Mithridates of Iberia, son of 
King Pharasmanes and Lamasaspuh, a friend of Caesar and 
lover of the Romans, and for his people.’ 

This interest lasted into the reign of Trajan and beyond. 
Tacitus describes the dramatic events that took place in 
Iberia and Armenia in the 1st century AD. This is the story of 
the machinations of the Iberian king Pharsmanes, his son 
Rhadamistus and his brother Mithridates, king of Armenia.* 
But the upshot was that /beria was rewarded by the Romans 
with control over disputed territories with Armenia in AD 60.” 

Trajan’s expansion brought Rome to the Parthian border, 
and his legions overran Armenia in AD 114 advancing as far as 
Mesopotamia. Iberia was relevant in every battle against 
Parthia, and a Greek inscription found in Rome attests to 
the loyalty of the Iberian prince Amazaspus, who died in 
Nisibis accompanying Trajan against Parthia. Evidently, the 
epitaph, and presumably the prince’s remains, had been 
transferred the long distance to Rome 2 

Iberian kings had territorial conflicts with their 
immediate neighbours Armenia and Albania, and looked to 
Rome for support. They eagerly participated in battle 
alongside the Romans. Diplomatic relationships with Jberia 
were sought by the strong Sasanian empire in the 3rd 


century AD. The king of /beria Amazaspus was mentioned as 
an ally of Shapur I in his trilingual inscription at Naqsh-i- 
Rustam.* Diplomatic gifts of Sasanian silverware have been 
found in aristocratic tombs of the grd century AD in 
Mtskheta and elsewhere alongside with the Roman luxury 
items. 

Several important sites of the Ist century BC—Ist century 
AD with rich and varied finds have been excavated in /beria 
(e.g. Nastakisi, Aghaiani, Dedoplis Gora and Uplistsikhe). 
The ist century AD seemed to have been troubled, for traces 
of devastation have been attested at Dedoplis Gora, where a 
large residential complex was destroyed in the late Ist 
century AD.5° Nevertheless, archaeology confirms that urban 
life thrived in Jberia. As Strabo noted: ‘Iberia is largely settled 
well with cities and farmsteads, so that their roofs are tiled 
and architecture is evident in the construction of their 
dwellings’. Iberian temple architecture displays Persian 
influence combined with Hellenistic elements. The 
innovative adaptation of Roman decorative elements, such 
as vaults and coffering can be observed in the architecture of 
the rock-cut town of Uplistsikhe (‘Lord’s Castle").5* A 
considerable Roman influence in Zberia appears from the 
early 2nd century AD and was a consequence of the major 
change in Roman policy towards the region. 

Hadrian’s vision was very different from that of his 
predecessor. His energies went towards strengthening 
existing borders and creating a commonwealth of the 
Roman people. Cassius Dio tells us of dealings between 
Hadrian and the Iberian king Pharasmanes II (Kveli: ‘the 
Good’). Hadrian sent lavish gifts to Pharasmanes, among 
them an elephant and a body of 50 men. Pharasmanes 
received more than any other king, which indicates the 
geopolitical importance of /beria in Hadrian’s view. 
Pharasmanes not only declined an invitation to Rome, but 
allowed the Alans to cross the Dariel Pass and to plunder the 
Roman provinces. Pharasmanes had chosen to show that it 
was he, not Hadrian, who controlled the Dariel Pass. The 
Alans also threatened Parthia, and Vologeses III 
complained to Hadrian suggesting he might influence the 
arrogant Iberian king. 

Hadrian was so angry that he ordered 300 gladiators to 
put on the gold embroidered cloaks that had been 
Pharasmanes’ return gift to Hadrian.5° We learn from the 
Historia Augusta that Hadrian treated the kings who had 
visited him during his stay in Cappadocia in such a way ‘that 
those, who did not visit him regretted it dearly. He did this 
mainly because of King Pharasmanes, who arrogantly 
ignored his invitation"? But the Romans chose to make 
peace with the Iberian king and Pharasmanes finally visited 
Rome during the reign of Antoninus Pius in around AD 
141-4. The visit was a great success. In Cassius Dio’s words: 

When Pharasmanes the Iberian and his wife came to Rome, 

the emperor extended his kingdom and allowed him to sacrifice 

on the Capitol. He set up the statue of Pharasmanes on 
horseback in the Temple of Bellona and watched the martial 
exercises ofthe king, the king's son, and the rest ofthe Iberian 
elite.5? 
The visit ofthe Iberian king and his entourage had 
impressed the Romans; they had listened to their foreign 
speech and watched their horse riding performances.» The 
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Plate 3 Signet ring with an intaglio depicting Pitiaxes Aspauroukis, 
sardonyx set in gold (Tomb No. 1, Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta), 

2nd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi 

(© Georgian National Museum) 


event was recorded by Roman historians and 
commemorated on a Latin inscription found in Ostia.°° 

The capital of /beria was Mtskheta, a prosperous city 
during the first centuries AD situated at the confluence ofthe 
rivers Kura (ancient Cyrus) and Aragvi. Important trade 
routes including the Silk Route came this way, connecting 
east and west. There were Zoroastrian and Jewish districts. 
The Jews had been exiled here by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 
Bc." According to the Georgian chronicle Life of Kartli, six 
languages were spoken, two of which, Greek and Aramaic, 
were used for writing. The local form of the Aramaic script 
is called Armazian writing, after the place where some of the 
most important inscriptions were found. 

The necropolis of the city was Bagineti, also called 
Armaztsikhe (the Castle of Armaz, known as Harmozica in 
Graeco-Roman authors). Statues of the local deities Armaz 
and Zaden (associated with the Hittite Moon deity of Ama 
and the Persian Ormuzd) were erected on the acropolis. The 
royal residence was also situated there, and parts of the area 
have been excavated. A hexagonal temple and a hall, whose 
columns were intricately decorated, were found. Bases and 
sculptural fragments indicate that statues of deities had been 
set up. The buildings were adorned with frescoes, but only 
small fragments have survived.” Some details, for example 
Corinthian capitals, were found near the ırth-century 
Svetitskhoveli cathedral, in the arca known as the ‘Royal 
Eden’. Here the rich stone-built tombs of the and-4th 
centuries AD were excavated yielding many luxury items, 
among them a silver pen-holder decorated with the gilded 
figures of the Nine Muses. 

Excavations unearthed several stone mausolea which are 
considered to be the tombs of the ruling, perhaps even the 
royal, families. Only one of them had survived intact and 
produced extremely rich grave goods, which included a 
silver-coated funerary couch, gold jewellery, a silver emblema 
bowl with the portrait of Marcus Aurelius, a silver bowl with 
Dionysiac masks and animals, a silver bowl with a vine 
ornament, silver ladles and spoons with Armazian 
inscriptions and gold and silver coins.® 

Important finds were made in the environs of Mtskheta 
in the 1940s. Two major sites at Armaziskhevi and Samtavro 
produced numerous graves. They were all inhumations, but 
some were burials in pits and others in stone-built chamber 
tombs. 

Burial no. 1 in Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta seems, judging by 
the inscription on a signet ring, to be that ofa certain 
Pitiaxes Aspauroukis (Pl. 3).°° The grave is securely dated 
by means of aurei of Hadrian and a silver dish with the image 
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Plate 4 Silver bowl with an image of Antinous (Tomb No. 1, 
Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta), 2nd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum 
of Georgia, Tbilisi (© Georgian National Museum) 


of Antinous (PI. 4), probably part of a Hadrianic diplomatic 
gift (the dish was presumably made after Antinous’ tragic 
death in the Nile in AD 130, and it is unlikely that it was 
presented by any other emperor apart from Hadrian, who 
was besotted with the handsome young man" The 
deceased was deposited in the tomb lying on a silver-coated 
funeral couch made of walnut. He wore a golden diadem 
and cloth of gold adorned with numerous gold appliqués, 
buttons and glass and paste beads. He had an iron dagger in 
a golden sheath studded with glass studs imitating gemstones 
on an elaborate belt (Pl. 5).°° He wore two massive bracelets 
and a signet ring with the portrait of a man in profile with a 
long beard, thick hair, a pronounced nose and a hawk-like 
gaze; he is bare-chested in the fashion of Hadrian’s time.” 
The Greek inscription gives the name and the title of the 
portrayed, ‘Aspauroukis Pitiaxes’. The name Aspauroukis 
seems to be an elite name in the region, and is mentioned 
several times in different contexts. The Persian term Pitiaxes 
(in Georgian: eristavi: ‘head of the people’) occurs only in 
connection with Georgia and Armenia.” 

The gold objects are decorated with precious stones, 
mostly alternating garnet and turquoise. A gold and purple 
colour scheme and alternating garnets and turquoise seem 
to persist throughout this period, but turquoise seems to be 
more widely used in the jewellery of Aspauroukis. The grave 
goods were carefully chosen to display the wealth and power 
of the family, and included a mirror, three cups, two further 
vessels and three jugs, all of silver. There was no pottery, but 
there were several elegant glass vessels. 

One of the clasps of the Pitiaxes’ belt held a gold framed 
intaglio with a couple facing each other. The Greek 
inscription beneath them says: ZETAXHX ZOH MOY 
KAPIIAK, (‘Zevakhes is my life Karpak’).” It would appear 
that the loving wife Karpak had commissioned the intaglio 
after her husband died. The name Zevakh crops up in 
Mtskheta at least five times, twice on stone inscriptions of 
different periods in Armazian script, twice on the Greek 


inscriptions on the rings from graves nos 6 and 2, of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries AD respectively; an Armazian inscription 
on a silver spoon from a burial at Armaxtsikhe-Bagineti 
says ‘Royal Zevakh’. The fact that the intaglio had ended up 
in Aspauroukis' grave suggests that they might have been 
his parents. Another medallion has a cameo portrait of an 
aristocratic woman with beautiful features and curly hair 
tied with ribbons.” These portrait intaglios are softer in 
execution, with more idealized features and may have been 
made earlier than the intaglio of Aspauroukis with its 
sharp, almost exaggerated realism. There was also an 
intaglio with a standing woman in a long garment holding a 
piece of cloth and some flowers. The position of these cut 
gems on the ceremonial belt speaks of their special 
significance for Pitiax Aspauroukis. The belt segments 
have variously shaped frames, but they are universally 
decorated with turquoise, garnets and granulation. The 
tomb is dated to the second half of the 2nd century Ap with 
the help ofthe coins deposited there (one silver coin of 
Augustus and six aurei: one each of Titus and Trajan, and 
four of Hadrian). 

An extraordinary discovery was made during the 
excavations of Tomb No. 4.” It was a double burial that had 
been robbed in antiquity. The walls of the tomb consisted of 
two stelae. One ofthe stelae from Tomb No. 4 had bilingual 
inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic and proved to have been 
the epitaph ofa young woman called Seraphitis. The Greek 
inscription reads in translation: 


1 CHPATTEITIC ZHOYAXOY 

2 TOY NEQTEPOY TIITIAEOY 

3 OYFATHP TIOYTTAIKIOY AT PITITTA TITI 
4 AEOY YIOY IOAMANlANOY l'YNH 

5 TOY TTOAAAC NEIKAC TTOIHCANTOC 

6 ETTITPOTTOY BACIAEOC IBHPON 

7 METAAOY EEDAPNOYTOY ATTE 

8 OANE NEOTEPA ETON K—A 

9 HTIC TO KAAAOC AMEIMHTON 

10 EIXE 


Seraphitis, daughter of Zevakhos the Younger, Pitiaxes of King 
Pharasmanes, wife of lodmangan, son of Publicius Agrippa, 
Pitiaxes — [Iodmangan] — who won many battles as epitropos of 
the great king of Iberians, Ksefarnug, died, younger than 21 
years, who had inimitable beauty.’ 

The Armazian text reads in translation: 

I [am] Seraphitis, daughter of Zevah the Junior, Pitiaxes of 
King Pharasmanes, wife of lodmangan the victorious (?) and 
winner of many victories, count officer of King Hseparnug and 
son of Agrippa, count-oflicer of King Pharasmanes. Sorrow of 
sorrow. That she [was] young and so fine and beautiful she was 
that no one was her equal in beauty, and she died in her 21st 
year? 


The Greek inscription is plausibly dated to the 2nd or 3rd 
centuries AD. The epitaph leaves no doubt that Seraphitis 
belonged to a Pitiaxes family. She might well have been a 
close relative of Aspauroukis. The text tells us that beautiful 


Plate 5 Gold sheath studded with purple and green glass inlays 
imitating garnet and turquoise and medallion with cloisonné 
enamel (Tomb No. 1, Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta), 2nd century AD. 
Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi (O Georgian National 
Museum) 


Seraphitis was a daughter of Zevakh, Pitiaxes of King 
Pharasmanes. She was married to lodmangan Pitiaxes, the 
epitropos of King Ksefarnug and a son ofthe epitropos 
Publicius Agrippa.” 

The second Aramaic inscription was badly preserved. 
Only fragments of what seems to have been a royal edict 
survive: 

King(?) Mhrdat, great king, son of King Pharasmanes the 

great. I Sh---g-s son of Zevakh the lord, I Sh-r-g-s, Pitiaxes of 

Mhrdat the king, spoke and spoke thus: ‘If they will.... 


The names mentioned here (kings Mithridates, son of king 
Pharasmanes and Zevakh the lord, son of Pitiaxes 
Sharagas), lead us to presume that it was written earlier, 
possibly in the mid-ist century AD. 

The richest finds of all came from Tomb No. 6, which 
contained the remains of a young woman and was 
hypothetically named ‘the burial of Seraphitis’? The 
woman was placed on a funerary couch with silver covered 
legs. There were four larger and four small silver-coated legs 
from two funerary couches. In general the larger legs repeat 
the composite forms of those decorated with rams’ heads 
from Tombs nos 1 and 3. The carved wood (walnut) was 
covered with silver sheeting.8° 

The woman was clad in gold embroidered dress, adorned 
with gold appliqués and buttons and glass beads of various 
colours. She was buried with exquisite Jewellery: a gold and 
garnet necklace, or a ‘diadem’,® an openwork necklace with 
a medallion, three earrings with almandine, beryl and 
turquoise, consisting of four parts, two pairs of bracelets with 
almandine, two pairs of gold arm and ankle bracelets, nine 
signet rings with almandine, an almandine intaglio with a 
seated bearded male, perhaps Zeus, and a nephrite intaglio 
with a portrait of a bold, bearded man, perhaps a local 
dignitary. There were also an enamel medallion witha 
quatrefoil, three amulet boxes containing ribbons with 
Armazian magical inscriptions, a shark’s tooth, a miniature 
statue of a boar and five aurei (one each of Nero, Galba, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Commodus). There were 
various silver objects, including a candelabrum, two cups 
and two jugs, a patera with engraved peacocks, sixteen coins, 
fragments of glassware, an iron lamp, a plate and two knives 
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Plate 6 An openwork necklace with medallion, gold, garnets, 
turquoise (Tomb No. 6, Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta), 2nd century AD. 
Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi (© Georgian National 
Museum) 


(one with a bone handle). The most striking item was an 
openwork necklace studded with garnets; the medallion is 
decorated with alternating petal-shaped garnets and 
turquoises. Concave garnets and granulation are intricately 
woven into the openwork chain; the massive rosette with red 
and blue petals adds to the luxurious effect of this 
outstanding piece of jewellery (Pl. 6)."* The colour scheme 
here evokes the jewellery of Tomb No. 1 at Aspauroukis. 
Among the silver vessels, there was a decp cup with a 
sculptural bust of a bearded man attached to the centre (Pl. 
7). The image has been interpreted as Hadrian, but 
Heracles has also been suggested. Another fine silver cup has 
an image of Tyche-Fortuna, also in high relief, holding a 
cornucopia (P1.8).^* These high quality vessels could have 
been part of the imperial gifts to the king of /beria and 
redistributed among his vassal lords. Other silver dishes such 
as a patera with peacocks and a ram’s head on the handle and 
two similar silver jugs may have been made locally.®5 There 
was a dish of sardonyx, similar to objects from the elite 
burial from Samtavro, Mtskheta, dated to the time of 
Hadrian (Pl. 9).°° A miniature silver bridle-bit and bronze 
spurs seem to have a religious rather than a practical 
meaning. A terminus ante quem is provided by an aureus of 
Commodus, and the tomb can thus be dated to around 
AD 190. 


Plate 8 Silver bowl with Tyche-Fortuna (Tomb No. 6, Armaziskhevi, 
Mtskheta), 2nd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian National Museum) 
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Plate 7 Silver bowl with a bust of a bearded man (Tomb No. 6, 
Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta), 2nd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum 
of Georgia, Tbilisi (© Georgian National Museum) 


Equally fascinating artefacts came from Tomb No. 7, 
although there were ‘only’ 35 luxury objects within this 
burial of an aristocratic woman.” These include an 
almandine necklace, almost identical to the jewellery from 
Tomb No. 6 and some bracelets and earrings of the familiar 
style (Pls 10-11).°° The woman was buried with an 
exquisitely decorated clasp with gold granulation and 
almandine and turquoise inlays and several finger-rings, 
some decorated with polychrome enamel. One of the 
finger-rings had a cameo with a high relief portrait of a 
woman. There was also a ring with a superb amethyst 
intaglio depicting Actaeon and a hound. The clarity of the 
composition was enhanced with the help of the gold leaf 
beneath the clear thin amethyst.9° 

A necklace with an amethyst cameo and a perfume- 
holder with a lid suspended from a chain is perhaps the most 
intricate and beautiful object ever found in Georgia (PI. 12). 
A round gold box-medallion is adorned in the familiar style 
of alternating garnet and turquoise. An amethyst carved in 
the shape ofa ram’s head attached to the centre of the 
medallion evokes the legend of the Golden Fleece. Inside the 
box there were fragments of a baby’s teeth, carefully kept by 
a loving parent. The suspended perfume holder is studded 
with conical garnets, and there was a substance inside, 
probably the remains of aromatic oil.” The local hairstyle 


Plate 9 Perfume vessels, sardonyx, gold (Samtavro, Mtskheta), 2nd 
century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi (© 
Georgian National Museum) 


Plates 10-11 Bracelets 
and earrings, gold, 
garnet, turquoise 
(Tomb No. 7, 
Armaziskhevi, 
Mtskheta), 2nd century 
AD. Simon Janashia 
Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian 
National Museum) 


can be traced with the help ofa large flat medallion with a 
sardonyx: it seems that it was positioned on the top ofthe 
head in a fashion seen on the intaglio of Karpak from Tomb 
No. 1. The head scarf was adorned with 111 gold rosettes set 
with garnets and the dress had numerous buttons sewn on 
it. We can only imagine the display of splendour during 
these funerals: the body adorned with the finest jewellery, 
dressed in luxurious garments glittering with gold appliques. 
No resources were spared by the surviving relatives to 
ensure that the afterlife should match the lifestyle of this 
aristocratic woman. 

The silver vessels were fewer and of a more local character, 
among them two oiochoai and a bowl, all decorated with 
vine leaves and grape clusters.” Fragments of glass ware and 
a single glazed clay pot were also deposited in the tomb. Aurez 
of Nero, Antoninus Pius, Faustina the Elder and Faustina 
the Younger securely date this burial to the mid-2nd century 
AD. This tomb is another candidate for the burial of 
Seraphitis, since the stone of the stele on which Seraphitis’s 
epitaph was carved is the same as the carbonated sandstone 
of Tombs nos 6 and 7; their dates also match the inscription. 

Further elite tombs of the late 2nd century AD from 
Armaziskhevi (the child’s Tomb No. 9, the robbed Tombs 
nos 5 and 18 and the reused Tomb No. 8) produced more fine 
jewellery and luxury goods. Tomb No. 9 proved to be the 
burial of a 7-8 year-old girl. She was buried in a wooden 
coffin and was adorned with a pair of thin gold bracelets, 
earrings and a diadem, consisting of 20 gold leaves. The 
burial was especially rich in glass vessels, seven in total. 
An aureus of Faustina suggests that the burial dates to after 
AD I4I. 

An elite burial from the Samtavro cemetery in Mtskheta 
found in 1985 proved to be especially rich in metal objects, 
some made locally and others imported from Sasanian 
Persia and the Roman world.” The silver vessels: a large 
rectangular dish with curvilinear decoration, a mirror with 
Dionysus falling in love with the sleeping Ariadne, a box 


Plate 12 Chain necklace with a box-medallion with a carved head of 
aram and a suspended perfume vessel, gold, amethyst, garnets 
(Tomb No. 7, Armaziskhevi, Mtskheta), 2nd century AD. Simon 
Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi (© Georgian National 
Museum) 


with a Gorgon’s head and putti supporting swags, anda 
round dish are probably imported from the Roman empire. 

An interesting example of Sasanian silver had a Parthian 
inscription: ‘Prince Tiridat, this dish is his own’. The 
inscription presumably refers to the Parthian king Tiridates 
III while he was still a prince, seeking an alliance among 
Iberian dignitaries. A rectangular dish, a cantharus anda 
ewer, two bowls and a phiale seem to be of local production. 
There were silver spoons and a bronze oznochoe and a patera. 
Some of the jewellery evokes the jewellery of the late 
2nd-century tombs from Armaziskhevi. 

Tombs nos 2 and 3 belong to the 3rd century AD. It seems 
that a woman and her child were buried in Tomb No. 2 with 
all the accoutrements appropriate to their high status, 
including a fine necklace with a cameo of a dog 2? and a 
chain bracelet with an intaglio of Pallas Athena of unusual 
iconography (Pls 13-14).9° There was a signet ring with the 
portrait of a man. The status of the family becomes clear 
from a silver cup with a portrait of a man in oriental style, 
accompanied by a Pahlevi inscription saying, ‘Pitiaxes of 
divine Ardashir, divine Papakı’; clearly a gift to an Iberian 
dignitary from a Sasanian king in the early 3rd century." 

Tomb No. 3 proved to be somewhat unusual. Here the 
remains of the deceased were gathered together on a silver 
platter. It seems that it was a secondary burial for someone 
who had died elsewhere, probably in battle, as was the case 
with prince Amazaspus. The remains were accompanied by 
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Plate 13 Chain necklace 
with acameo medallion 
depicting a dog, gold, 
sardonyx, pearls, purple 
glass inlays (Tomb No. 2, 
Armaziskhevi, 
Mtskheta), 3rd century 
AD. Simon Janashia 
Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian 
National Museum) 


Plate 14 Woven chain 
bracelet with an intaglio 
of Pallas Athena (Tomb 
No. 2, Armaziskhevi, 
Mtskheta), 3rd century 
AD. Simon Janashia 
Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian 
National Museum) 


the usual splendour. A gold funerary wreath and a 
ceremonial dagger convey the high status of the deceased.'^* 
The dagger hilt is made of gold and decorated with a flat 
garnet inlay of oval, square and circular shapes.'° His name 
was Bersuma, judging by a Greek pointillé inscription on the 
silver dish: Eydo Baoıkebs OA. Adds Exapıcaunv 
Bepoovua mria&n;: ‘I, King Fl(avius) Dades, bestowed (this) 
upon Bersoumas, Pitiax’ (Pl. 15). The name Bersuma, 
mentioned in the inscription resembles to the Aramaic name 
Barsauma, which was widespread in Syria-Antioch, The 
similar names Bartsom and Baratsman had been attested in 
the Georgian chronicles. Flavius Dades could be an 
otherwise unknown Georgian king, the descendant of 
someone who received Roman citizenship under the Flavian 


Plate 15 Silver plate of Pitiaxes Bersuma (Tomb No. 3, Armaziskhevi, 
Mtskheta), 3rd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian National Museum) 
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rulers.'** Diplomatic gifts were found elsewhere in Georgia; 
among them is a remarkable silver dish with a portrait of 
Marcus Aurelius found in a rich burial at the Bagineti 
acropolis.’°5 There were three silver objects of distinctly local 
origin: a bowl with an eagle and two similar plates each 
decorated with a horse before an altar. Their iconography 
and artistic technique display a fusion of artistic impulses 
from both the Roman and Sasanian worlds. South Italian 
bronze objects such as jugs, paterae and ladles and an ink-pot 
are present in the archaeological sites of berra, but are absent 
from Colchis, which suggests that they came through Asia 
Minor by overland trade routes.'°° The burial cannot have 
been deposited earlier than AD 251, for it contained an aureus 
of Hostilian and another of Decius. 

Some of the finest intaglios from elite burials depict 
Hellenistic rulers: a nephrite intaglio portrait set in a massive 
gold ring from Bersuma’s burial has been identified as 
Alexander the Great.'” It bears the Greek inscription 
TTAATON, probably the name of the craftsman. A garnet 
with a high-relief bust of a young man set in a gold ring from 
a 2nd-century AD Samtavro burial is also thought to be a 
portrait of Alexander the Great or Mithridates Eupator.!°® 
An intriguing ruby intaglio set in a massive gold ring from 
Zghuderi Tomb No. 3 has been identified as Ptolemy V.'°9 
But some of the features, such as the shape of the nose and 
the chin and slightly parted lips evoke a portrait of 
Mithridates the Great on the silver tetradrachm in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. We might even suggest that this is a 
portrait of Mithridates VI. Some of the intaglios have been 
identified as the portraits of Arsinoe II (from Dedoplis Gora, 
after 270 Bc), Julia (Aghaiani, 60-59 Bc), Sextus Pompeius 
(Svaneti, 40-30 BC) and the young Octavian (Aghaiani, 
44-42 BC). Many superb engraved gems with Greek gods 
and goddesses can also be attributed to an earlier period (ist 
century BC to the Ist century AD). These carved gems had 
been cherished as indicators of refined taste and had been 
kept in families for generations. These and other luxury 
goods found in Ist- to 3rd-century contexts throughout 
eastern Georgia might have once been part of Mithridates 
Eupator’s vast collection of gems and stone vessels that 
perhaps reached Georgian aristocrats as diplomatic gifts. 

Local craftsmen had quickly mastered the art of stone 
carving and produced numerous cut gems. The carved gems 
from the burials of the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD demonstrate 
the high quality of local craftsmanship." Cameos, gems and 
intaglios were set in medallions, bracelets, rings and 
brooches; they were proudly worn by the living and 
accompanied the dead; many depicted members of the local 
elite. They are executed in a manner that displays a 
combination of coarseness and realism. Technically these 
carvings are of varying quality and preservation, but they 
are full of expression and vividness. Some of the portraits 
have their names inscribed on them and provide us with 
valuable and rare information about Romanized Georgian 
high society. 

Roman cultural impact became stronger from the 3rd 
century AD. Roman baths and public buildings have been 
found throughout Georgia. The bath in Mtskheta is 
typically Roman with a hypocaust floor and has the regular 

frigidarium, tepidarium and caldarium."? At Dzalisi, a place 


mentioned by Ptolemy (Geog. 5.10.3), excavations revealed an 
architectural complex consisting of 30 halls with central 
heating, an atrium with a fountain and an apsidal svimming 
pool." The Roman-style villa had a small three-part bath 
and was lavishly paved with figurative mosaic floors." The 
banqueting triclinium depicts Dionysus and Ariadne reclining 
under a vine pergola, surrounded by Pan, Maenads, Muses, 
silver vessels and a panther. In the corners were 
personifications of the four seasons. There were also panels 
imitating rugs where the banqueters enjoyed the feast. ‘The 
cult of the wine-god Dionysus has been attested in Georgia 
from the classical period and was very much at home in the 
land of winemaking and feasting." The bath was covered 
with mosaics containing a marine motif. Many patterns and 
details of the Dzalisi mosaics can be seen on mosaic floors 
from Antioch dated to the post-Severan period, between the 
230s and 270s AD. The Greek inscriptions mention a certain 
Preiscos twice, probably the name of the proud owner of the 
estate. We do not know his origins, but the name Priscus was 
certainly known in the region, for a Roman general of that 
name had been transferred from Britain to Cappadocia and 
was actively involved in Caucasian affairs towards the end of 
the 2nd century Ap." 

Elite burials were found in remote places too, such as 
Khovle and Zghuderi in central Georgia. The rich burial 
from Khovle was made of well-cut limestone slabs. The 
burial goods are considered to be incomplete, but the usual 
splendour of the elite burials was evident: a silver-coated 
funerary couch was present as well as an iron knife with an 
ornate wooden handle and a bone sheath. The garment 
seems to had been decorated with rock crystal, carnelian 
and glass beads. The wealth of the individual was 
demonstrated by means of a gilded silver phiale and a plate 
and a bronze mirror as well as two two-handled bottles and 
four unguentaria. The burial at Khovle contained two 
remarkable elegant glass ewers. Both are made of opaque 
white glass and have gilded and cold painted decoration in 
red and green enamel. Both ewers have identical Greek 
inscriptions H XAPIS on their rims. The ‘Dionysiac ewer’ 
shows Dionysus, Pan, Lycurgus and two unidentified figures 
beneath arches. The “Bellerophon ewer’ depicted scenes of 
Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus fighting Chimaera, and 
Bellerophon with a woman on his knees (probably Philonoe). 
These glass vessels have much in common with jugs in the 
Corning Museum of Glass from Kerch and Dura-Europos, 
and were probably made in the same Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes workshop. The burial is dated to the second half of 
the 3rd century AD by an aureus of Elagabalus (218—22 AD). 

Three further aurei of Elagabalus come from the village of 
Zghuderi, where three elite tombs of AD 200-50 were found. 
Judging by the coins, the earliest burial was Tomb No. 3. 
This proved to belong to a couple, who were found 
embracing each other, even suggesting their simultaneous 
death. Here was a most beautiful cameo necklace with a 
nereid riding a dolphin and some colourful earrings 
resembling those from the elite burials of Armaziskhevi (PI. 
16).? The deceased wore gold chain bracelets matching the 
chain ofa cameo-necklace. The couple were adorned with 
different types of gold and garnet inlayed appliqués. The 
female had earrings consisting of five parts with a round 


Plate 16 Chain necklace with a cameo medallion depicting a nereid 
riding a dolphin, gold, sardonyx (Tomb No. 3, Zghuderi), 3rd century 
AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi (O Georgian 
National Museum) 


garnet in the middle and rams’ heads of greenish paste 
imitating turquoise on both sides. They resemble earrings 
from rich burials elsewhere in Georgia but are more 
elaborate: they have moon-shaped segments with greenish 
paste at the top and finish with pearls suspended on a gold 
spiral and gold granulation. There were three gold rings 
with set stones, the most outstanding of which is a massive 
gold ring of distinctly Roman style with a ruby intaglio 
depicting a Hellenistic ruler (Mithridates VI or Ptolemy V). 
There were Greek and Armazian inscriptions on silver 
objects."? One of the silver bowls, with thumb-plates 
decorated with fruits and flowers, has a Greck inscription 
‘Euphrates’ which could be the name of the owner. There 
were fragments of glass vessels and Italic bronze libation 
vessels; a jug and a patera were also found as in many rich 
burials from the same period from Armaziskhevi, Samtavro, 
Bori and Akhali Jinvali.'” 

Tomb No. 1 dates to the Severan period, the 230sAD."' A 
male probably called Kabrias was interred here, for the 
name occurs on a signet ring. The sard intaglio shows a 
couple, KABPIAC MATPONA, facing each other much in 
the same manner as the intaglio of Zevakh and Karpak from 
Armaziskhevi Tomb No. ı (Pl. 17). Another ring with a 
round sard intaglio depicts an eagle grasping a hare. T'here 
were simple gold bracelets. The Zghuderi tomb contained 
two silver plates, one of which depicts an eagle, very similar 
to the dish from Armaziskhevi.! The grave goods included 
a silver pitcher and a glass goblet with the cheerful Greek 
inscription ‘Going on to greater things, may you live’. A 
perfume vessel of brown-purple glass had a double head on 
each side of a satyr or a child."5 

A close examination ofthe context of the well-dated 
sarcophagi of Zghuderi provides grounds for drawing some 
important conclusions. As David Braund rightly observes, 
the use of Aramaic seems to die out towards the end of the 
3rd century, a phenomenon also observed at the site of 
Dedoplis Gora." Most of the silverware seem to be of local 
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production inspired by Sasanıan metalwork, with fewer 
Roman imports among the grave goods. 

There are some exquisite cameos from the grd-century 
graves; the majority of the intaglios made of precious stones 
could have been made in an earlier period and one can 
observe a tendency to substitute for hard stones cheaper 
materials such as glass." The signet-ring of Gellos (?) from 
Tomb No. 2 at Zghuderi was made of greenish glass and was 
set in a substantial gold ring; it depicts the profile portrait of 
a bearded man with a Greek inscription that has been read 
variously as Gellos or Geminos (Pl. 18).!?° 

Tomb No. 2 at Zghuderi deserves special attention." It is 
the latest ofthe three and can be attributed to the period AD 
240-50 (the terminus post quem is provided by a single aureus of 
Gordian III of AD 240, deposited in the mouth of the 
deceased). Two individuals were buried in Tomb No. 2, but 
one of the burials had clearly been disturbed. We may 
assume that the second person was a close relative of the first 
and had been interred within a generation or so. The 
jewellery was more modest in this tomb.! There were two 
earrings, one with garnets and another with pearls, of more 
simple style."? So, too, were other personal decorations. 
There was only one gold bracelet, identical to the bracelets 
from Tomb No. 1 at Zghuderi and three gold rings (one set 
with a rock crystal and two with garnets). Another gold ring 


Plate 19 Incense-burner in 
the shape of a pine cone 
mounted on a temple, bronze 
(Tomb No. 2, Zghuderi), 3rd 
century AD. Simon Janashia 
Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi 
(© Georgian National 
Museum) 
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Plate 17 Signet ring with a double portrait of 
Kabrias and Matrona, gold, sardonyx (Tomb 
No. 1, Zghuderi), 3rd century AD. Simon 
Janashia Museum of Georgia, Tbilisi 

(© Georgian National Museum) 


Plate 18 Signet ring with a portrait of Gellos 
(?), glass set in gold, (Tomb No. 2, Zghuderi), 
3rd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of 
Georgia, Tbilisi (© Georgian National 
Museum) 


has an image of a gryllos, a fantastical creature belonging to 
the apotropaic ‘Mischwesen’ that had their roots in popular 
belief and which might have inspired Christian chimaeras.!8° 

Nevertheless, some of the objects are distinctly different 
from the usual repertoire of the rich burials, notably a 
bronze incense-burner with a pine cone, mounted on a 
temple-like building (Pl. 19). Its door is decorated with an 
equilateral cross.'8' The door might have been added to the 
object later on, and the cross inscribed to fend off evil spirits. 
Even if the incense-burner was initially designed for 
household use alone, we have to consider that Christianity 
was gaining momentum in /beria and that the person who 
had added the door with a cross may have consciously 
chosen to represent the ultimate symbol of Christianity. This 
could be understood as a manifestation of sympathy towards 
the new religion. The pine cone could be a potent Christian 
symbol in itself, as on the mosaic floor of a 5th-century 
church at Pitsunda (ancient Pityus).** The composition in the 
baptistery there shows thirsty birds drinking from a 
‘Fountain of Life’ decorated with a pine cone. Early 
Christian symbolism saw the pine cone as an allegory for the 
Eucharist, and its seeds representing a new life and salvation. 
The simple form of the cross is perhaps indicative of an early 
date." 

Another bronze incense-burner found in Zghuderi was 
cast in the shape of a bull’s head." Its doors and arch on the 
back are very similar to those on the incense-burner with the 
pine cone and could even have been made in the same 
workshop. Bull-shaped vessels and lamps from the Levant 
became widespread from the 4th century ap. Bulls have a 
special place in the Zoroastrian as well as in the early 
Christian iconography of Georgia. The protomes of bulls 
adorned a temple of the 3rd century Bc at Tsikhia-Gora as 
well as two churches, the 5th-century church at Bolnisi and 
the 11th-century church of Svetitskhoveli, Mtskheta (the 
heads are believed to come from an earlier 4th- to 5th- 
century church.!35 The bull as a sacrificial animal as well as 
the leader ofa funerary chariot was understood as a 
mediator between life and death, and of renewal through 
death, a concept which anticipates the idea of resurrection. 
In churches in the remote mountainous region of Svaneti in 
north-west Georgia, one can still see huge crosses adorned 
with bull’s horns. 

Zghuderi Tomb No. 2 contained two silver vessels 
decorated with an identical geometric pattern of curvilinear 


Plate 20 Silver dish depicting a dog and a boar (Tomb No. 2, 
Zghuderi), 3rd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian National Museum) 


grooves. One ofthe dishes depicts a wild boar and a hound, 
evoking Sasanian and early Christian hunting scenes and 
animal fights (Pl. 20). The motif derives from the classical 
period; a hound attacking a wild boar is known from coins 
and mosaic floors. The boar and hound seem to have had a 
special significance in Jberia. Jewellery depicting a boar and 
a hound came from Tombs nos 2 and 6 at Armaziskhevi. 
They were perhaps understood as the guardians and 
defenders in the afterlife, or simply perhaps allusions to the 
hunt. 

Boars were depicted on some unique pieces of Colchian 
jewellery and metalwork. A 5th-century Bc diadem from 
Vani was decorated with heraldic compositions of lions 
hunting a boar, emphasizing the status of its wearer.?? A 
boar and a hound are shown on a 2nd- or 3rd-century AD 
silver bowl with other animals (a tiger, bear and a deer) and 
Dionysiac symbols on the so-called ‘Alexandrian’ silverware 
found in Mtskheta and Pitsunda.'8? Plaster moulds for this 
kind of vessel travelled easily and could be employed locally. 
A boar’s head is central on a Sasanian bowl from Mtskheta, 
positioned on the outer surface of the silver bowl decorated 
with a Tree of Life with grapes, vine leaves, lotus and poppy 
flowers: men collect the fruit and birds and small animals 
feed on plants.'®® Occasionally the depictions of these most 
aristocratic of activities have a Christian or Eucharistic 
overtone." Stylistically these bowls from Zghuderi and 
Mtskheta display strong influence of Sasanian metalwork, 
but they have much more in common with the silverware 
found only in Georgia. 

Another silver dish from Tomb No. 2 has a horse in front 
of an altar in the central medallion (Pl. 21).'#° The same 
composition survives on four silver dishes from well-dated 
tombs of the late 3rd century Ap at Armaziskhevi (two from 
the tomb of Bersuma Pitiaxes), Bori (with the Armazian 
inscription ‘Buzmir Pitiaxes, Benefactor’) and Aragvispiri.'* 
A fifth badly damaged plate with a horse and an altar was 
found in the area of the tombs in Zghuderi. A dish from 


Plate 21 Silver dish with a horse in front of an altar (Tomb No. 2, 
Zghuderi), 3rd century AD. Simon Janashia Museum of Georgia, 
Tbilisi (© Georgian National Museum) 


Avchala has two horses arranged heraldically facing a 
central altar. These dishes not only have the same theme, but 
are very similar in decor, the outer frames being decorated 
with the same wavy grooves. There is thus sufficient 
archaeological evidence to support the view that a local 
school of silversmithing with a distinctive iconography and 
engraving techniques had become established in Iberia. 

The horse was a local symbol ofthe Sun-god. Horses with 
astral symbols formed the centrepieces on openwork buckles 
of the Ist to 3rd centuries AD found in Georgia and evidently 
have a special significance in pre-Christian iconography.'1° 
The Zghuderi horse and the horse on one ofthe bowls from 
Tomb No. 3 at Armaziskhevi seem to be mares, the rest are 
males. Only one of the stallions (Tomb No. 3) is depicted 
standing still in front of the altar, all the rest have raised 
right forelegs. It has been suggested that the mares represent 
the Sun-god but the male horses probably depicted 
sacrificial animals, as only stallions could be sacrificed in 
Iberia. 

The Zghuderi horse is well rendered and confidently 
executed, but the altar 1s done in a negligent fashion, and 
does not appear standing upright, as is usual on the other 
bowls, where the altar occupies a more prominent position. 
The Zghuderi altar and one ofthe Armazian examples 
(Tomb No. 3) have fire emerging from them in the manner of 
Zoroastrian fire altars, while the other altars display 
offerings of fruit and pine cones. What is unusual in the 
Zghuderi composition is that the altar 1s inserted between 
the legs ofthe horse, which is shown galloping with its mane 
and tail flaring and looks as if it had toppled the altar which 
is now falling down, the detail could be considered as a 
compositional error. But we have to consider that the 
composition was created with the approval of the patron 
suggesting that the change had been done deliberately. The 
grave goods were most certainly selected for their aesthetic 
as well as their ideological properties. It was once suggested 
that the image of a powerful horse toppling an altar might 
be understood as an allegory of the rejection of Persian 
ideology.'** Nevertheless, the early Christians had embraced 
the tradition of Solar monotheism which was both an 
attribute of the divine and of the ruler who represented God 
on earth.'^ In ancient Georgia the role of Zoroastrian 
imagery perhaps had a decisive influence in establishing 
early Christian iconography. 

The Christian community was growing in /beria. At 
Samtavro in Mtskheta excavations produced some grave 
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goods with a possible Christian significance, but refining 
their chronology is still a major problem. Most are thus dated 
roughly to the 4th century AD;'4a few can be dated with the 
help of the gold coins." At Armaziskhevi stone-built tombs 
are considered to have been elite burials of the 4th century 
AD, many of which were family graves with a small inventory. 
There was no change in positioning of the deceased on their 
back, with heads towards the west. They had some 
polychrome jewellery (earrings, bracelets, necklaces) 
delicately decorated with garnet and enamel inlays, and 
pearls and granulation became more popular." Rings were 
set with precious stones (mostly garnet and carnelian); the 
most remarkable were rings with intaglios. Tomb No. 40 had 
an almandine intaglio showing a bearded man with an 
earring. There were two almandine intaglios in Tomb No. 42 
depicting a hare and a fantastical creature: a human with a 
fish tail with the Armazian inscription ‘Adad’. Tombs Nos 43 
and 48 contained intaglios with an image of a walking man 
with a stick and a standing man with a helmet and a spear 
(Mars?) and another with Asclepius (Tomb No. 48). These 
4th-century burials show that there was a continuation of the 
gem-cutting tradition, but images became more schematized 
and less precise in details. The main difference in the 
4th-century burials is that there were no symbols of wealth 
and status such as daggers, wreaths, belts or silver-coated 
funeral couches and no silverware of any kind. 

A discovery made in 2001 had revealed a stone tomb at 
the north-east wall of Svetitskhoveli cathedral in Mtskheta. 
The content of the burial reflects the character of the 
transitional period from the late 3rd to the 4th century AD. 
Tomb No. 14 was made of well-hewn large sandstone slabs 
soldered with thick lime-wash paste. The tomb was firmly 
sealed and very well preserved. A square bronze plaque (a 
mirror?) was attached to the rim of the cist with the help of 
an iron pin. The body of a female aged 40-50 was laid on 
her back, the head to the west. She had a gold ring with a 
carnelian intaglio depicting a woman in profile surrounded 
by the Greek inscription: BACIAICCA OYATIIA NAZIA, 
which reveals the royal status of the individual buried 
there.‘ Tomb No. 14 contained the most remarkable 
artefacts, such as a gold pendant made of running spirals 
with hoops, an amulet-pendant in the shape of an open box, 
three similar-shaped ovoid pendants with high relief busts, 
one of which is a female made of chalcedony; she has a 
carnelian coiffure and wears a gold torque. Two further 
carnelian busts represent boys wearing gold twisted 
torques.'5° Another gold pendant consisted of a three 
layered high conical shaped agate with an intaglio depicting 
a seated Zeus. There were also a gold pendant with an 
amethyst ofa teardrop shape and two identical pendants 
with blue transparent glass beads mounted onto two 
fish-shaped gold tangs. Two pendants were made of gold 
coins, one of Faustina and another of Lucilla. The female 
also had a pair of gold earrings made of wire and finished 
with a coral bead, the type of which is attested mainly in the 
burials ofthe 3rd and 4th centuries at Mtskheta. The 
personalitems were complemented with a cup and a saucer 
made of agate and an agate balsamarium with gold fittings. 
These elegant perfume bottles were presumably made in 
Syria-Antioch. 
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The most outstanding objects were the writing equipment 
consisting of a gold inkpot, a silver desk set with a gold cover, 
a silver pen-holder and three silver pens. This unique set of 
writing implements indicates an increased demand for 
literacy. The inkpot has a heptagonal lid and the cylindrical 
body was decorated with ovals and stylized lotus leaves.’ 
The gold cover is openwork with a floral motif and a two-line 
Greek inscription: BACIAEQC OYCTAMOY TOY KAI 
EYT ENIOY.*5 

The silver desk set consists of two parts, of which one has 
a boat shape and a lid with a case for holding an ink-pot. It 
was decorated with three figures in high relief standing 
under three arches. T'he arches were inscribed in Greck 
letters reading: MENAN[APO?], OMEROC, 
AHMOCOENRHRC (Menander, Homer and Demosthenes). 
The back ofthe pen-holder was divided into three parts; 
each row had three Muses under three arches, executed in 
high relief. Their garments and hair were gilded, each of 
them were holding specific attributes, the figures were well 
proportioned and were depicted with vivid dynamic 
postures. Three gilded /abulae clipiatae, contained their 
Dames 

The content and the character of Tomb No. 14 have much 
in common with the elite burials of beria of late antiquity. 
However the absence of silver vessels speaks of the changing 
traditions in burial practice towards the 4th century. Thus it 
can be dated to the end of the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th 
century AD. 

The excavations at Armaziskhevi produced a number of 
burials of the same period (2nd-4th centuries AD). They were 
stone and tile cists with some personal jewellery, bronze, iron 
and clay vessels.'55 

Long-standing relations with Rome determined the 
country’s future forever, in that following Rome’s example 
Iberia adopted Christianity in 337. The historical tradition 
ascribes the conversion of Iberia to a certain Nino, a holy 
woman from Cappadocia. Procopius stated that the Iberi 
zealously kept their Christianity. As for Colchis, Stratophilus 
Bishop of Pityus was listed among those present at the 
Council of Nicaca in AD 325. By the sth century AD, the 
Georgian script had been invented, presumably in order to 
meet the requirements of the new religion. 

Over the centuries the relationship between ancient 
Georgia and Rome thus grew from hostile to diplomatic, 
based on mutual interest and friendship. Ancient Georgians 
were gradually drawn towards a western lifestyle, and 
aspired to Graeco-Roman ideology and values. Conversion 
to Christianity was a final manifestation of this process. 
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lies by the Caspian Gates, Iberian, son of Iberian, is buried here by 
the sacred city, which Nicator built around the olive-nurturing 
stream of Mygdon. He died, companion to the Ausonian leader, 
going for the lord to Parthian battle, yet before he had spattered his 
hand with enemy gore, mighty the hand, alas, with spear and bow 
and with the sword-blade, on foot and on horse. And he himself the 
peer of modest maidens’ (/GRR 1); Braund 1993a, 48. 

49 Res Gestae Divi Saporis, 2-3, Braund 1994, 239-40. 

50 Gagoshidze and Tsotselia 1991, 47-9. 

51 Strab. 11.3.1. 

52 See Sanikidze 2002, 24, 123. 

53 Braund 1994, 232-4; 1993b. 

54 HA Hadrian. 21.13; 17.10-12; Braund 1991, 214; Syme 1984. 

55 Braund 1991; Bosworth stresses that the Alans had plundered the 
Albani and Media, but kept away from Cappadocia for fear of Arrian: 
Bosworth 1977, 228. 

56 HA Hadrian 17.12. 

57 HA Hadrian 13.9. 

58 Dio 79.15.3. 

59 Braund 1993b. 

60 The surviving fragment ofthe Latin text mentions Pharasman [es 
Rex Iberorum... cum filio]... e et uxore Phr ...; Nesselhauf 1958 and 
Gamkrelidze 2008. 

61 The existence ofa Jewish diaspora in /beria is attested by Jewish 
inscriptions from Mtskheta and Urbnisi: Nikolaishvili 2009. 

62 Bulia and Janjalia 2000, 15. 

63 For the architecture of ancient Mtskheta: Kipiani 2005, 2006. 

64 It has been suggested that the Iberians primarily worshipped the 
Sun-god and that the temple of Apollo preceded a 4th century 
Christian church: Bibiluri 2008. 

65 The stone mausolea were found in Mtskheta (at Armaztsikhe- 
Bagineti, near the railway station and in the region of 
Nakulbakevi), they consist of one or two chambers and are 
constructed from large slabs of sandstone; the sloping roofs were 
tiled and they had a low entrance door; see G. Apakidze, 1973, 
59-63; A. Apakidze 1989, 411-13; Machabeli 1983, pls 39-48. 

66 Apakidze et al. 1958, 25-46, pls 1 (1-9), I bis (1-8); for the drawings 
see: figs 1-13. 

67 For the bowl with Antinous from Tomb No. 1 see: Apakidze et al. 
1958, 275; Machabeli 1983, 99, figs 20—1; Strong 1966, 175; Opper 
2008, pls 176—7. A bronze medallion of Antinous was found in an 
elite burial at Mtskheta in 1920. It bears the Greek inscriptions 
noting ‘Antinous Divine, Fatherland’, on the back: ‘Avtivoou 
Beoü, rj ra vpís Adpıavoü [B] ðúv’, alluding to Antinous’ divine 
status: Makalatia 1928, 177—890, pl. 5. 

68 A small medallion with a ram's (?) head is situated on the tip ofthe 
sheath, the first cloisonnée enamel medallion found in Georgia 
(Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. L, 1 bis). 

69 Apakidze et al, 1958, fig. 4. 

70 Asignet ring in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has an 
intriguing inscription mentioning the Iberian Pitiaxes: OYZAZ 
TIITIAEHX IBHPON KAPXHAON’ The intaglio depicts a 
long-haired, bearded man in profile that has much in common 
with the portrait intaglio from Armaziskhevi, Tomb No. 40. There 
has been much speculation about the inscription; perhaps the ring 
belonged to an Iberian Pitiaxes Ousas of the late grd or early 4th 
century AD: Kavtaradze 2008, 112-14. 

71 Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. I, 2 bis. fig. 6; The man has thick hair anda 
short beard and wears a chlamys around his shoulder; the woman’s 
hairstyle shows some resemblance to the fashion of the Antonine 
period. The intaglio is very similar to that of Kabrias and Matrona 
from Tomb No. 1 at Zghuderi (Braund et al. 2009, pl. 31). 
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72 Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. I, 4, fig. 3. 

73 Apakidze et al. 1958, fig. 7. 

74 Apakidze et al. 1958, 68—73; stelae were also reused in the Samtavro 
cemetery. One of them preserves the names of the chief architect 
Aurelius Acholis and his wife Bevrazuria; two reused stelae had 
Hebrew inscriptions (Apakidze et al. 1958, 69). 

75 Kaukhchishvili 1951, 249—52.T'he English translation of Braund 
(1994, 213) follows the interpretation of Kaukhchishvili. 

76 Tsereteli 1941. 

7; The title epitropos corresponds to the Aramaic rb-trbs and Georgian 
Ezoismodzgvari, meaning the royal steward. Roman names such as 
Publicius Agrippa, Flavius Dades, inscribed on the silver plate, 
from Tomb No. 3, Armaziskhevi, (Braund 1993a), Preiscos, 
mentioned twice on the mosaic pavement at Dzalisi, Aurelius 
Acholis, the chief architect of Mtskheta (Kaukhchishvili 1951, 
253-4) seem to have been in fashion in Iberia. 

78 Apakidze et al. 1958, 72-3; Braund 1994, 214-15. 

79 Apakidze et al. 1958, 74-95; pls 6-8, figs 32-43. 

80 Apakidze et al. 1958, figs 13-30, 40, 41. 

81 Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 6.5; the same type of jewellery comes also 
from Tomb No. 7, Armaziskhevi (Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 80.17). 
Both have oval garnets set in the interconnected gold bezels. They 
closely resemble the necklace of a ‘Woman with a jewellery box’ of 
the fresco from the Constantine’s Palace in Trier (Weber 2000, 
2455). 

82 Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 4. 

83 Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 7; Strong 1966, 175; Machabeli 1983, 113, pls 
60-1. 

84 Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 8; Strong, 1966, 175; Machabeli 1983, pls 
16—17, p. 96. 

85 Apakidze et al. 1958, figs 38, 39; one of the jugs was damaged (it 
lacks the foot), suggesting that these objects were in everyday use. 
Jugs and paterae often were found together with objects of personal 
hygiene (cf. Braund et al. 2009, pl. 89); cf. a fresco ofthe 3rd—4th 
century AD from Bulgaria depicting the morning toilette ofa 
dignitary: Tsapenko 1952, 85. 

86 Apakidze et al. 1958, 92, figs 16, 16a; Tomb No. 905 in the Samtavro 
cemetery, Mtskheta had two sardonyx flasks (one of them was in 
the silver box and another with a gold lid on a chain, found in the 
phiale) and a sardonyx dish with dolphin-shaped handles. Similar 
stone vessels have been found elsewhere in Mtskheta. See Apakidze 
and Nikolaishvili 1994, 16-54, pls 31-2. 

87 Apakidze et al. 1958, 95-112, pls 9-10, figs 45-56. 

88 The earrings from Tombs nos 6 and 7 consist of three or four parts 
and are decorated with granulation and gem stones; many similar 
earrings are found in elite tombs of eastern Georgia; some had 
traces of repair and were probably made locally. 

89 Apakidze et al. 1958, fig. 53, pl. 10.3a,b; three further cameo-rings 
came from an elite burial from Samtavro cemetery, Tomb No. 905 
and a cameo-portrait ofa woman is very similar in style (Apakidze 
and Nikolaishvili 1994, 39, pls 26-8, figs 26-9); such almandine 
garnet cameos are dated to the Hellenistic period or later, cf. Henig 
1990, 38, pl. 63. 

go Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 10.2, fig. 54; the composition resembles the 
style of the 1st-century Bc intaglio of Theseus and the Minotaur, 
workshop of Solon, in the Hermitage, ‘Tatishchev collection 
(Maksimova 1955, 72). 

91 Apakidze et al. 1958, 99-100, pl. 10, fig. 50; the box-medallion seems 
to be quite unique, but the cameo-necklace with a nereid on a 
dolphin has a similar chain (Braund et al. 2009, pl. 63); the flask 
probably imitated the Heracles’ club that has many parallels in 
glass, silver and bronze flasks found at the Samtavro cemetery, 
Kuban and Saratov areas. 

92 Apakidze et al, 1958, 101, figs 52b—d; numerous gold buttons of the 
same kind were also found in Tombs nos 1 and 6. 

93 Apakidze et al. 1958, 11011, pls 82-4, figs 55-6. 

94 Tombs nos 5, 8 and 18 were situated near the rich tombs of 
Armaziskhevi and were built in the same style with the well-hewn 
slabs of sandstone and gabled roofs. Tomb No. 5 was empty, 
presumably robbed; only some remains of skeletal material 
survived (Apakidze et al. 1955, 63). Tomb No. 18 contained some 
small gold items, such as a thin sheet with coral inlays, gold tubes 
and appliqués, two silver buckles, silver coins (including a denarius 
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of Augustus), two jet beads and bronze fragments (Apakidze et al. 
1955, 102-4). Tomb No. 8 contained no grave goods; two 
individuals (a couple?) were buried here later (Apakidze et al. 1955, 
97-9). 

95 Thejewellery from Tomb No. 9 is typical for the 2nd to 3rd- 
century AD elite burials at Mtskheta: the earrings and the gold 
leaves of the diadem are similar to the jewellery from Tomb No. 3 
at Armaziskhevi (Apakidze et al. 1955, 98-100). 

96 The excavators rightly observed that the glass vessels from more 
modest burials from the Samtavro cemetery, Mtskheta are of 
better quality than those from the rich tombs of the same period 
(2nd-grd centuries AD) from Armaziskhevi. The glazed clay pot of 
an inferior quality from Tomb No. 9 was the only clay vessel found 
in the rich burials of the and-grd centuries Ap in Mtskheta. There 
was one silver vessel decorated with curved flutes, and four silver 
coins (Apakidze et al. 1955, 100—1). 

97 The stone-built tomb No. 905 had remains of two individuals 
buried on separate occasions with much jewellery: gold lip-cover, 
appliqués, several rings, earrings, beads, necklaces and buckles; 
there were three dishes, two ewers, five phialae and bowls, a 
cantharus and two spoons, all in silver; three gold and 31 silver coins, 
a Mesopotamian cylinder and an Achaemenid pyramidal 
stamp-seal: Apakidze and Nikolaishvili 1994, 16—54. 

98 Apakidze et al.1958, pls 2.2 and 46.10, fig. 18. 

99 Apakidze et al.1958, pls 2.3 and 46.14, fig. 17. 

100 The intaglio has an abbreviated form of the name Zevakh (ZV X), 
but the portrait is different from the image on the intaglio of 
Zevakh and Karpak from Tomb No. 1, in that he has a heavy, 
clean-shaven chin and wears a peculiar headgear, probably a 
helmet (Apakidze et al.1958, 49, fig. 19). 

101 The aurei of Valerian, two of Septimius Severus and one of 
Phillipus the Arab date the burial to the mid-3rd century Ap: 
Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 47.2; fig. 21. 

102 Apakidze et al. 1958, pls 3, 52.1; 52.8-9, fig. 25.811. 

103 Adams, 2011, pl. 5.1-2, p. 13. 

104.Apakidze et al. 1958, 60—2. Another inscription ‘Makedon?’ could 
be the name of the previous owner of the dish; there are also 
unidentified letters at the centre of the dish; on the inscriptions see 
Braund 1993a. 

105 Machabeli 1983, 46, pls 47-8. 

106Lordkipanidze 1989, 364-8. 

107 Apakidze et al. 1958, pls 2.1; 52.10, 53.3, fig. 24. 

108Javakhishvili 2008, 197-8. 

109Braund et al. 2009, 65, pl. 3.3. 

110 See Javakhishvili 2008. 

111 In general see Lortkipanidze 1969. 

112 Khakhutaishvili 1966, 620—44. 

113 Bokhochadze 1981. 

114 Odisheli 1995, 10-26. 

115 Kacharava and Kvirkvelia 2008a. 

116 Marcus Statius Priscus (Licinius Italicus) was governor of Britannia 
AD 161-2 and became governor of Armenia during the last two years 
of Antoninus Pius’ reign (Dio 71.3). The Preiscus of the Dzalisi 
mosaics lived a century later; the name had presumably become 
popular among the local elite; on the inscription: Braund 1993b, 
53-5- 

117 See Shatberashvili 2007; Charkviani 2008. 

118 The cameo is made of a fine onyx; the white figure of a nereid rides a 
grey dolphin on a red background studded with wavy lines 
indicating the sea; her unfolding garment is executed in different 
shades of grey to show the transparency ofthe light cloth. The 
cameo-necklace seems to have been worn by a male called 
Euphrates (?); Braund et al. 2009, 63, pl. 3.1. David Braund suggests 
that the nereid was Leucothea, whose cult is attested in ancient 
Georgia; see Braund 2009. 

119 There were two silver spoons with a hoof and a ball finial, the later 
had a Greek inscription ‘XHA; the silver plates had Armazian 
letters scratched out and read as ‘trpt’, interpreted as the Greek 
name Atropates; another plate has ‘my dish". A fragmentary silver 
bust ofa lion (?) could have been the decoration for a funeral couch; 
the silver coating for couch legs also survived: Braund et al. 2009, 
74-81, 87. 

120Lordkipanidze 1964. 


121 Braund et al. 2009, 30-44, pl. 1.1. 

122 Braund et al. 2009, 32-6; cf. Apakidze et al. 1958, pl. 29. 

123 Braund et al. 2009, 41-3 cf. a glass vessel from the Samtavro 
cemetery with peacocks and an inscription in Greek: ‘Drink and 
live’ (Ugrelidze 1951). 

124 Braund et al. 2009, 26. 

125 On late Roman seals see Platz-Horster 2011. 

1261 prefer David Braund’s suggestion that Gellos was the name ofone 
ofthe deceased, especially as the name Gela is still popular in 
Georgia. Braund ei al. 2009, 44-5, pl. 2.1. 

127 Braund et al. 2009, 44-61. 

128 The jewellery consists of a plain gold bracelet, several gold rings set 
with rock crystal and garnets and a pair of earrings set with garnets 
that evoke the mid-3rd-century earrings from Armaziskhevi 
(Braund et al. 2009, pls 2-6 and 8-9; 46-53). 

129 Braund et al. 2009, pl. 2.7; 2,8. 

130 Braund et al. 2009, 46, pl. 2.2. The origin of grylloi is connected with 
Achaemenid, Punic and late Archaic east Greek glyptic art; the 
erylloi which stand on birds’ legs and are topped with horses’ heads 
asin Zguderi, recall earlier images of hippolectyra: see Lapatin 2011, 
88-98. 

131 David Braund thinks however that there is nothing Christian 
about the object and that the pine cone is redolent of Dionysos 
(Braund et al. 2009, 25). 

132 Odisheli 1995, 36-8, pl. 27. 

133 After Christianity was recognized by the state, crosses were more 
ornate, even floral. l'he Christogram with the letters alpha and 
omega was inspired by Constantine's vision and his victory at the 
Milvian Bridge and symbolizes the triumph of Christianity. 

134 Braund et al. 2009, 92, pl. 4.1. 

135 Iskitishvili 1977, 87-93; Aladashvili 1977, 16-17, pls 7-8. 

136 Chkonia 1981, 14-15, pl. 101. 

137 Machabeli 1983, pls 43-4, 107; Apakidze 1977, pl. 257. 

138 Soltes 1999, pl. 98. 

139 In the early Christian period, boar hunting was especially popular; 
witness the epic representations on the mosaics from Hinton St 
Mary or Piazza Armerina. Boar hunting is central on the Seuso 
dish and on the lost Risley Park Lanx. See the bibliography in 
Guggisberg and Kaufman-Heinimann 2003, 16, 275. 

40Braund et al. 2009, pl. 2.11, 56-7. 

141 Machabeli 1983, 104, pls 36-7, 51-2; Ierusalimskaya 2004. 

42Soltes 1999, pls 91-2 and 275; in general Khidasheli 1972, 101. 

43 See Amiranashvili 1944, 253-4; 1950, 90-2; Mirtskhulava and 

Songulashvili 2007, 134. 

44Bibiluri 1985, 10-11. 

45 Henig 2006b, 85; pl. 34. 

46See Apakidze et al. 1955, 104-28; Apakidze (ed) 1955; Apkhazava 

1976. 

147 Apakidze et al. 1958, 119-45. 

148Armaziskhevi Tombs nos 11, 12, 13, 15, 19, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 36 
and 38 were attributed to the rich burials of the 4th century AD. 
Tombs were made ofroughly hewn sandstone slabs. The majority 
of the burials were individual inhumations; Tombs nos 12, 13 and 
40 had traces of coffins. Bodies were laid in a supine position, with 
heads towards the west. Tomb No. 19 contained a woman and an 
infant baby buried together as in Tomb No. 17 at Samtavro 
cemetery. Tomb No. 40 had two adults and Tomb No. 41 contained 
more than one individual. Four individuals were buried in Tomb 
No. 43 which contained an aureus of Constantius. See Apakidze et 
al. 1955, 104-28. 

149 Tina Kaukhchishvili suggested two versions of the translation: 
‘Queen Ulpia from Naxos’ or 'Ulpia the Mistress’; she dates the 
inscription to the 2nd—3rd centuries AD. See Apakidze et al. 2003. 

150 The carved gems in a shape ofa boy were found in Mtskheta, 
Tombs nos 35 and no. 905: Apakidze et al. 2003, 101-2. 

151 Apakidze et al. 2003, 81-123, Apakidze, et al. 2004, 108, 11519, figs 
6, 20-4. 

152 In total five inkpots were found in the 3rd-century AD burials in 
Mtskheta; one of them had a Latin inscription: Ex officina Calpurnü, 
see Apakidze et al. 2003, 98. 

153 Tina Kaukhchishvili interpreted the inscription as ‘Belongs to 
King Ustamos and Eugene’, Apakidze et al. 2003, 100. 

154 The upper row has KAIW, EYTEPITH, OAAIA: holding a slate 


= 


Ho 


HoH = 


pencil and a book; a trumpet and a wind instrument, and a comic 
mask and a ploughshare respectively. The middle row contains 
MEATIOMENH, TEPYIXOPH, EPATO: holding a tragic mask; 
alyre anda plectrum (?); a flanged lyre and an unidentified object. 
The third row has TOAYMNIA, OY PANIA, KAAAIOTIH: 
holding a scroll and a mask, a pencil and a globe and a scroll 
(Apakidze et al. 2004, 116). 

155 The excavators suggest that the burials were closely connected 
with the Pitiaxes' burials and were probably those of servants 
(Apakidze et al. 1958, 145—51). 

156 For the Georgian sources see: The Conversion of Kartli, Life of Kartli 
(Thompson 1996; Pátsch 1985). 
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